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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  part  of  a  five-volume  set  that  summarizes  the  research  of  participants  in  the 
1995  AFOSR  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP).  The  current  volume. 
Volume  1  of  5,  presents  the  final  reports  of  SREP  participants  at  Armstrong  Laboratory, 
Phillips  Laboratory,  Rome  Laboratory,  Wright  Laboratory,  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center,  Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory,  and  Wilford  HaU  Medical 
Center. 

Reports  presented  in  this  volume  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  and  are  numbered 
consecutively  --  e  g.,  1-1,  1-2,  1-3;  2-1,  2-2,  2-3,  with  each  series  of  reports  preceded  by 
a  management  summary.  Reports  in  the  five- volume  set  are  organized  as  follows: 


VOLUME 

lA 

IB 

2 

3 

4A 

4B 
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TITLE 

Armstrong  Laboratory  (part  one) 

Armstrong  Laboratory  (part  two) 

Phillips  Laboratory 

Rome  Laboratory 

Wright  Laboratory  (part  one) 

Wright  Laboratory  (part  two) 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 
Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 
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Report  Title 

Reoort  #  Author’s  University 

Reoort  Author 

1 

Determination  of  the  Redox  Capacity 
of  Soil  Sediment  and  Prediction  of  Pollutant 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 

Dr.  James  Anderson 
Analytical  Chemistry 
AL/EQ 

2 

Finite  Element  Modeling  of  the  Human  Neck 
and  Its  Validation  for  the  ATB 

Villanova  University,  Villanova,  PA 

Dr.  Hashem  Ashrafiuon 
Mechanical  Engineering 
AL/CF 

3 

An  Examination  of  the  Validity  of  the 

Experimental  Air  Force  ASVAB  Composites 

Tuiane  University,  New  Orleans,  LA 

Dr.  Michael  Burke 
Psychology 

AXj/ECR 

4 

Fuel  Identification  by  Neural  Networks  Analysis 
of  the  Response  of  Vapor  Sensitive  Sensors  Arrays 

Edinboro  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Edinboro,  PA 

Dr.  Paul  Edwards 
Chemistry 

AL/EQ 

5 

A  Comparison  of  Multistep  vs  Singlestep  Arrhenius  Integral 
Models  for  Describing  Laser  Induced  Thermal  Damage 

Florida  International  University,  Miami,  FL 

Dr.  Bernard  Gerstman 
Physics 

AL/OE 

6 

Effects  of  Mental  Workload  and  Electronic 

Support  on  Negotiation  Performance 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Dr.  Kenneth  Graetz 
Psychology 

AL/HR 

7 

Regression  to  the  Mean  in  Half  Life  Studies 

University  of  Main,  Orono,  ME 

Dr.  Pushpa  Gupta 
Mathematics  &  Statistics 
AL/AO 

8 

Application  of  the  MT3D  Solute  Transport 

Model  to  the  Made-2  Site:  Calibration 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 

Dr.  Manfred  Koch 
Geophysics 

AL/EQ 

9 

Computer  Calculations  of  Gas-Phase 

Reaction  Rate  Constants 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 

Dr.  Mark  Novotny 
SupercompComp.  Res.  I 
AL/EQ 

10 

Surface  Fitting  Three  Dimensional  Human  Scan  Data 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  OH 

Dr.  Joseph  Nurre 
Mechanical  Engineering 
AL/CF 

11 

The  Effects  of  Hyperbaric  Oxygenation  on  Metabolism 
of  Drugs  and  Other  Xenobioti 

University  of  So.  Carolina,  Columbia,  So.  Carolina 

Dr.  Edward  Piepmeier 
Pharmaceutics 

AL/AO 

12 

Maintaining  Skills  After  Training:  The  Role  of  Opportunity 
to  Perform  Trained  Tasks  on  Training  Effectiveness 

Rice  University,  Houston,  TX 

Dr.  Miguel  Quinones 
Psychology 

AL/HR 

11 
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Report  Title 

Report  #  Author’s  University _ 

13  Nonlinear  Transcutaneous  Electrical  Stimulation 
of  the  Vestibular  System 

University  of  Illinois  Urbana-Champaign,  Urbana,IL 

14  Documentation  of  Separating  and  Separated 
Boundary  Layer  Flow,  For  Application 
Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station,  TX 

15  Tactile  Feedback  for  Simulation  of  Object  Shape 
and  Textural  Information  in  Haptic  Displays 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 

16  Melatonin  Induced  Prophylactic  Sleep  as  a 
Countermeasure  for  Sleep  Deprivation 

Oregon  Health  Sciences  University,  Portland,  OR 


iii 


_ Report  Author 

Dr.  Gary  Riccio 

Psychology 

AL/CF 

Dr.  Wayne  Shebilske 

Psychology 

AL/HR 

Dr.  Janet  Weisenberger 
Speech  &  Hearing 
AL/CF 

Mr.  Rod  Hughes 
Psychology 

AL/CF 
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Phillips  Laboratory 
VOLUME  2A 


Report  Title 

Report  #  Author’s  University _ 

1  Investigation  of  the  Mixed-Mode  Fracture 
Behavior  of  Solid  Propellants 
University  of  Houston,  Houston,  TX 

2  Performance  Study  of  ATM-Satellite  Network 
SUNY-Buffalo,  Buffalo,  NY 


3  Characterization  of  CMOS  Circuits  Using  a 
Highly  Calibrated  Low-Energy  X-Ray  Source 
Embry-Riddie  Aeronautical  Univ.,  Prescott,  AZ 

4  Neutron  Diagnostics  for  Pulsed  Plasmas  of 
Compact  Toroid-Marauder  Type 
Stevens  Institute  of  Tech,  Hoboken,  NJ 

5  Parallel  Computation  of  Zemike  Aberration 
Coefficients  for  Optical  Aberration  Correction 
University  of  Houston-Victoria,  Victoria,  TX 

6  Quality  Factor  Evaluation  of  Complex  Cavities 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  CO 


7  Unidirectional  Ring  Lasers  and  Laser  Gyros 

with  Multiple  Quantum  Well  Gain 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 

8  A  Tool  for  the  Formation  of  Variable  Parameter 
Inverse  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  NV 

9  Radar  Ambiguity  Functionals 

Univ.  of  Massachusetts  at  Lowell,  Lowell,  MA 


10  The  Synthesis  and  Chemistry  of  Peroxonitrites 
Peroxonitrous  Acid 

Univ.  of  Massachusetts  at  Lowell,  Lowell,  MA 

1 1  Temperature  and  Pressure  Dependence  of  the 
Band  Gaps  and  Band  Offsets 

University  of  Houston,  Houston,  TX 

12  Theoretical  Studies  of  the  Performance  of  Novel 
Fiber-Coupled  Imaging  Interferom 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 


Report  Author 

Dr.  K.  Ravi-Chandar 

Aeronautics 

PL/RK 

Dr.  Nasser  Ashgriz 
Mechanical  Engineering 
PL/RK 

Dr.  Raymond  Bellem 
Computer  Science 
PL/VT 

Dr.  Jan  Brzosko 
Nuclear  Physics 
PL/WS 

Dr.  Meledath  Damodaran 
Math  &  Computer  Science 
PL/LI 

Dr.  Ronald  DeLyser 
Electrical  Engineering 
PL/WS 

Dr.  Jean-Claude  Diels 
Physics 

PL/LI 

Dr.  James  Henson 
Electrical  Engineering 
PL/WS 

Dr.  Gerald  Kaiser 

Physics 

PL/GP 

Dr.  Albert  Kowalak 

Chemistry 

PL/GP 

Dr.  Kevin  Malloy 
Electrical  Engineering 
PL/VT 

Dr.  Sudbakar  Prasad 

Physics 

PL/LI 
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VOLUME  2B 


Report  #  Author’s  University _ 

13  Static  and  Dynamic  Graph  Embedding  for  Parallel 
Programming 

Texas  AandM  Univ.-Kings\ille,  Kingsville,  TX 

14  Ultrafast  Process  and  Modulation  in  Iodine  Lasers 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 


15  Impedance  Matching  and  Reflection  Minimization 
for  Transient  EM  Pulses  Through 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 

16  Low  Power  Retromodular  Based  Optical 
Transceiver  for  Satellite  Communications 
Utah  State  University,  Logan,  UT 

17  Improved  Methods  of  Tilt  Measurement  for  Extended  Images 

in  the  Presence  of  Atmospheric  Disturbances  Using  Optical  Flow 
Michigan  Technological  Unrv.,  Houghton,  MI 

18  Thermoluminescence  of  Simple  Species  in 
Molecular  Hydrogen  Matrices 

Cal  State  Univ.-Northridge,  Northridge,  CA 

19  Design,  Fabrication,  Intelligent  Cure,  Testing, 
and  Flight  Qualification 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH 


Report  Author 

Dr.  Mark  Purtill 

Mathematics 

PL/WS 


Dr.  W.  Rudolph 

Physics 

PL/LI 

Dr.  Alexander  Stone 
Mathematics  and  Statics 
PL/WS 

Dr.  Charles  Swenson 
Electrical  Engineering 
PL/VT 

Mr.  John  Lipp 
Electrical  Engineering 
PL/LI 

Ms.  Janet  Petroski 

Chemistry 

PL/RK 

Mr.  Richard  Salasovich 
Mechanical  Engmeering 
PL/VT 
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VOLUME  3 


Report  #  Author’s  University _ 

1  Performance  Study  of  an  ATM/Satellite  Network 

Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  FL 


2  Interference  Excision  in  Spread  Spectrum  Communication 
Systems  Using  Time-Frequency  Distributions 
Villanova  University,  Villanova,  PA 

3  Designing  Software  by  Reformulation  Using  KIDS 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  OK 

4  Detection  Performance  of  Over  Resolved  Targets  with 
Non-Uniform  and  Non-Gaussian 

Howard  University,  Washington,  DC 

5  Computer-Aided-Design  Program  for  Solderless  Coupling 
Between  Microstrip  and  Stripline  Structures 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  DL 

6  Spanish  Dialect  Identification  Project 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  CO 

7  Automatic  Image  Registration  Using  Digital  Terrain 
Elevation  Data 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME 

8  Infrared  Images  of  Electromagnetic  Fields 
University  of  Colorado,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 


9  Femtosecond  Pump-Probe  Spectroscopy  System 
SUNY  Institute  of  Technology,  Utica,  NY 

10  Synthesis  and  Properties  B-Diketonate-Modified 
Heterobimetallic  Alkoxides 

Tufts  University,  Medford,  MA 

1 1  Optoelectronic  Study  of  Seniconductor  Surfaces  and  Interfaces 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  NY 


Report  Author 

Dr.  Valentine  Aalo 
Electrical  Engineering 
RL/C3 

Dr.  Moeness  Amin 
Electrical  Engineering 
RL/C3 

Dr.  David  Benjamin 
Computer  Science 
RL/C3 

Dr.  Ajit  Choudhury 

Engineering 

RL/OC 

Dr.  Frances  Harackiewicz 
Electrical  Engineering 
RL/ER 

Dr.  Beth  Losiewicz 
Psycholinguistics 

Rivm 

Dr.  Mohamed  Musavi 

Engineering 

RL/m 

Dr.  John  Norgard 

Engineering 

RL/ER 

Dr.  Dean  Richardson 

Photonics 

RL/OC 

Dr.  Daniel  Ryder,  Jr. 
Chemical  Engineering 
RL/ER 

Dr.  Xi-Cheng  Zhang 

Physics 

RL/ER 
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Report  #  Author’s  University _ 

1  An  Investigation  of  the  Heating  and  Temperature 
Distribution  in  Electrically  Excited  Foils 
Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 

2  Micromechanics  of  Creep  in  Metals  and  Ceramics  at 
High  Temperature 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  MI 

3  Development  of  a  Fluorescence-Based  Chemical  Sensor  for 
Simultaneous  Oxygen  Quantitation  and  Temp.  Measurement 
Columbus  College,  Columbus,  GA 

4  Development  of  High-Performance  Active  Dynamometer  Sys. 
for  Machines  and  Drive 

Clarkson  University,  Potsdam,  NY 

5  SOLVING  2(t)=ln[Acos(wit)+Bcos(wi)+Cl 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  KY 


6  Synthesis,  Processing  and  Characterization  of  Nonlinear 
Optical  Polymer  Thin  Films 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH 

7  An  Investigation  of  Planning  and  Scheduling  Algorithms  for 
Sensor  Management 

Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University,  Prescott,  AZ 

8  A  Study  to  Determine  Wave  Gun  Firing  Cycles  for  High 
Performance  Model  Launches 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 

9  Characterization  of  Electro-Optic  Polymers 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 


10  A  Methodology  for  Affordability  in  the  Design  Process 
Clemson  Univeristy,  Clemson,  SC 


1 1  Data  Reduction  and  Analysis  for  Laser  Doppler  Velocimetry 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  NC 


Report  Author 

Dr.  Michael  Baginski 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/MN 

Dr.  Victor  Berdichevsky 
Aerospace  Engineering 
WL/n 

Dr.  Steven  Buckner 

Chemistry 

WL/PO 

Dr.  James  Carroll 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/PO 

Dr.  David  Choate 

Mathematics 

WL/AA 

Dr.  Stephen  Clarson 

Matls  Science&  Engineering 

WL/ML 

Dr.  Milton  Cone 

Comp.  Science  &  Engineering 

WL/AA 

Dr.  Robert  Courier 
Mechanical  Engineering 
WL/MN 

Dr.  Vincent  Dominic 
Electro  Optics  Program 
WL/ML 

Dr.  Georges  Fade! 

Mechanical  Engineering 
WL/MT 

Dr.  Richard  Gould 
Mechanical  Engineering 
WL/PO 
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Wright  Laboratory 

VOLUME  4A  (cont.) 

Reoort  #  Author’s  University 

Reoort  Author 

12 

Hyperspectral  Target  Identification  Using  Bomen 

Spectrometer  Data 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Dr.  Russell  Hardie 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/AA 

13 

Robust  Fault  Detection  and  Classification 

Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 

Dr.  Alan  Hodel 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/MN 

14 

Multidimensional  Algorithm  Development  and  Analysis 
Mississippi  State  University,  Mississippi  State  University,  MS 

Dr.  Jonathan  Janus 
Aerospace  Engineering 
WL/MN 

15 

Characterization  of  Interfaces  in  Metal-Matrix  Composites 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI 

Dr.  Iwona  Jasiuk 
Materials  Science 
WL/ML 

16 

TSI  Mitigation:  A  Mountaintop  Database  Study 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  PA 

Dr.  Ismail  Jouny 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/AA 

17 

Comparative  Study  and  Performance  Analysis  of  High  Resolution 
SAR  Imaging  Techniques 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 

Dr.  Jian  Li 

Electrical  Engineering 
WL/AA 

viii 
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Report  #  Author’s  University  _ 

18  Prediction  of  Missile  Trajectory 

University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  Columbia,  MO 


19  Three  Dimensional  Deformation  Comparison  Between 
Bias  and  Radial  Aircraft  Tires 

Cleveland  State  University,  Cleveland,  OH 

20  Investigation  of  AlGaAs/GaAs  Heterojunctin  Bipolar 
Transistor  Reliability  Based 

University  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  FL 

2 1  Thermophysical  Invariants  From  LWIR  Imagery  for  ATR 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  VA 

22  Effect  of  Electromagnetic  Environment  on  Array 
Signal  Processing 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

23  Functional  Decomposotion  of  Binary,  Multiple-Valued, 
and  Fuzzy  Logic 

Portland  State  University,  Portland,  OR 

24  Superresolution  of  Passive  Millimeter-Wave  Imaging 
Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 

25  Development  of  a  Penetrator  Optimizer 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 

26  Heat  Transfer  for  Turbine  Blade  Film  Cooling  with  Free 
Stream  Turbulence-Measurements  and  Predictions 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

27  Neural  Network  Identification  and  Control  in  Metal  Forging 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 

28  Documentation  of  Separating  and  Separated  Boundary  Layer 
Flow,  for  Application 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 

29  Transmission  Electron  Microscopy  of  Semiconductor 
Heterojunctions 

Carnegie  Melon  University,  Pittsburgh,  PA 


Report  Author 

Dr.  Chun-Shin  Lin 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/FI 

Dr.  Paul  Lin 
Mechanical  Engineering 
WL/FI 

Dr.  Juin  Liou 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/EL 

Dr.  NagaraJ  Nandhakumar 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/AA 

Dr.  Krishna  Pasala 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/AA 

Dr.  Marek  Peikowski 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/AA 

Dr.  Stanley  Reeves 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/MN 

Dr.  WUliam  Rule 
Engineering  Science 
WL/MN 

Dr.  John  Schauer 

Mech.  &  Aerosp.  Engineering 

WL/FI 

Dr.  Carla  Schwartz 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/FI 

Dr.  Terrence  Simon 
Mechanical  Engineering 
WL/PO 

Dr.  Marek  Skowronski 
Matls  Science  &  Engineering 
WL/EL 


IX 
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Wright  Laboratory 
VOLUME  4B  (cont.) 


Report  #  Author’s  University 


Report  Author 


30  Parser  in  SWI-PROLOG 

Wright  State  University,  Dayton,  OH 


Dr.  K.  Thirunarayan 
Computer  Science 
WL/EL 


31 


Development  of  Qualitative  Process  Control  Discovery  Systems 
for  PoKmer  Composite  and  Biological  Materials 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  CA 


Dr.  Robert  Trdease 
Anatomy  &  Cdi  Biology 
WL/ML 


32  Improved  Algorithm  Development  of  Massively  Parallel 

Epic  Hydrocode  in  Cray  T3D  Massively  Parallel  Computer 
Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  FL 


Dr.  Chi-Tay  Tsai 
Engineering  Mechanics 
WIVMN 


33 


The  Characterization  of  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials 
in  a  Biaxial  Stress  Environment 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  KY 


Dr.  John  Lewis 

Materials  Science  Engineering 


WL/MN 


1995  SREP  FINAL  REPORTS 


Report  # 


1 


1 


2 


3 


VOLUME  5 

Author’s  University _  Report  Author 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

Plant-Wide  Preventive  Maintenance  and  Monitoring 
Vanderbilt  Universitj' 

Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 

Block  Copolymers  at  Inorganic  Solid  Surfaces  Dr.  John  Dorgan 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  CO  Chemical  Engineering 

FJSRL 

Non-Linear  Optical  Properties  of  Polyacetylenes  and  Related  Dr.  M.  A.  Jungbauer 

Barrv  University,  Miami,  FL  Chemistry 

FJSRL 

Studies  of  Second  Harmonic  Generation  in  Glass  Waveguides  Dr.  David  Statman 
Alleghenv  College,  Meadville,  PA  Physics 

FJSRL 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 

Biochemical  &  Cell  Physiological  Aspects  of  Hyperthermia  Dr.  W.  Drost-Hansen 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  FL  Chemistry 

WHMC 


Mr.  Theodore  Bapty 
Electrical  Engineering 
AEDC 


XI 


1995  SUMMER  RESEARCH  EXTENSION  PROGRAM  (SREP)  MANAGEMENT  REPORT 


1.0  BACKGROUND 


Under  the  provisions  of  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  (AFOSR)  contract  F49620-90-C- 
0076,  September  1990,  Research  &  Development  Laboratories  (RDL),  an  8(a)  contractor  in 
Culver  City,  CA,  manages  AFOSR’ s  Summer  Research  Program.  This  report  is  issued  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  that  contract  (CUN  0003 AC). 

The  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP)  is  one  of  four  programs  AFOSR  manages 
under  the  Summer  Research  Program.  The  Summer  Faculty  Research  Program  (SFRP)  and  the 
Graduate  Student  Research  Program  (GSRP)  place  college-level  research  associates  in  Ak  Force 
research  laboratories  around  the  United  States  for  8  to  12  weeks  of  research  with  Air  Force 
scientists.  The  High  School  Apprenticeship  Program  (HSAP)  is  the  fourth  element  of  the  Summer 
Research  Program,  allowing  promising  mathematics  and  science  students  to  spend  two  months  of 
their  summer  vacations  working  at  Air  Force  laboratories  within  commuting  distance  from  their 
homes. 

SFRP  associates  and  exceptional  GSRP  associates  are  encouraged,  at  the  end  of  their  summer 
tours,  to  write  proposals  to  extend  their  summer  research  during  the  following  calendar  year  at 
their  home  institutions.  AFOSR  provides  funds  adequate  to  pay  for  SREP  subcontracts.  In 
addition,  AFOSR  has  traditionally  provided  further  funding,  when  available,  to  pay  for  additional 
SREP  proposals,  including  those  submitted  by  associates  from  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  (HBCUs)  and  Minority  Institutions  (Mis).  Finally,  laboratories  may  transfer  internal 
funds  to  AFOSR  to  fund  additional  SREPs.  Ultimately  the  laboratories  inform  RDL  of  their 
SREP  choices,  RDL  gets  AFOSR  approval,  and  RDL  forwards  a  subcontract  to  the  institution 
where  the  SREP  associate  is  employed.  The  subcontract  (see  Appendix  1  for  a  sample)  cites  the 
SREP  associate  as  the  principal  investigator  and  requires  submission  of  a  report  at  the  end  of  the 
subcontract  period. 

Institutions  are  encouraged  to  share  costs  of  the  SREP  research,  and  many  do  so.  The  most 
common  cost-sharing  arrangement  is  reduction  in  the  overhead,  fringes,  or  administrative  charges 
institutions  would  normally  add  on  to  the  principal  investigator’s  or  research  associate’s  labor. 
Some  institutions  also  provide  other  support  (e.g.,  computer  run  time,  administrative  assistance, 
facilities  and  equipment  or  research  assistants)  at  reduced  or  no  cost. 

When  RDL  receives  the  signed  subcontract,  we  fund  the  effort  initially  by  providing  90%  of  the 
subcontract  amount  to  the  institution  (normally  $18,000  for  a  $20,000  SREP).  When  we  receive 
the  end-of-research  report,  we  evaluate  it  administratively  and  send  a  copy  to  the  laboratory  for  a 
technical  evaluation.  When  the  laboratory  notifies  us  the  SREP  rqx)rt  is  accqjtable,  we  release 
the  remaining  funds  to  the  institution. 
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2.0  THE  1995  SREP  PROGRAM 


5»FJjr!TrON  DATA:  A  total  of  719  faculty  members  (SFRP  Associates)  and  286  graduate 
students  (GSRP  associates)  applied  to  participate  in  the  1994  Summer  Research  Program.  From 
these  applicants  185  SFRPs  and  121  GSRPs  were  selected.  The  education  level  of  those  selected 
was  as  follows: 


1994  SRP  Associates,  by  D^ree 

SFRP 

GSRP 

PHD 

MS 

MS 

BS 

179 

6 

52 

69 

Of  the  participants  in  the  1994  Summer  Research  Program  90  percent  of  SFRPs  and  25  percent 
of  GSRPs  submitted  proposals  for  the  SREP.  Ninety  proposals  from  SFRPs  and  ten  from  GSRPs 
were  selected  for  funding,  which  equates  to  a  selection  rate  of  54%  of  the  SFRP  proposals  and  of 
34%  for  GSRP  proposals. 


1995  SREP:  Proposals  Submitted  vs.  Proposals  Selected 

Summer 

1994 

Participants 

Submitted 

SREP 

Proposals 

SREPs 

Funded 

SFRP 

185 

167 

90 

GSRP 

121 

29 

10 

TOTAL 

306 

196 

100 

The  funding  was  provided  as  follows: 


Contractual  slots  funded  by  AFOSR  75 

Laboratory  funded  14 

Additional  funding  from  AFOSR  11 

Total  100 
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Six  HBCU/MI  associates  from  the  1994  summer  program  submitted  SREP  proposals;  six  were 
selected  (none  were  lab-funded;  all  were  funded  by  additional  AFOSR  funds). 


Proposals  Submitted  and  Selected,  by  Laborato 


Armstrong  Laborato 


Arnold  Bigineering  Development  Center 


Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laborato 


Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 


TOTAL 


Note:  Phillips  Laboratory  funded  3  SREPs;  Wright  Laboratory  funded  11;  and  AFOSR 
funded  1 1  beyond  its  contractual  75. 


The  306  1994  Summer  Research  Program  participants  represented  135  institutions. 


Institutions  Represented  on  the  1994  SRP  and  1995  SREP 

Number  of  schools 
represented  in  the 
Summer  92  Program 

Number  of  schools 
represented  in 
submitted  proposals 

Number  of  schools 
represented  in 
Funded  Proposals 

135 

118 

73 

Forty  schools  had  more  than  one  participant  submitting  proposals. 


Proposals  Submitted  Per  School 


®  20 


■  Submitted 
M  Selected 


2  3  4 

Number  of  Proposals 


The  selection  rate  for  the  78  schools  submitting  1  proposal  (68%)  was  better  than  those 
submitting  2  proposals  (61%),  3  proposals  (50%),  4  proposals  (0%)  or  5+  proposals  (25%). 
The  4  schools  that  submitted  5+  proposals  accounted  for  30  (15%)  of  the  196  proposals 
submitted. 

Of  the  196  proposals  submitted,  159  offered  institution  cost  sharing.  Of  the  funded  proposals 
which  offered  cost  sharing,  the  minimum  cost  share  was  $1000.00,  the  maYimnm  was 
$68,0(X).00  with  an  average  cost  share  of  $12,016.00. 


Proposals  and  Institution  Cost  Sharing 

Proposals 

Submitted 

Proposals 

Funded 

159 

82 

Without  cost  sharing 

37 

18 

Total 

196 

100 

The  SREP  participants  were  residents  of  41  different  states.  Number  of  states  represented  at 
each  laboratory  were: 


States  Represented,  by  Proposals  Submitted/Selected  per  Laboratory 

Proposals 

Submitted 

Proposals 

Funded 

Armstrong  Laboratory 

21 

13 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

5 

2 

Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 

5 

3 

. . . . . 

16 

14 

Rome  Laboratory 

14 

7 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 

2 

1 

■ . . . — 

24 

20 

Eleven  of  the  1995  SREP  Principal  Investigators  also  participated  in  the  1994  SREP. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EVALUATION:  The  administrative  quality  of  the  SREP  associates’  final 
rqxjrts  was  satisfactory.  Most  complied  with  the  formatting  and  other  instructions  provided  to 
them  by  RDL.  Ninety  seven  final  reports  and  two  interim  reports  have  been  received  and  are 
included  in  this  rqwrt.  The  subcontracts  were  funded  by  $1,991,623.00  of  Air  Force  money. 
Institution  cost  sharing  totaled  $985,353. (X). 
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TECHNICAL  EVALUATION:  The  form  used  for  the  technical  evaluation  is  provided  as 
Appendix  2.  ninety-two  evaluation  reports  were  received.  Participants  by  laboratory  versus 
evaluations  submitted  is  shown  below: 


Participants 

Evaluations 

Percent 

Armstrong  Laboratory 

23* 

20 

95.2 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

4 

4 

100 

Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 

3 

3 

100 

19^ 

18 

100 

Rome  Laboratory 

13 

13 

100 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 

1 

1 

100 

37 

34 

91.9 

Total 

Notes: 

1:  Research  on  two  of  the  final  reports  was  incomplete  as  of  press  time  so  there  aren’t  any  technical 
evaluations  on  them  to  process,  yet.  Percent  complete  is  based  upon  20/21  =95.2% 

2:  One  technical  evaluation  was  not  completed  because  one  of  the  final  reports  was  incomplete  as  of 
press  time.  Percent  complete  is  based  upon  18/18=  100% 

3:  See  notes  1  and  2  above.  Percent  complete  is  based  upon  93/97 =95.9% 

The  number  of  evaluations  submitted  for  the  1995  SREP  (95.9%)  shows  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  1994  SREP  submittals  (65  %). 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION:  Each  laboratory  focal  point  evaluated  ten  areas  (see  Appendbc 
2)  with  a  rating  from  one  (lowest)  to  five  (highest).  The  distribution  of  ratings  was  as  follows: 


The  8  low  ratings  (one  1  and  seven  2’s  )  were  for  question  5  (one  2)  “The  USAF  should 
continue  to  pursue  the  research  in  this  SREP  report”  and  question  10  (one  1  and  six  2’s)  “The 
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one-year  period  for  complete  SREP  research  is  about  right”,  in  addition  over  30%  of  the 
threes  (20  of  62)  were  for  question  ten.  The  average  rating  by  question  was: 


Esm 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.5 

4.6 

4.0 

The  distribution  of  the  averages  was: 


AREA  AVERAGES 


4  4.1  4.2  4.3  4.4  4.5  4.6  4.7  4.8  4.9  5 


Area  10  “the  one-year  period  for  complete  SREP  research  is  about  right”  had  the  lowest 
average  rating  (4.1).  The  overall  average  across  all  factors  was  4.6  with  a  small  sample 
standard  deviation  of  0.2.  The  average  rating  for  area  10  (4.1)  is  approximately  three  sigma 
lower  than  the  overall  average  (4.6)  indicating  that  a  signiticant  number  of  the  evaluators  feel 
that  a  period  of  other  than  one  year  should  be  available  for  complete  SREP  research. 
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The  average  ratings  ranged  from  3.4  to  5.0.  The  overall  average  for  those  reports  that  were 
evaluated  was  4.6.  Since  the  distribution  of  the  ratings  is  not  a  normal  distribution  the  average 
of  4.6  is  misleading.  In  fact  over  half  of  the  rqwrts  received  an  average  rating  of  4.8  or 
higher.  The  distribution  of  the  average  report  ratings  is  as  shown: 


It  is  clear  from  the  high  ratings  that  the  laboratories  place  a  high  value  on  AFOSR’s  Summer 
Research  Extension  Programs. 
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3.0  SUBCONTRACTS  SUMMARY 


Table  1  provides  a  summary  of  the  SREP  subcontracts.  The  individual  reports  are  published 
volumes  as  shown: 

Laboratory  Volume 

Armstrong  Laboratory  lA,  IB 

Arnold  Bigineering  Development  Center  5 

Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory  5 

Phillips  Laboratory  2 

Rome  Laboratory  3 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center  5 

Wright  Laboratory  4A,  4B 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author 
Author's  Universi 


Author's 

Degree 


Sponsoring 


Performance  Period 


Contract 

Amount 


Univ.  Cost 
Share 


Anderson ,  James  PhD 

Analytical  Chemistry  95-0807 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 

Ashrafiuon ,  Hashem  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0800 

Villanova  University,  Villanova,  PA 

Burke ,  Michael  PhD 

Tulane  University  95-0811 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  LA 

Edwards ,  Paul  PhD 

Chemistry  95-0808 

Edinboro  Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  Edinboro,  PA 

Gerstman ,  Bernard  PhD 

Physics  95-0815 

Florida  International  Universi,  Miami,  FL 

Graetz ,  Kenneth  PhD 

Department  of  Psychology  95-0812 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Gupta ,  Pushpa  PhD 

Mathematics  95-0802 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME 

Koch ,  Manfred  PhD 

Geophysics  95-0809 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 

Novotny ,  Mark  PhD 

Supercomputer  Comp  Res.  I  95-0810 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 


Nurre ,  Joseph 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  OH 


PhD 

95-0804 


Piepmeier ,  Edward  PhD 

Pharmaceutics  95-0801 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  SC 


Quinones ,  Miguel 
Psychology 

Rice  University,  Houston,  TX 


PhD 

95-0813 


Riccio ,  Gary  PhD 

Psychology  95-0806 

Univ  of  Urbana-Champaign,  Urbana,  EL 

Shebilske ,  Wayne  PhD 

Dept  of  Psychology  95-0814 

Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station,  TX 


AL/EQ  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $1826.00 

Determination  of  the  Redox  Capacity  of  Soil 
Sediment  and  Prediction  of  Pollutant 

AL/CF  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $19528.00 

Finite  Element  Modeling  of  the  Human  Neck  and 
Its  Validation  for  the  ATB  Model 

AL/HR  01/01/95  09/30/95  $25000.00  $1818.00 

An  Examination  of  the  Validity  of  the  New  Air 
Force  ASVAB  Composites 

AL/EQ  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $5000.00 

Fuel  Identification  by  Neural  Networks  Analysis 
of  the  Response  of  Vapor  Sensiti 

AL/OE  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24289.00  $2874.00 

A  Comparison  of  Multistep  vs  Singlestep 
Arrhenius  Integral  Models  for  Describing 

AL/HR  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Effects  of  Mental  Workload  and  Electronic 
Support  on  Negotiation  Performance 

AL/AO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $2859.00 

Regression  to  the  Mean  in  Half  Life  Studies 


AL/EQ  12/01/94  04/30/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Application  of  the  MT3D  Solute  Transport  Model 
to  the  Made-2  Site:  Calibration 

AL/EQ  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Coit^uter  Calculations  of  Gas-Phase  Reaction  Rate 

Constants 

AL/CF  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $20550.00 

Surface  Fitting  Three  Dimensional  Human  Head 
Scan  Data 

AL/AO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $11740.00 

The  Effects  of  Hyperbaric  Oxygenation  on 
Metabolism  of  Drugs  and  Other  Xenobioti 

AL/HR  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $4000.00 

Maintaining  Skills  After  Training:  The  Role  of 
Opportunity  to  Perform  Trained  T 

AL/CF  01/01/95  05/31/95  $22931.00  $0.00 

Nonlinear  Transcutaneous  Electrical  Stimulation 
of  the  Vestibular  System 

AL/HR  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $5614.00 

Cognitive  Factors  in  Distr  Training  Effects 

During  Acquisition  of  Complex  Skills 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author 

Author’s  University  _ 

Weisenberger ,  Janet 

Dept  of  Speech  &  Hearing 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 


Author's 

Degree 


Sponsoring 

Lab 


Performance  Period 


Contract 

Amount 


Univ.  Cost 
Share 


PhD 

95-0805 


AL/CF  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  S12234.00 

Tactile  Feedback  for  Simulation  of  Object  Shape 
and  Textural  Information  in  Hapt 


Hughes ,  Rod  MA 

Psychology  95-0803 

Oregon  Health  Sciences  University,  Portland,  OR 


AL/CF  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  SO.OO 

Melatonin  Induced  Prophylactic  Sleep  as  a 
Countermeasure  for  Sleep  Deprivation 


Bapty ,  Theodore  MS  AEDC/E  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24979.00  $0.00 

Electrical  En^neering  95-0848  Plant-Wide  Preventive  Maintenance  &  Monitoring 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  TN 


Dorgan,John  PhD  FJSRL/F  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Chemical  Engineering  95-0834  Block  Copolymers  at  Inorganic  Solid  Surfaces 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  CO 


Jungbauer ,  Mary  Ann 

PhD 

Chemistry 

Barry  University,  Miami,  FL 

95-0836 

Statman ,  David 

PhD 

Physics 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  PA 

95-0835 

,  Krishnaswamy 

PhD 

Aeronautics 

University  of  Houston,  Houston,  TX 

95-0818 

Ashgriz ,  Nasser 

PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering 
SUNY-Buffalo,  Buffalo,  NY 

95-0816 

Bellem ,  Raymond 

PhD 

Computer  Science 

95-0817 

Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  Univ,  Prescott,  AZ 

Brzosko ,  Jan 

PhD 

Nuclear  Physics 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tech,  Hoboken,  NJ 

95-0828 

Damodaran ,  Meledath 

PhD 

Math  &  Computer  Science 

95-0831 

University  of  Houston-Victoria,  Victoria,  TX 

DeLyser ,  Ronald 

PhD 

Electrical  Engineering 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  CO 

95-0877 

FJSRL/F  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $24714.00 

Non-Linear  Optical  Properties  of  Polyacetylenes 
and  Related  Substituted  Confound 

FJSRL/F  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $6500.00 

Studies  of  Second  Harmonic  Generation  in  Glass 
Waveguides 

PL/RK  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24993.00  $8969.00 

Mixed-Mode  Fracture  of  Solid  Propellants 


PL/RK  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $22329.00 

Effects  of  the  Jet  Characteristics  on  the 
Atomi2ation  and  Mixing  in  A  Pair  of  Im 

PL/VT  12/01/94  11/30/95  $20000.00  $8293.00 

Experimental  Studies  of  the  Effects  of  Ionizing 
Radiation  on  Commerically  Proces 

PL/WS  11/01/94  02/01/95  $24943.00  $0.00 

Neutron  Diagnostics  for  Pulsed  Plasmas  of 
Compact  Toroid  -  Marauder  Type 

PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/94  $24989.00  $9850.00 

Parallel  Computation  of  Zernike  Aberration 
Coefficients  for  Optical  Aber  Correct 

PL/WS  01/01/95  12/31«5  $25000.00  $46066.00 

Quality  Factor  Evaluation  of  Complex  Cavities 


Diels ,  Jean-CIaude  PhD  PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Physics  95—0819  Unidirectional  Ring  Lasers  and  Laseer  Gyros  with 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM  Multiple  Quantum  Well  Gain  Medi 


Henson ,  James 
Electrical  Engineering 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  NV 


PhD 

95-0820 


PL/WS  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00  i 

Automatic  Feature  Extraction  and  Assessment  of  j 
Wideband  Range-Doppler  Imagery  of  j 


Kaiser ,  Gerald  PhD  PL/GP  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $5041.00 

Physics  95-0821  Multiresolution  Analysis  with  Physical  Wavelets 

University  of  Mass/Lowell,  Lowell,  MA 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author's 

Author's  University _ Degree 

Kowalak ,  Albert  PhD 

Chemistry  95-0822 

University  of  Massachusetts/Lo,  Lowell,  MA 

Malloy ,  Kevin  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0829 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 

Prasad ,  Sudhakar  PhD 

Physics  95-0823 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 

Purtili ,  Mark  PhD 

Mathematics  95-0824 

Texas  A&M  Univ-Kingsville,  Kingsville,  TX 

Rudolph ,  Wolfgang  PhD 

Physics  95-0833 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 

Stone ,  Alexander  PhD 

Mathematics  &  Statistics  95-0827 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Alburquerque,  NM 

Swenson ,  Charles  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engnr  95-0826 

Utah  State  University,  Logan,  UT 

Lipp ,  John  MS 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0832 

Michigan  Technological  Univ,  Houghton,  MI 

Petroski ,  Janet  BA 

Chemistry  95-0830 

Cal  State  Univ/Northridge,  Northridge,  CA 

Salasovich ,  Richard  MS 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0825 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Aalo ,  Valentine  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engr  95-0837 

Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  FL 

Amin ,  Moeness  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0838 

Villanova  University,  Villanova,  PA 

Benjamin ,  David  PhD 

Computer  Science  95-0839 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  OK 

Choudhury ,  Ajit  PhD 

Engineering  95-0840 

Howard  University,  Washington,  DC 

Harackiewicz ,  Frances  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0841 

So.  Illinois  Univ-Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL 


Contract 

Amount 


Univ.  Cost 
Share 


Sponsoring  ^  ^  Contract  Univ.  Cos 

Lab  PerfonnancePenod  Amount  Share 

PL/GP  01/01/95  12/31/95  S24996.00  $4038.00 

The  Synthesis  and  Chemistry  of  Peroxonitrites 
and  Peroxonitrous  Acid 

PL/VT  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24999.00  $0.00 

Temperature  &  Pressure  Dependence  of  the  Band 
Gaps  &  Band  Offsets 

PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $11047.00 

Theoretical  Studies  of  the  Performance  of  Novel 
Fiber-Coupled  Imaging  Interferom 

PL/WS  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $100.00 

Static  and  Dynamic  Graph  Embedding  for  Parallel 
Programming 

PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24982.00  $6000,00 

Ultrafast  Process  and  Modulation  in  Iodine 
Lasers 

PL/WS  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24969.00  $0.00 

Impedance  Matching  And  Reflection  Minimization 
For  Transient  EM  Pulses  Through  D 

PL/VT  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $25000.00 

Low  Power  Retromodulator  based  Optical 
Transceiver  for  Satellite  Communications 

PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24340.00  $15200.00 

Improved  Methods  of  Tilt  Measurement  for 
Extended  Images  in  the  Presence  of  Atmo 

PL/RK  10/01/94  12/31/94  $4279.00  $0.00 

Thermoluminescence  of  Single  Species  in 
Molecular  Hydrogen  Matrices 

PL/VT  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $4094.00 

Design,  Fabrication,  Intelligent  Cure,  Testing, 
and  Flight  Qualification  of  an  A 

RL/C3  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $13120.00 

Performance  Study  of  an  ATM/Satellite  Network 


RL/C3  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $34000.00 

Interference  Excision  in  Spread  Spectrum 
Communication  Systems  Using  Time-Freque 

RL/C3  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24970.00  $0.00 

Designing  Software  by  Decomposition  using  KIDS 

RL/OC  11/30/94  10/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Detection  Performance  of  Over  Resolved  Targets 
with  Non-Uniform  and  Non-GAussian 

RL/ER  01/01/95  12/31/95  $23750.00  $29372.00 

Computer-Aided-Design  Program  for  Solderless 
Coupling  Between  Microstrip  and  Str 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author's 

Author's  University _ Degree 

Losiewicz ,  Beth  PhD 

Psycholinguistics  95-0842 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  CO 


Musavi ,  Mohamad  PhD 

95-0843 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME 

Norgard ,  John  PhD 

Elec  &  Comp  Engineering  95-0844 

Univ  of  Colorado-Colorado  Sprg,  Colorado 

Richardson ,  Dean  PhD 

Photonics  95-0845 

SUNY  Institute  of  Technology,  Utica,  NY 

Ryder,  Jr. ,  Daniel  PhD 

Chemical  Engineering  95-0846 

Tufts  University,  Medford,  MA 

Zhang ,  Xi-Cheng  PhD 

Physics  95-0847 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institu,  Troy,  NY 

Drost-Hansen ,  Walter  PhD 

Chemistry  95-0875 


University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  FL 


Baginski ,  Michael  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0869 

Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 

Berdichevsky ,  Victor  PhD 

Aerospace  Engineering  95-0849 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  MI 

Buckner ,  Steven  PhD 

Chemistry  95-0850 

Colullmbus  College,  Columbus,  GA 

Carroll ,  James  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0881 

Clarkson  University,  Potsdam,  NY 

Choate ,  David  PhD 

Mathematics  95-0851 

Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  KY 

Clarson ,  Stephen  PhD 

Materials  Sci  &  Eng  95-0852 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH 


Cone ,  Milton  PhD 

Comp  Science  &  Elec  Eng  95-0853 

Embry-Riddel  Aeronautical  Univ,  Prescott,  AZ 

Courter ,  Robert  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0854 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 


Sponsoring  pgifg^mance  Period 


Contract 

Amount 


Univ.  Cost 
Share 


RL/m  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  $4850.00 

Spanish  Dialect  Identification  Project 


RL/m  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $12473.00 

Automatic  Image  Registration  Using  Digital 
Terrain  Elevation  Data 

RL/ER  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $2500.00 

Infrared  Images  of  Electromagnetic  Fields 


RL/OC  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $15000.00 

Femtosecond  Pump-Probe  Spectroscopy  System 


RL/ER  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Synthesis  and  Properties  B-Diketonate-Modified 
Heterobimetallic  Alkoxides 

RL/ER  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Optoelectronic  Study  of  Seniconductor  Surfaces 
and  Interfaces 

WHMC/  01/01^5  12/31/95  $25000.00  $8525.00 

Biochemical  &  Cell  Physiological  Aspects  of 
Hyperthermia 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24995.00  $10098.00 

An  Investigation  of  the  Heating  and  Teit^erature 

Distribution  in  Electrically  Exc 

WL/FI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Micromechanics  of  Creep  in  Metals  and  Ceramics 
at  High  Temperature 

WL/PO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24900.00  $8500.00 

Development  of  a  Fluorescenece-Based  Chemical 
Sensor  for  Simultaneous  Oxygen  Qua 

WL/PO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24944.00  $38964.00 

Development  of  High-Performance  Active 
Dynamometer  System  for  Machines  and  Drive 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24993.00  $8637.00 

SOLVING  z (t)=ln{/A[cos (wit) ] +B [sin (w2t) ] +C} 

WL/ML  12/01^4  11/30/95  $25000.00  $15000.00 

Synthesis,  Processing  and  Characterization  of 
Nonlinear  Optical  Polymer  Thin  Fil 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $11247.00 

An  Investigation  of  Planning  and  Scheduling 
Algorithms  for  Sensor  Management 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $3729.00 

A  Study  to  Determine  Wave  Gun  Firing  Cycles  for 

High  Performance  Model  Launches- 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author’s 

Author’s  University _ Degree 

Dominic ,  Vincent  PhD 

Electro  Optics  Program  95-0868 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Fadel ,  Georges  PhD 

Dept  of  Mechanical  Engnr  95-0855 

Clemson  University,  Clemson,  SC 

Gould ,  Richard  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0856 


North  Carolina  State  Univ,  Raleigh,  NC 


Hardie ,  Russell  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0882 

Univsity  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Hodel ,  Alan  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0870 

Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 

Janus ,  Jonathan  PhD 

Aerospace  Engineering  95-0871 

Mississippi  State  University,  Mississippi  State, 

Jasiuk ,  Iwona  PhD 

Dept  of  Materials  Science  95-0857 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI 

Jouny ,  Ismail  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0880 

Lafayette  CoUege,  Easton,  PA 

Li ,  Jian  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0859 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 

Lin ,  Chun-Shin  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0883 


University  of  Missouri-Columbi,  Columbia,  MO 


Lin ,  Paul  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0860 

Cleveland  State  University,  Cleveland,  OH 

Liou ,  Juin  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0876 

University  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  FL 


Nandhakumar ,  Nagaraj  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0861 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  VA 

Pasala ,  Krishna  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engr  95-0879 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Perkowski ,  Marek  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engnr  95-0878 


Portland  State  University,  Portland,  OR 


Sponsoring  Period 


Contract 

Amount 


Univ.  Cost 
Share 


WL/ML  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $12029.00 

Characterization  of  Electro-Optic  Polymers 


WL/MT  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $8645.00 

A  Methodology  for  Affordability  in  the  Design 

Process 

WL/PO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24998.00  $9783.00 

Data  Reduction  and  Analysis  for  laser  Doppler 
Velocimetry 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24999.00  $7415.00 

Hyperspectral  Target  Identification  Using  Bomen 
Spectometer  Data 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24990.00  $9291.00 

Robust  Falut  Tolerant  Control:  Fault  Detection 
and  Classification 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $7143.00 

Multidimensional  Algorithm  Development  & 
Analysis 

WL/ML  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Characterization  of  Interfaces  in  Metal-Matrix 
Composites 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24300.00  $5200.00 

TSI  Mitigation:  A  Mountaintop  Database  Study 


WL/AA  10/10/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $4000.00 

Conparative  Study  and  Performance  Analysis  of 
High  Resolution  SAR  Imaging  Techni 

WL/FI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $2057.00 

Prediction  of  Missile  Trajectory 

WL/FI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $6886.00 

Three  Dimensional  Deformation  Comparison  Between 
Bias  and  Radial  Aircraft  Tires 

WL/EL  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $11040.00 

Investigation  of  AlGaAs/GaAs  Hetero junction 
Bipolar  Transister  Reliability  Based 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24979.00  $4500.00 

Thermophysical  Invariants  fro,  LWIR  Imagery  for 

ATR 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $1078.00 

Effect  of  Electromagmetic  Enviornment  on  Array 
Signal  Processing 

WL/AA  01/01/95  09/15/95  $24947.00  $18319.00 

Functional  Decoir^osition  of 
Binary, Multiple-Valued,  &  Fuzzy  Logic 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author’s 

Author’s  University _ Degree 

Reeves ,  Stanley  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engnr  95-0862 

Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 

Rule ,  William  PhD 

Engineering  Mechanics  95-0872 


University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 


Schauer ,  John  PhD 

Mech  &  Aerosp  Eng  95-0873 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Schwartz ,  Carla  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0863 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 

Simon ,  Terrence  PhD 

Dept  of  Mechanical  Engineering  95-0864 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Skowronski ,  Marek  PhD 

Solid  State  Physics  95-0865 

Carnegie  Melon  University,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Thirunarayan ,  Krishnaprasad  PhD 

Computer  Science  95-0866 

Wright  State  University,  Dayton,  OH 


Trelease ,  Robert  PhD 

Dept  of  Anatomy  &  Cell  Bi  95-0867 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Tsai ,  Chi-Tay  PhD 

Engineering  Mechanics  95-0874 

Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  FL 


Lewis ,  John  MS 

Materials  Science  Engmg  95-0858 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  KY 


Sponsoring 

Lab 


Performance  Period 


Contract  Univ.  Cost 
Amount  Share 


WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000,00  $0.00 

Superresolution  of  Passive  Millimeter-Wave 


Imaging 


WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24968.00  $14576.00 

Development  of  a  Penetrator  Optimizer 


WL/PO  11/01/94  11/30/95  $25000.00  $7428.00 

Heat  Transfer  for  Turbine  Blade  Film  Cooling 
with  Free  Stream  Turbulence  -  Measu 

WL/FI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Neural  Network  Identification  and  Control  in 
Metal  Forging 

WL/PO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24966.00  $3996.00 

Documentation  of  Separating  and  Separated 
Boundary  Layer  Flow,  for  Application 

WL/EL  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $6829.00 

Transmission  Electron  Microscopy  of 
Semiconductor  Heterojunctions 

WL/EL  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $2816.00 

VHDL-93  Parser  in  SWI-PROLOG:  A  Basis  for  Design 

Query  System 

WL/ML  12/01/94  12/01/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Development  of  Qualitative  Process  Control 

Discovery  Systems  for  Polymar  Composi 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24980.00  $0.00 

Improved  Algorithm  Development  of  Massively 
Parallel  Epic  Hydrocode  in  Cray  T3D 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $13833.00 

The  Characterization  of  the  Mechanical 
Properties  of  Materials  in  a  Biaxial  Stre 
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APPENDIX  1: 

SAMPLE  SREP  SUBCONTRACT 
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AER  FORCE  OFFICE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
1995  SUMMER  RESEARCH  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 
SUBCONTRACT  95-0837 

BETWEEN 


Research  &  Development  Laboratories 
5800  Uplander  Way 
Culver  City,  CA  90230-6608 

AND 


Florida  Atlantic  University 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33431 


REFERENCE:  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  Proposal  95-0837 

Start  Date;  01-01-95  End  Date:  12-31-95 

Proposal  Amount;  $25,000.00 

(1)  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr  Valentine  A  Aalo 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Florida  Atlantic  University 
Boca  Raton,  FL  3343 1 


(2)  UNITED  STATES  AFOSR  CONTRACT  NUMBER:  F49620-93-C-0063 


(3)  CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE  NUMBER  (CFDA):  12.800 
PROJECT  TITLE:  ABR  FORCE  DEFENSE  RESEARCH  SOURCES  PROGRAM 


(4) 


ATTACHMENT  1 
2 
3 


REPORT  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  SUBCONTRAACT 

CONTRACT  CLAUSES 

FINAL  REPORT  INSTRUCTIONS 


***S1GN  SREP  SUBCONTRACT  AND  RETURN  TO  RDL*** 
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1.  BACKGROUND:  Research  &  Development  Laboratories  (RDL)  is  under  contract 
(F49620-93-C-0063)  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  administer  the  Summer 
Research  Program  (SRP),  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
(AFOSR),  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  D  C.  Under  the  SRP,  a  selected  number  of  college 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  spend  part  of  the  summer  conducting  research 
in  Air  Force  laboratories.  After  completion  of  the  summer  tour  participants  may 
submit,  through  their  home  institutions,  proposals  for  follow-on  research.  The  follow- 
on  research  is  known  as  the  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP). 
Approximately  61  SREP  proposals  annually  will  be  selected  by  the  Air  Force  for 
funding  of  up  to  $25,000;  shared  funding  by  the  academic  institution  is  encouraged. 
SREP  efforts  selected  for  funding  are  administered  by  RDL  through  subcontracts  with 
the  institutions.  This  subcontract  represents  an  agreement  between  RDL  and  the 
institution  herein  designated  in  Section  5  below. 

2.  RDL  PAYMENTS:  RDL  will  provide  the  following  payments  to  SREP  institutions. 

•  80  percent  of  the  negotiated  SREP  dollar  amount  at  the  start  of  the  SREP 
research  period. 

•  The  remainder  of  the  funds  within  30  days  after  receipt  at  RDL  of  the 
acceptable  written  final  report  for  the  SREP  research. 

3.  INSTITUTION’S  RESPONSIBILITIES.  As  a  subcontractor  to  RDL,  the  institution 
designated  on  the  title  page  will: 
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a.  Assure  that  the  research  performed  and  the  resources  utilized  adhere  to  those 
defined  in  the  SREP  proposal. 

b.  Provide  the  level  and  amounts  of  institutional  support  specified  in  the  SREP 
proposal.. 

c.  Notify  RDL  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  30  days,  of  any  changes  in 
3  a  or  3  b  above,  or  any  change  to  the  assignment  or  amount  of  participation  of 
the  Principal  Investigator  designated  on  the  title  page. 

d.  Assure  that  the  research  is  completed  and  the  final  report  is  delivered  to  RDL 
not  later  than  twelve  months  from  the  effective  date  of  this  subcontract,  but  no 
later  than  December  31,  1998.  The  effective  date  of  the  subcontract  is  one 
week  after  the  date  that  the  institution’s  contracting  representative  signs  this 
subcontract,  but  no  later  than  January  15,  1998. 

e.  Assure  that  the  final  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  Attachment  3. 

f  Agree  that  any  release  of  information  relating  to  this  subcontract  (news 
releases,  articles,  manuscripts,  brochures,  advertisements,  still  and  motion 
pictures,  speeches,  trade  associations  meetings,  symposia,  etc.)  will  include  a 
statement  that  the  project  or  effort  depicted  was  or  is  sponsored  by:  Air  Force 
Office  of  Scientific  Research,  Bolling  AFB,  D.C. 

g.  Notify  RDL  of  inventions  or  patents  claimed  as  the  result  of  this  research  as 
specified  in  Attachment  1 . 

h.  RDL  is  required  by  the  prime  contract  to  flow  down  patent  rights  and  technical 
data  requirements  to  this  subcontract.  Attachment  2  to  this  subcontract 
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contains  a  list  of  contract  clauses  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  prime 
contract. 


4.  All  notices  to  RDL  shall  be  addressed  to: 

RDL  AFOSR  Program  Ofldce 
5800  Uplander  Way 
Culver  City,  CA  90230-6609 

5 .  By  their  signatures  below,  the  parties  agree  to  provisions  of  this  subcontract. 


Abe  Sopher  Signature  of  Institution  Contracting  Official 

RDL  Contracts  Manager 


Typed/Printed  Name 


Date 


Title 


Institution 


Date/Phone 
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ATTACHMENT  2 
CONTRACT  CLAUSES 


This  contract  incorporates  by  reference  the  foUowng  clauses  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  (FAR),  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were  given  in  full  text.  Upon 
request,  the  Contracting  Officer  or  RDL  will  make  their  full  text  available  (FAR  52.252-2). 

FAR  CLAUSES  TITLE  AND  DATE 


52.202- 1  DEFINITIONS 

52.203- 3  GRATUITIES 


52.203- 5 

52.203- 6 

52.203- 7 

52.203- 8 

52.203- 10 

52.203- 12 

52.204- 2 
52.209-6 


52.212-8 

52.215- 2 

52.215- 10 


COVENANT  AGAINST  CONTINGENT  FEES 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  SUBCONTRACTOR 
SALES  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 

ANTI-KICKBACK  PROCEDURES 

CANCELLATION,  RECISSION,  AND 

RECOVERY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  ILLEGAL  OR  IMPROPER 

ACTIVITY 

PRICE  OR  FEE  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  ILLEGAL 
OR  IMPROPER  ACTIVITY 

LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS  TO  INFLUENCE 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  TRANSACTIONS 

SECURITY  REQUIREMENTS 

PROTECTING  THE  GOVERNMENT’S 
INTEREST  WHEN  SUBCONTRACTING  WITH 
CONTRACTORS  DEBARRED,  SUSPENDED,  OR 
PROPOSED  FOR  DEBARMENT 

DEFENSE  PRIORITY  AND  ALLOCATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

AUDIT  AND  RECORDS  -  NEGOTIATION 

PRICE  REDUCTION  FOR  DEFECTIVE  COST 
OR  PRICING  DATA 
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52.215- 12 

52.215- 14 

52.215- 8 
52.215.18 

52.222- 3 

52.222- 26 

52.222- 35 

52.222- 36 

52.222- 37 

52.223- 2 

52.223- 6 

52.224- 1 

52.224- 2 

52.225- 13 

52.227- 1 

52.227- 2 


SUBCONTRACTOR  COST  OR  PRICmG 
DATA 

INTEGRITY  OF  UNIT  PRICES 

ORDER  OF  PRECEDENCE 

REVERSION  OR  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PLANS 
FOR  POSTRETIREMENT  BENEHTS  OTHER 
THAN  PENSIONS 

CONVICT  LABOR 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  FOR  SPECIAL 
DISABLED  AND  VIETNAM  ERA 
VETERANS 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  WORKERS 

EMPLOYMENT  REPORTS  ON  SPECIAL 
DISABLED  VETERAN  AND  VETERANS  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  ERA 

CLEAN  AIR  AND  WATER 

DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 

PRIVACY  ACT  NOTinCATION 

PRIVACY  ACT 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  CONTRACTING  WITH 
SANCTIONED  PERSONS 

ALT.  I  -  AUTHORIZATION  AND  CONSENT 

NOTICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  REGARDING 
PATIENT  AND  COPYRIGHT  INFRINGEMENT 
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52.227-10 

FILING  OF  PATENT  APPLICATIONS  - 
CLASSIFIED  SUBJECT  MATTER 

52.227-11 

PATENT  RIGHTS  -  RETENTION  BY  THE 
CONTRACTOR  (SHORT  FORM) 

52.228-7 

INSURANCE  -  LIABILITY  TO  THIRD 

PERSONS 

52.230-5 

COST  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS  - 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

52.232-23 

ALT.  I  -  ASSIGNMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

52.233-1 

DISPUTES 

52.233-3 

ALT.  I  -  PROTEST  AFTER  AWARD 

SllYl-Z 

CONTINUITY  OF  SERVICES 

52.246-25 

LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY  -  SERVICES 

52.247-63 

PREFERENCE  FOR  U  S.  -  FLAG  AIR 

CARRIERS 

52.249-5 

TERMINATION  FOR  CONVENIENCE  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  (EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER 
NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS) 

52.249-14 

EXCUSABLE  DELAYS 

52.251-1 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY  SOURCES 
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DOD  FAR  CLAUSES 


252.232-7006  REDUCTIONS  OR  SUSPENSION  OF 

CONTRACT  PAYMENTS  UPON  FINDING  OF 
FRAUD 
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APPENDIX  2: 


SAMPLE  TECHNICAL  EVALUATION  FORM 
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SUMMER  RESEARCH  EXTENSION  PROGRAMTECHNICAL  EVALUATION 

SREP  NO:  95-0811 

SREP  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr,  Michael  Burke 

Circle  the  rating  level  number,  1  (low)  through  5  (high)  ,  you  feel  best  evaluate  each 
statement  and  return  thecompleted  form  by  mail  to: 

RDL 

Attn:  1995  SREP  Tech  Evals 

5800  Uplander  Way 
Culver  City,  CA  90230—6608 

(310)  216-5940  or  (800)  677-1363  _ _ _ 


1.  This  SREP  report  has  a  high  level  of  technical  merit. 

2.  The  SREP  program  is  important  to  accomplishing  the  lab's  mission. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


This  SREP  report  accomplished  what  the  associate's  proposal  promised.  1  2  3  4  5 
This  SREP  report  addresses  area(s)  xixportant  to  the  USAF.  1  2  3  4  5 


The  USAF  should  continue  to  pursue  the  research  in  this  SREP  report.  1  2  3  4  5 


The  USAF  should  maintain  research  relationships  with  this  SREP  1  2  3  4  5 

associate . 

The  money  spent  on  this  SREP  effort  was  well  worth  it.  1  2  3  4  5 

This  SREP  report  is  well  organized  and  well  written.  1  2  3  4  5 

I'll  be  eager  to  be  a  focal  point  for  siommer  and  SREP  associates  in  the  1  2  3  4  5 

future. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


The  one-year  period  for  complete  SREP  research  is  about  right. 


1  2  3  4  5 


11.  If  you  could  change  any  one  thing  about  the  SREP  program,  what  would  you  change. 

12.  What  would  you  definitely  NOT  change  about  the  SREP  program? 


USE  THE  BACK  FOR  ANY  ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS. 


Laboratory :  Arms  tr ong  Laboratory 

Focal  Point:  Linda  Sawin  Office  Symbol:  AL/HRMI 
Phone:  (210)  536-3876 
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PREDICTION  OF  MISSILE  TRAJECTORY 


Chun-Shin  Lin 
Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
University  of  Missouri-Colurabia 


Abstract 

This  study  concerns  the  survivability  of  an  airship  that  is  under  attack  by  a  missile.  ITie  pilot 
may  employ  an  appropriate  maneuver  or  countermeasure  at  the  right  moment  to  escape  from  the 
attack.  Real-time  prediction  of  the  missile  trajectoiy  will  help  prepare  the  pilot  to  take  action  at  the 
right  moment  to  suivive.  The  considered  missiles  have  a  boosting  period  of  5-10  seconds  followed 
by  a  non-powered  period.  One  of  our  previous  study  investigated  the  prediction  of  missile  tmjectoty 
only  for  the  non-powered  period.  A  small  amount  of  txajectoty  data  after  the  motor  bums  out  was 
used  for  predicting  the  future  missile  trajectoiy.  While  the  missile-target  impact  can  happen  during 
or  shortly  after  the  boosting  period,  it  is  necessary  to  start  the  prediction  at  the  time  when  the  missile 

IS  detected.  This  extension  research  investigates  the  technique  for  such  usage.  The  technique  takes 

new  missile  trajectoiy  data  once  a  second  for  predicting  the  future  missile  speed  and  estimating  the 
navigation  constant.  With  the  speed  curve  and  navigation  constant  value  obtained,  prediction  of  the 
missile  trajectory  is  made.  The  short  computational  time  of  the  procedure  makes  practical 
implementation  more  feasible  and  attractive.  Twenty  seven  sets  of  trajectoiy  data,  nine  sete  from 
each  of  three  different  types  of  missiles,  are  available  for  this  study.  Some  of  them  have  the  impacts 
happen  during  the  boosting  period  and  some  after.  In  six  of  them,  the  target  uses  high  maneuvering 
as  countermeasure.  A  sliding  sample  window  is  used  for  continually  updating  the  prediction. 
Prediction  errors  on  the  time  of  impact  and  the  location,  for  each  sample  window,  are  provided. 
Selected  trajectory  and  error  plots  are  included  in  this  report 
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SUMMARY  OF  NOTATIONS 


t.  current  time 

VM(r):  missile  velocity  vector  at  t 

Vf^t):  missile  speed  at  t 

Vj(r):  target  velocity  vector  at  t 

target  speed  at  t 

Pm(0-  missile  position  vector  at  t 
target  position  vector  at  t 
line-of-sight  vector  at  t,  it  equals  PT<r)  -  Pm(0 
length  of  the  vector  Rtm(0 

Vtm(0:  relative  velocity  between  the  target  and  the  missile  at  t,  it  equals  VT<r)  -  VM(r) 

Fc(r):  closing  rate  (=  -  Rtu  (/) ) 

A^t):  command  acceleration  for  the  missile  at  t 

derivative  of  line-of-sight  angle  at  t  (called  the  line-of-sight  rate) 

M\  mass  of  the  missile;  the  variable  cancels  out  in  our  final  equations 

fric:  friction  parameter  of  the  missile;  estimated  from  the  missile  trajectory  data 

a:  actual  navigation  constant 

A 

a  i :  navigation  constant  estimated  at  time 

A  ^  A 

a  :  a  weighted  average  of  a ;  '  s  as  an  estimate  of  a. 

g".  gravity  (32.15  fit/sec^) 

Hty.  altitude  of  the  missile  at/;  the  third  component  of  Pm(0- 

A/:  sampling  period  for  missile  and  target  trajectoiy  data  (50  ms  in  this  study) 

Iq,j;  the  unit  vector  that  is  perpendicular  to  Rtm(0  ^nd  lies  on  the  plane  consisting  of  Rxm(/) 

and  Rtm(/+A/) 

(A  symbol  with  ^  on  it  denotes  a  predicted  or  estimated  quantity  or  vector) 
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PREDICTION  OF  MISSILE  TRAJECTORY 


Chun-Shin  Lin 


1.  Introduction 

This  study  concerns  the  survivability  of  an  airship  that  is  under  attack  by  a  missile.  The  pilot 
may  employ  an  appropriate  maneuver  or  countermeasure  at  the  right  moment  to  escape  from  the 
attack.  Real-time  prediction  of  the  missile  trajectory  will  help  provide  needed  information  earlier  to 
give  enough  time  for  the  pilot  or  the  electronic  decision  aid  to  choose  the  best  action  [1]. 

The  considered  missiles  have  a  boosting  period  of  5-10  seconds  followed  by  a  non-powered 
period.  The  speed  of  the  missile  may  reach  a  value  greater  than  4,000  ft/sec  at  the  end  of  the 
boosting  period.  With  such  a  high  speed,  the  missile  can  continue  to  chase  its  target  until  the  speed 
drops  to  too  low  due  to  friction.  In  our  previous  study  [2],  we  considered  the  prediction  of  missile 
trajectoiy  only  for  the  non-powered  (after  boosting)  period.  A  small  amount  of  trajectoiy  data  after 
the  motor  bums  out  was  used  for  predicting  the  future  missile  trajectoiy.  While  the  missile-target 
impact  can  happen  during  or  shortly  after  the  boosting  period,  it  is  desired  that  the  prediction  starts  at 
the  time  when  the  missile  is  detected.  This  extension  research  investigates  the  technique  for  such 
usage. 

In  this  report,  the  prediction  technique  and  results  are  presented.  In  Section  2,  methods  for 
prediction  of  the  missile  speed  and  estimation  of  the  navigation  constant  are  presented.  Based  on 
these,  the  prediction  procedure  is  developed  and  introduced  in  Section  3.  Section  4  gives  the 
experimental  results.  A  relevant  problem  is  to  guess  which  airship  is  the  most  likely  target  of  a 
missile  if  there  are  many  airships  around.  This  can  be  done  by  carefully  evaluating  the  estimated 
navigation  gain  for  each  airship.  A  technique  for  identifying  the  target  from  trajectory  data  is 
reported  in  Section  5.  Section  6  gives  the  conclusion. 
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2.  Speed  Curve  and  Control  Technique  of  a  Missile 

Prediction  of  a  missile  trajectory  requires  the  knowledge  on 

•  how  the  missile  speed  will  change  from  time  to  time,  and 

•  how  the  heading  direction  of  the  missile  will  change  in  order  to  chase  a  target 

The  former  is  mainly  determined  by  the  acceleration  during  the  boosting  period,  and  the  friction 
after.  Figure  1  shows  a  typical  missile  speed  curve.  Hie  latter  is  determined  by  the  control  scheme. 
It  is  known  that  today’s  missiles  use  the  proportional  navigation  guidance  [3].  The  most  important 
parameter  in  this  technique  is  die  navigation  constant.  If  the  future  speed  can  be  predicted  and  the 
navigation  constant  can  be  estimated,  die  missile  trajectory  is  predictable. 


2.1  Prediction  of  the  Future  Speed 


There  are  two  segments  in  the  speed  curve  -  the  acceleration  segment  and  the  deceleration 
segment.  Before  the  motor  bums  out,  a  prediction  must  be  for  both  segments.  However,  a  prediction 
made  after  the  boosting  period  will  be  for  the  deceleration  segment  only.  Prediction  for  both 
segments  is  a  more  difficult  problem  because  more  unknown  factors  (burnout  time,  fiiction 


coefficient,  etc.)  may  involve.  Methods  used  for  prediction  in  both  cases  are  discussed  below. 


Prediction  of  the  Deceleration  Segment 
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Prediction  of  the  deceleration  segment  is  required  if  the  prediction  is  made  after  the  boosting 
penod.  The  major  factor  affecting  the  speed  is  friction.  In  our  technique,  the  friction  coefficient  is 
assumed  to  be  a  constant  and  the  following  relationship  is  used: 

V^t+M)  =  V^t)  +fric  *  Fm(/)  *  A/.  j 

where  fric"  is  referred  to  as  the  friction  parameter  and  has  a  negative  value. 

The  possible  change  of  the  missile  altitude  will  affect  the  velocity.  The  change  of  the 
potential  energy  will  be  converted  into  the  kinetic  energy.  Thus  the  velocity  change  from  this  factor 
can  be  solved  from  the  following  relationship: 

1/2  [{M  Pm Va/)  -  M  Vu\t)]  =  -  M^h(t+At)  -  f^t)]  ^2) 

where  A/ is  the  mass  of  the  missile,  ^  equals  to  32.15ft/sec2,  and  h(t)  is  the  altitude  of  the  missile  at 
time  r.  With  V^t+At)  ^  Vf^t)  +  AV^t),  the  following  can  be  derived  from  (2): 

APm(0  «  g[Ki+At)  -  ^3^ 

Note  that  the  mass  in  (2)  cancels  out  and  does  not  appear  in  (3).  With  this  factor  added,  (1)  can  be 
modified  as 

Vt^t+At)  =  Fm(0  +fric  *  Vyit)  *  At  +  ^Ht+At)  -  HtWVu^t).  (4) 

With  Vt4(t+At),  f^t+At),  and  A(/)  given,  fric  can  be  computed  from  (4).  Thus, 

theoretically,  only  the  trajectoiy  data  at  two  time  instants,  /  and  t+At,  are  needed  to  evaluate  this 
parameter.  However,  with  possible  measurement  errors,  the  average  value  computed  over  a  longer 
time  period  is  preferred.  If  the  altitude  and  velocity  of  the  missile  at  «  consecutive  sampled  time 
instants  are  available,  one  can  compute  the  mean  value  of>/c  solved  from  (4)  as 

n 

(5) 

With>ic  estimated  from  (5),  future  speed  can  be  calculated  from  time  to  time  using  (4)  or  the 
simplified  equation  in  (1).  . 
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Prediction  of  Both  Segmentx 


Prediction  for  both  segments  is  necessary  if  it  is  made  before  the  motor  bums  out  Using 
past  missile  velocity  data,  a  linear  regression  can  be  done  to  obtain  the  predicted  straight-line  speed 
segment  Although  the  actual  acceleration  is  not  a  constant,  experiments  show  that  the  straight-line 
approximation  is  good  enough  for  our  purpose.  Two  questions  need  to  be  answered  before  one  can 
make  the  complete  speed  prediction;  one  is  when  the  motor  will  bum  out  and  the  other  is  what  will 
be  the  friction  after  burnout  Without  knowing  the  missile  type,  one  possible  solution  is  to  make  the 
bes*  guess  on  the  maximum  speed  and  the  friction  parameter.  Average  or  medium  values  for  various 
types  of  missiles  can  be  used.  With  the  maximum  speed  given,  one  can  determine  when  the 
acceleration  segment  should  be  terminated.  With  the  estimated  friction  parameter,  one  can  calculate 
the  friture  speed  using  (4)  or  (1)  for  the  deceleration  segment.  While  the  values  are  guessed,  the 
predicted  speed  curve  may  not  be  very  precise.  However,  in  our  prediction  procedure,  we  repredict 
the  trajectory  once  a  second.  If  the  impact  happens  before  the  motor  bums  out,  the  inaccurate  guess 
of  the  maximum  speed  and  friction  parameter  will  have  no  effects  on  the  prediction  accuracy.  If  the 
impact  happens  not  too  long  (<  5  seconds)  after  burnout,  the  imprecision  caused  by  the  inaccurate 
guess  of  two  values  should  be  insignificant  and  acceptable.  If  the  impact  happens  long  after  the 
burnout,  the  accuracy  of  the  earlier  prediction  is  not  critical.  Precise  prediction  can  be  obtained  after 
the  boosting  period.  Our  prediction  results  presented  in  Section  4  confirm  these  discussions. 

2.2  Estimation  of  Navigation  Constant 

Basic  Estimation  Approach 

How  a  missile  behaves  relies  on  its  control  scheme.  This  study  focuses  on  proportional 
navigation  guidance  because  most  missiles  use  die  technique  [3].  To  briefly  introduce  the 
proportional  navigation  guidance  technique,  we  can  first  consider  the  two-dimensional  case.  Figure 
2  shows  a  two-dimensional  missile-target  engagement  geomedy.  The  line  from  the  missile  to  the 
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target  is  called  the  line-of-sight  (LOS).  6  is  the  LOS  angle  and  its  time  derivative  is  called  the  LOS 
me.  The  IDS  distance  vector  is  denoted  by  R™  and  hs  length  is  indicated  by  R™  (a  bold-face 
character  for  a  vector  and  an  Italic  one  for  a  scalar).  ^  and  K„  are  the  speeds  of  the  target  and  the 
missile,  respectively.  is  the  acceleration  applied  perpendicular  to  the  line-of-sight.  The 
proportional  navigation  control  intends  to  make  the  missile  heading  rate  (angular  velocity)  linearly 
proportional  to  the  LOS  rate.  The  purpose  is  to  approximate  a  constant  bearing  course,  that  keeps  the 
kOS  angle  constant.  One  proportional  navigation  law  [3]  is  to  issue  acceleration  commands, 
peipendicular  to  the  instantaneous  LOS,  which  are  preportional  to  the  LOS  rate  and  closing  speed. 
The  law  can  be  mathematically  expressed  as 

Ac  =  aVcOis 

-  (6) 

where  a  is  the  control  gain  known  as  the  navigation  constant,  c.  is  the  line-of-sight  rate,  and  K  is  the 
closing  speed  which  equals  to  -  Rtm  (/) . 


Figure  2  Two-dimensional  missile-target  engagement  geometiy 

In  control,  (6)  is  used  to  determine  the  needed  acceleration.  But  for  estimation  of  a.  A,,  V, 
and  ©g  are  computed  from  the  measured  missile  trajectoiy  data,  and  a  is  computed  from  (6).  This 
constant  can  be  computed  from  ^.(r),  and  ©3(0  at  a  single  specific  However,  for  the  same 
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reason  mentioned  in  estimating  "fric”,  to  reduce  the  effects  of  possible  measurement  errors,  it  is 
preferred  to  have  a  evaluated  as  an  average  of  y4c/(l^c<as)  from  the  data  over  a  longer  time  period. 

The  real  missile-target  engagement  is  in  three  dimensional  space.  We  need  to  deal  with 
vectors.  In  the  following,  we  will  focus  on  computation  of  cOj,  and  V^.  Again,  bold-faced  symbols 
will  be  used  to  denote  vectors.  Given  some  trajectoiy  data,  with  the  use  of  the  law  of  cosines,  the 
line-of-sight  rate  can  be  estimated  as  (see  Figure  3) 

a)s(0  =  cos-'  -  i  -  R™(t-At)  |  (7) 

where  11  indicates  the  vector  length.  Note  that  R^t),  and  |R™(0  -  R™(/-A/)|  are 

lengths  of  three  sides  of  a  triangle.  TTie  angular  rate  is  about  the  axis  perpendicular  to  both  Rxnj(t-A/) 

andR-n^O- 


Figure  3.  Relationship  between  (Bj  and  R™  vectors 


Figure  4.  Illustration  of  vectors  and  the  length  used  for  computing  ^c(0- 
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Now  lets  turn  our  attention  to  Ac-  Hie  change  of  missile  velocity  direction  is  caused  by  the 
acceleration  command  Ac-  The  direction  of  (VM(t+A/)  -  Vm(/)),  the  same  as  that  for  A^t),  is  supposed 
to  be  perpendicular  to  Rtm(0  and  on  the  plane  consisting  of  R-n^t)  and  RxM(^-Af),  i.e.,  along  the 
axis  as  indicated  in  Figure  4.  While  the  change  of  die  measured  velocity  may  not  be  on  the  direction 
of  1^,  for  parameter  estimation  using  diis  proposed  technique,  we  project  Vm(/+A/)  -  Vm(/)  to  the  unit 
vector  Iqj.  The  projection  can  be  done  by  the  following  computations: 

=  {[RTM(^At)  X  Rtm(0]  X  Rtm(0}  / 1  {[R™(/-At)  X  R-n^/;]  x  R-n^/)}  |  (8) 

projected  length  PI  =  kN  (VM(^+Ar)  -  Vm(0)  (9) 

The  length  is  divided  by  At  to  give  Ac  for  estimating  the  navigation  constant,  i.e., 


A^t)  =  PLIAl 


.  (10) 


Another  needed  quantity  for  estimation  is  the  closing  velocity  Vc,  which  is  easy  to  obtain. 
With  a  small  effort  in  derivation,  Vc  can  be  obtained  as 
Vc{t)  =-5|R™(oI/5/ 

“  [Rtm(0'Vtm(0]/  I  R™(0 1  •  (11) 

With  Af^t),  Vc(f)  and  <0s(/)  computed  from  the  missile  and  target  trajectoiy  data,  the  navigation 
constant  can  be  solved  from  (6). 


te  tstimated  Navigation  i 


The  navigation  constant  estimated  using  data  at  /;  is  denoted  by  cc ; ,  which  is  computed  as 

(12) 

Estimation  at  some  time  instants  could  be  unreliable.  In  (12),  if  ©s  is  small,  a  small  error  on  it  can 

A 

cause  a  large  error  on  a; .  Figure  5  illustrates  one  possible  problem  caused  by  a  small  With 
mechanical  parts  involved  in  missile  control,  the  time  delay  on  control  response  can  be  significant.  A 
commanded  acceleration  Ac  may  be  observed  after  a  delayed  time  period.  Consequently,  when  we 

A 

use  (12)  to  compute  a; ,  the  lagged  Ac  is  used  and  it  introduces  error.  With  a  small  the  error  is 
amplified.  Figure  5  shows  that  <0^  changes  sign  and  Ac  is  lagged.  Near  the  zero  crossing  point,  the 
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magnitude  of  the  estimated  o;  is  unreasonably  large.  Figure  6  provides  the  plots  of  ©j, 

A  A  A 

Oj  anda  (a  will  be  explained  later)  obtained  for  one  missile  simulation  run  (M1RUN2).  The  plot 

A 

of  a  i  in  (b)  does  show  peaks  when  ®s  is  small. 


I 


(a)cOs 


(b)  Ac  and  delayed  Ac 


(c)Ac/(Os 

Figure  5.  Explanation  for  the  cause  of  estimation  error  on  a 
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A 

(b)  ttj  forMlRUN2 


(c)a  forMlRUN2 

Figure  6.  Effects  of  a  small  Oj  observed  in  one  simulation 


run 
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It  has  been  seen  that  cOs  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  reliability  of  an  estimation. 
A  larger  one  gives  a  more  reliable  estimation.  Thus  it  is  reasonable  to  use  cOj  as  a  weighting  for 

A 

computing  the  weighted  average  of  a ;  '  s,  as  an  estimate  of  a.  The  weight  is  defined  as 
0  ifdj-<0 

W-=-(iig  if0<dj.<10  (13) 

lOOt)  c  /  d  ;  if  d  ;  >  10 

The  weight  is  assigned  zero  when  the  estimated  navigation  constant  is  negative  (line  1)  and  assigned 
a  value  smaller  than  Oj  if  the  estimated  a,  is  too  large  (line  3).  If  a  j  is  between  0  and  10,  the  weight 
is  set  equal  to  cOj  (line  2).  A  smaller  gives  less  reliable  estimation  and  thus  the  corresponding 

A 

ttj  is  assigned  a  smaller  weight. 

With  the  weight  defined,  a  is  estimated  as 


The  first  part  of  (14)  computes  the  weighted  average  and  has  the  value  limited  under  30.  This 
limitation  is  occasionally  activated  at  the  early  stage  of  prediction  while  very  few  reliable  a; ' s  are 
available.  The  second  part  simply  sets  a  to  10  if  all  a;'  s  are  non-positive.  This  situation  is  also  very 
unusual  and  can  happen  only  when  no  valid  estimation  is  available  at  the  beginning 


The  trajectory  prediction  starts  shortly  after  the  missile  is  launched.  Figure  7  shows  the  flow 
chart  of  the  prediction  procedure.  The  procedure  uses  a  sliding  sample  window  for  continually 
updating  prediction  so  that  ftie  warning  information  can  be  updated  and  be  more  accurate  and  reliable 
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while  the  missile  is  getting  closer  to  its  target.  The  prediction  consists  of  two  major  parts;  one  is  the 
prediction  made  while  the  motor  is  still  burning  and  the  other  is  the  prediction  made  after  burnout. 
The  prediction  made  during  the  boosting  utilizes  past  speed  data  to  estimate  the  acceleration,  the 
assumed  maximum  speed  to  switch  from  the  acceleration  segment  into  the  deceleration  segment  in 
prediction,  and  the  assumed  fHction  parameter  value  to  predict  the  speed  in  the  deceleration  period. 
Upon  burnout,  the  trajectory  data  is  used  to  estimate  the  fHction  parameter  for  predicting  the  future 
speed.  In  both  situations,  the  navigation  constant  is  estimated  using  (14). 
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are  predicted  vectors 


Figure  7.  The  prediction  procedure  (to  be  continued) 
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prediction 


t  =  t  +  At 


Compute  the  distance  AR  between  the  target 
location  Pjr(t  +  At)  and  P^(/  +  Ar) 
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(Continue  the  prediction 
for  the  next  time  instant) 


Report  the  prediction 
result  for  this  sliding 
sample  window 


(Continue  the  next  sliding  sample  window) 


Figure  7.  The  prediction  procedure 


4.  Experimental  Results 


4.1  Trajectory  Data  for  Experiments 

Twenty  seven  sets  of  missile  flyout  data  were  provided  by  Wright  Laboratory  for  usage  in 
this  study.  Those  data  were  obtained  from  simulations  for  three  different  types  of  missiles.  Tfre 
twenty  seven  sets  of  data  are  named  MlRUNl,  M1RUN2, ...  M3RUN9,  of  which  each  specifies  the 
missile  type  and  the  simulation  run.  Information  about  the  time  of  impact  and  maneuvering  for  these 
simulation  runs  are  listed  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.  Information  for  used  simulation  runs 


Run  Name 

Time  of  Impact 

Special  Maneuvering 

MlRUNl 

Prior  to  burnout 

No 

M1RUN2 

Longer  than  10  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M1RUN3 

Longer  than  10  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M1RUN4 

Prior  to  burnout 

No 

M1RUN5 

Prior  to  burnout 

No 

M1RUN6 

Prior  to  burnout 

Yes 

M1RUN7 

0.7  seconds  after  burnout 

Yes 

M1RUN8 

2.7  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M1RUN9 

4.6  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M2RUN1 

Longer  than  10  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M2RUN2 

Longer  than  10  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M2RUN3 

Longer  than  10  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M2RUN4 

Prior  to  burnout 

No 

M2RUN5 

Prior  to  burnout 

No 

M2RUN6 

2. 1  seconds  after  burnout 

Yes 

M2RUN7 

3.7  seconds  after  burnout 

Yes 

M2RUN8 

3.0  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M2RUN9 

1.3  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M3RUN1 

Longer  than  10  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M3RUN2 

Longer  than  10  seconds  after  burnout  ^ 

No 

M3RUN3 

Longer  than  1 0  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M3RUN4 

Prior  to  burnout 

No 

M3RUN5 

0.7  seconds  after  burnout 

No 

M3RUN6 

7.5  seconds  after  burnout 

Yes 

M3RUN7 

9.4  seconds  after  burnout 

Yes 

M3RUN8 

4.3  seconds  after  burnout  ^ 

No 

M3RUN9 

5.6  seconds  after  burnout 

No 
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—O— target 
— ^ — missile 


Figure  8.  Trajectory  plots  for  M3RUN3 


Each  data  file  consists  of  the  velocities  and  positions  of  the  target  and  the  missile  for  the 
complete  period  from  launching  to  impact.  Velocities  and  positions  are  represented  in  three 
coordmates:  North,  East  and  Down.  Observations  from  the  data  indicate  that  the  motor  burning 
periods  for  the  three  types  of  missiles  are  about  5.4  seconds,  10  seconds  and  7.5  seconds  respectively. 
The  maximum  velocities  are  3,700, 4,400  and  3,800  ft/sec.  Simulation  runs  1  to  3  for  all  three  types 
of  missiles  have  the  altitude  at  near  35,000  feet.  Other  runs  have  the  altitude  at  about  9  000  feet 
Due  to  the  difference  in  altitude,  the  fnction  in  runs  4  to  9  is  larger  and  the  maximum  velocities  are 
lower.  Trajectones  for  the  first  two  types  are  pretty  normal  while  those  for  the  third  one  look 
trickier.  Figure  8  shows  the  missile  and  target  trajectories  in  data  M3RUN3,  in  which  die  missile 
tries  to  turn  into  east  away  from  the  target  at  the  early  stage.  There  may  be  an  offset  added  on 
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purpose  to  the  actual  target  position  in  control.  This  may  be  done  just  to  create  the  confusion  on 
which  object  is  the  real  target.  In  diis  example,  the  offset  could  be  about  4,000  feet  in  the  east 
direction  and  10,000  feet  up  in  the  altitude.  However,  in  the  last  12-15  seconds,  the  offset  seems 
removed  and  the  missile  turns  back  toward  the  target. 

4.2  Experiment  Setup  and  Results 

In  the  experiments,  the  prediction  starts  2  seconds  after  the  missile  is  launched.  The 
prediction  is  repeated  every  second  using  new  data.  Two  cases  are  tested;  one  is  tfiat  the  missile  type 
is  unknown  and  the  other  is  that  the  missile  type  has  been  identified.  As  mentioned  previously,  one 
group  of  simulation  runs  has  the  altitude  near  35,000  feet  and  the  other  has  the  altitude  near  9,000 
feet.  Thus  different  preset  fnction  parameter  and  maximum  speed  values  are  used.  While  tiie  missile 
type  is  unknown,  the  maximum  missile  speed  is  set  to  3,996  ft/sec  at  the  altitude  near  35,000  feet, 
and  3222  ft/sec  for  the  altitude  near  9,000  feet.  The  friction  parameter  is  set  to  -0.03613  and  - 
0.08191  for  the  altitude  near  35,000  and  9,000  feet,  respectively.  While  the  missile  type  is  known, 
the  following  data  are  used: 

•  Missile  1 :  Maximum  speed  =  3652,  fric  =  -0.05444  when  the  altitude  is  near  35,000  feet 

Maximum  speed  =  293%,  fric  =  -0.14310  when  the  altitude  is  near  9,000  feet 

•  Missile  2:  Maximum  speed  =  4550,>/c  =  -0.03424  when  the  altitude  is  near  35,000  feet 

Maximum  speed  =  335 \,fric  =  -0.0708 1  when  the  altitude  is  near  9,000  feet 

•  Missile  3:  Maximum  speed  =  3671,>/c  = -0.02581  when  the  altitude  is  near  35,000  feet 

Maximum  speed  =  3296,  fric  =  -0.06243  when  the  altitude  is  near  9,000  feet 
Trajectories  and  prediction  errors  have  been  obtained  and  plotted. 

Trajectory  Curves 

Selected  prediction  results  for  twelve  cases  are  provided  in  Figure  9.  In  each  plot,  there  are 
four  curves  showing  the  target  trajectory,  the  real  missile  trajectory  and  two  predicted  missile 
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trajectories  (one  with  the  missile  type  known  and  another  unknown).  The  fourth  figure  for  each  run 
shows  the  distances  from  the  origin  to  the  target,  to  the  missile,  and  to  two  predicted  missile 
locations.  All  predictions  were  made  at  the  time  t  equal  to  2  seconds.  While  most  predictions  were 
made  long  before  impact,  errors  could  be  large.  However,  the  eirors  will  reduce  dramatically  while 

the  missile  is  getting  closer  to  its  target  and  the  prediction  is  redone.  This  will  be  seen  later  in  Figure 

10. 


Errors  on  Time  and  Location  o  fimpant 

Knowing  when  the  impact  will  occur  can  be  important.  An  airplane  can  sharply  turn  away 

from  the  missile-target  plane  or  employ  a  countermeasure  shortly  before  the  impact  to  efficiently 
escape  from  the  attack  [4]. 

In  our  experiments,  prediction  was  made  eveiy  second.  For  each  prediction,  errors  on 
location  and  time  of  impact  were  evaluated.  The  errors  are  plotted  in  Figure  10.  A  negative  error  on 
impact  time  denotes  that  the  predicted  impact  occurs  earlier  than  the  real  one.  The  eiror  on  location  is 
plotted  using  the  distance  between  the  actual  impact  location  and  the  predicted  impact  location.  The 
errors  usually  drop  while  the  time  left  before  the  impact  is  getting  shorter.  Table  2  shows  the 
position  vector  from  the  target  to  the  missile  at  the  real  impact,  the  position  vector  from  the  target  to 
the  predicted  missile  location  at  the  predicted  time  of  impact  and  the  error  on  the  time  of  impact. 
Predictions  were  made  4  seconds  and  6  seconds  before  impact.  The  missile  type  was  assumed 
unknown.  For  the  case  that  the  predicted  impact  happens  after  the  real  impact,  prediction  cannot  be 
continued  because  the  flyout  data  file  does  not  include  the  expected  target  trajectoiy  upon  impact. 
Thus  for  those  cases,  the  time  error  was  estimated  as  the  distance  between  the  missile  and  the  target 
divided  by  the  relative  velocity  between  them.  For  these  situations,  the  predicted  position  vectors  in 
the  table  are  the  vectors  at  the  time  of  real  impact,  not  the  predicted  time  of  impact.  They  are  marked 
by  The  results  with  the  missile  type  known  should  be  much  better. 
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(a2)  Trajector  plots  for  M1RUN4 


Figure  9.  Trajectory  plots  (to  be  continued) 
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(b2)  Trajcctor  plots  for  M2RUN4 


Figure  9.  Trajectory  plots  (to  be  continued) 
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(b3)  Trajector  plots  for  M2RUN6 
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(M)  Trajector  plots  for  M2RUN8 


Figure  9.  Trajectory  plots  (to  be  continued) 
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(c2)  Trajector  plots  for  M3RUN4 


Figure  9.  Trajectoiy  plots  (to  be  continued) 
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Figure  9.  Trajectory  plots 
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Figure  10.  Prediction  errors  (to  be  continued) 
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Figure  10.  Prediction  errors  (to  be  continued) 
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(b5)  Prediction  errors  for  M2RUN5 
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Figure  10.  Prediction  errors  (to  be  continued) 
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Figure  10.  Prediction  errors  (to  be  continued) 
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Figure  10.  Prediction  errors 


Table  2,  Data  for  prediction  made  about  4  and  6  seconds  before  the  real  impact 
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4.3  Remarics 


This  study  shows  that  the  trajectory  can  be  well  predicted.  Estimation  of  the  acceleration 
during  the  boosting  period,  the  friction  parameter  during  the  non-powered  period,  and  the  navigation 
constant  in  both  periods  can  be  done  from  a  small  set  of  data  points.  Even  though,  with  the  missile 
type  unknown,  the  results  for  27  simulation  runs  show  diat  78%  of  predictions  made  at  six  seconds 
before  the  impact  have  the  error  on  the  time  of  impact  smaller  than  0.9  seconds.  The  maximal  error 
is  2.0  seconds.  The  position  vectors  given  in  Table  2  are  measured  eveiy  0.05  sec.  They  do  not 
represent  the  nearest  position.  While  the  missile  speed  can  be  2,000  to  4,500  ft/sec.  In  0.05  seconds, 
the  missile  can  travel  100  to  225  feet. 

The  execution  time  on  a  Pentium  90  MHz  PC  has  been  evaluated.  In  our  program,  one 
second  of  data  were  used  to  estimate  the  necessary  parameters.  The  execution  time  for  the  task  of 
parameter  estimation  is  only  0.0009  seconds.  The  execution  time  for  the  prediction  is  proportional  to 

the  time  period  before  the  impact.  For  a  10  second  period,  the  execution  time  is  about  0.0093 
seconds. 

5.  Determination  of  the  Target  among  a  Grniip  of  Airship 

A  relevant  problem  is  to  guess  which  airship  is  the  most  likely  target  of  a  missile  if  there  are 
many  airships  around.  Finding  out  the  target  earlier  will  help  in  creating  the  prompt  optimum 
reaction.  This  can  be  done  by  carefully  evaluating  the  trajectories  of  the  potential  targets  and  the 
missile.  The  airship  that  has  the  minimum  variation  of  the  estimated  navigation  constant  is  likely  to 
be  the  target.  To  explain,  lets  consider  the  case  M2RUN2.  We  added  two  airships  beside  the  original 
one  in  an  experiment.  These  two  have  the  east  coordinate  offset  by  +1000  feet  and  -1000  feet, 
respectively.  The  estimated  navigation  constants  (cT;  )  for  the  Mget  and  two  added  airships  are 

plotted  in  Figure  1 1 .  The  two  plots  in  (a)  and  (b)  for  die  two  added  airships  show  high  irregularity 
and  even  have  the  value  dropped  below  zero  for  a  rather  long  period.  Note  that  the  constant  should 
be  positive.  The  real  target  has  a  sharp  peak  caused  by  a  small  (Oj  within  a  short  period.  Even  though 
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witii  that  peak,  the  plot  still  indicates  that  the  corresponding  airplane  is  most  likely  to  be  the  target 
(closest  to  a  constant). 

A  measurement  indicating  if  an  airship  is  likely  to  be  the  target  of  an  incoming  missile  has 
been  defined  as 


DL  = 


A  A 

DLi.i  +  min(ja/-a/_i 


A  A 

if  a/  >40  or  a,  <0 


+  mind 


,1) 


otherwise 


A  smaller  measurement  of  DL  indicates  a  larger  likelihood.  We  have  tested  the  measurement  on  two 
selected  runs  M1RUN2  and  M2RUN3,  and  plotted  the  results  in  Figure  12.  Both  show  that  the 
measure  from  the  real  target  is  the  smallest  For  MIRUN2,  the  real  target  is  separated  from  another 

two  at  12  seconds  before  the  impact  For  M2RUN3,  the  situation  becomes  clear  at  about  8  seconds 
before  the  impact 
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Figure  12.  The  measure  DL  tiiat  identifies  the  target 


6.  Conclusion 

This  study  investigated  the  possibility  of  predicting  the  missile  trajectory  and  the  time  of 
impact.  The  purpose  is  to  obtain  information  in  order  to  give  the  pilot  enough  time  to  well  prepare 
for  the  best  action.  Since  the  missile  trajectory  is  determined  by  the  flying  course  of  the  target,  the 
plaimed  target  path  must  be  known  to  this  prediction  system.  For  a  prediction  made  during  the 
boosting  period,  the  prediction  technique  estimates  the  acceleration  and  the  navigation  constant,  and 
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uses  preset  values  for  the  friction  parameter  and  the  missile  peak  speed  for  predicting  the  future 
missile  trajectory.  For  prediction  made  upon  burnout,  the  procedure  estimates  the  friction  parameter 
and  the  navigation  constant  for  predicting  the  future  trajectory.  Tests  on  twenty  seven  sets  of  data 
from  three  different  missiles  show  promising  results.  At  six  seconds  before  the  real  impact,  about  78 
%  of  predictions  have  the  errors  on  the  time  of  impact  within  0.9  seconds,  even  though  the  missile 
type  is  unknown.  Additional  information  on  the  missile  type  will  generate  better  precision.  The 
execution  time  for  making  one  typical  prediction  is  at  the  level  of  10  ms  on  a  Pentium  90  MHz  PC. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  an  optical  technigue  called  fringe  projection  to 
measure  three  dimensional  tire  deformation  subjected  to  different  loads, 
percentages  of  deflection  and  yaw  angles.  Unlike  the  well-known  Moire  method, 
the  proposed  technigue  uses  a  single  light  source  and  one  grating,  thus  requiring 
no  image  superposition.  As  a  result,  the  measurement  is  not  as  sensitive  to 
vibration  as  the  Moire  method.  The  fringe  projection  also  drffers  from  the 
commonly  used  optical  inspection  technigue  in  manufacturing  industry  via  line 
scanning  known  as  structured  light,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  dynamic 
deformation  measurements.  The  recently  developed  subpixel  resolution  was 
employed  to  accurately  locate  the  optical  fringe  centers,  which  in  turn  improves 
the  accuracy  in  3-D  geometry  determination.  A  fiber-optic  displacement  sensor 
was  also  placed  close  to  the  tire  sidewall  in  order  to  measure  the  deformational 
change  of  the  selected  reference  point.  Finally,  the  deformations  are  compared 
between  F-16  bias  and  radial  aircraft  tires  when  subjected  to  the  same  loading 
conditions . 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL  DEFORMATION  COMPARISON  BETWEEN 
F-16  BIAS  AND  RADIAL  AIRCRAFT  TIRES  USING  OPTICAL  TECHNIQUES 


Paul  P.  Lin 


Introduction 

In  non-contact  measurement,  several  optical  techniques  are  availcdsle. 
Laser  ranging  can  yield  a  dense  set  of  depth  values  with  which  surface  structure 
can  be  obtained  through  surface  fitting  or  approximation  (Vemuri  and  Aggarwal, 
1984).  This  technique,  however,  is  usually  slow  and  expensive.  Stereo  vision 
utilizes  the  disparity  between  the  projected  positions  of  a  point  in  two  images 
to  infer  the  depth  of  this  point  (Marr  and  Poggio,  1976) .  But  the  correspondence 
between  points  in  the  stereo  images  is  difficult  to  establish,  and  the 
computation  is  sensitive  to  errors  introduced  in  digitization  and  camera 
calibration.  The  well  known  Projection  Moire  technique  uses  a  white  light  or 
laser  light  source  and  two  gratings  of  the  Scune  pitch  (one  in  front  of  light  and 
the  other  one  in  front  of  camera)  to  generate  Moire  interference  patterns.  The 
image  is  recorded  in  a  single  CCD  Ccunera,  in  lieu  of  two  cameras  used  in  stereo 
vision.  Another  very  similar  technique.  Shadow  Moire,  uses  only  one  grating  near 
the  object  to  generate  the  Moire  patterns.  The  Moire  contours  thus  obtained, 
however,  do  not  make  a  difference  between  peaks  and  pits  unless  prior  information 
or  additional  algorithms  are  applied.  Furthermore,  this  technique  is  very 
sensitive  to  vibration  due  to  the  necessity  of  superimposing  two  images.  The 
most  accurate  optical  technique  available  today  is  phase— shifting  interferometry 
(PSI).  It  takes  time  to  generate  three  or  four  consecutive  phase  shifts  to  form 
xnterf erograms ,  and  thereby  rendering  PSI  not  useful  for  measurement  of  dynamic 
motion.  This  technique,  by  nature  is  also  very  sensitive  to  vibration.  Another 
consideration  is  that  Moire  technique  requires  the  use  of  two  vei^r  fine  pitch 
gratings  (usually  over  250  lines  per  inch) ,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
visualize  the  generated  Moire  pattern  on  a  low  reflectivity  aircraft  tire. 
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The  proposed  fringe  projection  technique  (Lin  &  Parvin,  1990;  Lin^  et. 
al.,1991,  Lin  &  Kuo,  1995)  uses  a  single  light  source  and  a  grating  of  100  lines 
per  inch  in  front  of  light  projector  to  generate  many  optical  fringes  which  cover 
the  object  under  test.  No  image  superposition  is  required.  In  comparison  with 
the  Moire  or  phase-shifting  technicjue,  the  fringe  projection  technique  is  less 
sensitive  to  vibration  and  much  more  computationally  efficient.  Although  the 
well-known  structured  light  and  the  fringe  projection  share  the  same  concept  of 
triangulation,  they  differ  from  each  other  in  the  way  of  determining  the  3-D 
geometry.  The  latter  captures  an  image  containing  all  fringes  in  nearly  real¬ 
time  (1/30  seconds)  and  utilizes  the  spacing  information  between  fringes,  whereas 
the  former  projects  fringes  one  at  a  time  and  move  the  object  at  a  constant  speed 
in  order  to  scan  the  necessary  portion  of  the  object.  The  structured  light 
cannot  be  used  for  tire  deformation  statically  or  dynamically.  Under  the  static 
loading  situation,  first,  the  tire  pressure  and  applied  load  cannot  be  physically 
held  constant  as  a  function  of  time,  second,  the  tire  sidewall  is  too  big  to 
scan. 


Optical  measurement  systems  usually  assvime  a  fixed  reference  point  on  which 
three  dimensional  geometry  is  based  on.  In  contrast,  tire  deformation 
measurement  is  rather  challenging,  not  only  the  tire  rotates  and  translates  in 
order  to  reach  the  preset  percentage  of  deflection  but  also  deforms.  Thus,  it 
is  necessary  to  install  a  device  that  moves  with  the  tire  and  continuously 
monitors  the  surface  height  change  of  the  selected  reference  point.  This  paper 
first  describes  the  optical  measuring  system,  then  the  accurate  fringe  detection 
technique.  In  the  section  of  results  and  discussion,  the  3-D  tire  deformation 
data  and  the  comparison  between  these  two  types  of  tires  will  be  discussed.  At 
the  end,  some  conclusions  will  be  drawn. 

The  Measuring  System 

The  measuring  system  consists  of 
(1)  Optical  equipment;  White  light  projector,  grating. 
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optical  rails,  CCD  camera  and  close-range  fiber-optic  displacement  sensor* 

(2)  Image  acquisition  equipment:  Frame  grabber,  image  acquisition  and  processing 
software* 

(3)  Data  acquisition  equipment:  Dual-channel  digital  data  storage  oscilloscope* 

(4)  High  Speed  Flash:  Microseconds  flash  duration  with  a  few  nanoseconds  response 
time* 

(5)  Synchronization  Device:  Synchronize  the  tire  rotation  with  the  flash* 

(6)  Recording  equipment:  Super  VHS  video  recorder  (VCR). 

(7)  Computing  equipment:  486-based  micro-computer  and  RGB  monitor. 

The  light  produced  by  the  white  light  projector  passes  through  the  grating 
(Ronchi  ruling)  and  illuminate  the  tire  surface  (see  Figure  1).  The  image 
captured  by  the  CCD  camera  is  recorded  in  the  VCR,  and  then  transmitted  to  the 
frame  grabber  where  the  image  data  are  digitized  and  processed.  The  digital 
image  is  then  displayed  in  a  high  resolution  RGB  monitor.  The  frame  gredDber  and 
the  CCD  camera  both  have  the  same  resolution  of  512  by  480  pixels.  The  highest 
shutter  speed  available  in  this  camera  is  100  micro  seconds.  The  camera,  frame 
grabber  and  VCR's  frame  rate  is  1/30  seconds.  The  pitch  of  the  projection 
grating  used  was  100  lines  per  inch  and  it  was  placed  close  to  the  tire  so  as  to 
produce  about  11  optical  fringes  when  the  tire  was  unloaded.  Furthermore,  the 
use  of  a  new  CCD  camera  with  2/3  inch  imager  made  it  possible  to  be  1/3  closer 
to  the  tire  when  comparing  with  the  most  popular  size  of  imager:  (1/2  inch).  This 
arrangement  is  particularly  important  for  a  low  reflectivity  object  such  as 
tires. 


It  is  necessary  to  specify  the  location  of  the  reference  point  within  the 
tire  and  near  the  wheel  flange.  In  addition,  a  reference  plane  (xy  plane) 
passing  through  this  point  and  perpendicular  to  the  viewing  direction  has  to  be 
established.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  when  a  tire  is  loaded,  not  only  the 
location  (x  and  y  components)  of  the  reference  point  changes,  the  surface  height 
(z  component)  of  the  point  (i*e*  perpendicular  to  the  sidewall)  changes  as  well* 
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In  this  study,  a  close-range  fiber-optic  sensor  was  installed  to  accurately 
measure  the  reference  point's  height  change  when  a  tire  is  loaded*  During  the 
tire  loading  process,  this  sensor  moved  with  the  tire  in  order  to  keep  the 
detecting  position  constant*  When  performing  image  analysis,  fringe  1  is  scanned 
first  from  top  to  bottom  and  the  remaining  fringes  are  then  scanned  horizontally 
from  left  to  right  and  top  to  bottom  ( see  Figure  2 ) . 

A  wobbling  motion  usually  occur  when  a  tire  rotates  against  a  flywheel. 
However,  it  was  found  that  the  degree  of  wobble  was  very  small  at  the  Air  Force 
tire  test  facility  (dynamometer  120).  Thus,  there  was  no  need  to  synchronize 
the  tire  rotation  with  a  flash.  Instead,  a  projector  producing  continuous  light 
and  a  CCD  camera  set  at  a  shutter  speed  of  1/1000  seconds  were  used  for  better 
image  quality.  A  synchronization  device  was  prepared  just  in  case  if  wobbling 
ever  occurs.  It  was  designed  to  turn  on  the  high  speed  flash  exactly  once  per 
revolution  so  that  same  points  of  interest  in  the  tire  can  be  captured  by  the  CCD 
camera*  A  reflective  tape  is  placed  on  the  reference  point  and  the  probe  of  the 
fiber-optic  sensor  is  then  focused  on  the  tape.  Initially,  the  height  of  this 
point  is  detectable.  As  the  tire  rotates,  the  tape  goes  away  from  the  fiber¬ 
optic  light  beam  which  results  in  a  out-of-range  detection  with  zero  output 
voltage.  As  the  tire  comes  back  to  the  same  angular  position  (i.e.  exactly  one 
revolution),  the  voltage  will  be  back  to  the  initial  value.  Since  the  voltage 
generated  by  the  fiber-optic  sensor  changes  so  fast  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  digital  data  storage  oscilloscope  to  store  the  digital  data  for  later 
examination*  A  threshold  voltage  near  the  peak  value  can  be  set  so  as  to  trigger 
the  flash.  Thus,  the  flash  is  fired  only  once  per  revolution.  The  flash  takes 
a  few  nanoseconds  of  response  time  and  9  microseconds  of  flash  duration  operating 
at  the  power  of  60  Watts.  During  our  tests,  the  synchronization  device  actually 
worked  very  well.  The  only  concern  was  that  the  light  energy  reduces  when  the 
flashing  frequency  increases.  In  many  cases,  the  acquired  images  appeared  to 
be  a  little  too  dark  to  be  used  for  image  analysis* 

The  acquired  images  were  filtered  and  analyzed*  To  determine  the  three 
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dimensional  geometry  of  tire  deformation,  the  in-house  developed  computational 
algorithms  were  employed  (Lin  and  Kuo,  1995).  With  non-zero  yaw  angles,  the 
computational  algorithms  were  modified  to  consider  the  effect  of  imaging  distance 
on  dimension  determination.  More  specifically,  with  the  optical  arrangement  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  half  the  loaded  tire  is  closer  to  the  camera  while  the  other 
half  is  farther,  instead.  With  yaw  angles,  two  referenced  planes  both  passing 
through  the  tire  horizontal  center  line  are  established:  the  primary  plane  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  camera's  viewing  direction  and  the  secondary  plane  which 
is  inclined  with  a  yaw  angle  from  the  primary  plane.  The  tire  deformation  to  be 
determined  is  based  on  the  secondary  plane  which  is  the  tire  sidewall  with  a  yaw 
angle . 

Accurate  Fringe  Center  Detection  via  Subpixel  Resolution 

The  principle  of  the  3-D  optical  measurement  used  here  is  based  on  the 
curvature  change  of  projected  fringes  and  the  spacrng  between  two  adjacent 
fringes.  Thus,  the  first  step  in  image  analysis  is  to  accurately  detect  the 
locations  of  fringe  centers,  line  by  line.  The  accuracy  of  three  dimensional 
geometry  determination  greatly  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  fringe  center 
detection.  Usually  the  fringe  center  locations  are  limited  to  one-pixel 
resolution  which  is  provided  by  the  CCD  camera.  In  this  research,  the  so-called 
sub-pixel  resolution  was  employed  in  order  to  improve  the  fringe  center  detection 
accuracy  (Lin  and  Parvin,  1990). 

At  first,  a  low-pass  filter  is  used  to  remove  noisy  pixels  and  then  an 
optimum  reconstruction  filter  is  chosen  to  prevent  aliasing  effect  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  necessary  computation.  With  the  grating  standing  vertically,  the  light 
intensity  distribution  horizontally  across  a  fringe  or  stripe  was  closely 
examined.  It  was  found  that  the  distribution  very  much  resembles  a  Gaussian 
distribution,  and  the  exact  fringe  center  should  be  located  at  the  maximum  of  the 
distribution  curve.  The  optimum  reconstruction  filter  for  a  Gaussian 
distribution  is  chosen  to  correspond  to  a  standard  deviation  of  1.0  pixel  period. 
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In  the  spatial  domain,  the  convolution  Bum  for  the  reconstruction  consists  of 
only  five  terms  •  The  probability  density  function  for  the  Gausssian  distribution 
is  given  by 

g(x)=  [exp(“0,5x^)  ]  J  V2n  (1) 

where  exp  stands  for  exponential  function  with  the  mean  value  of  zero  and  the 
standard  deviation  of  l.O* 

Since  only  five  terms  are  necessary  for  computation,  the  fringe  center  can 
be  approximately  located  using  one^pixel  resolution  as  the  central  position  (i.e* 
position  0).  Two  positions  prior  to  and  after  position  0  are  nximbered  -2,  -1, 
1  and  2,  respectively.  Thus,  a  function  f(x)  can  be  determined  by  taking  five 
terms  in  the  convolution  sum  into  account. 

2 

f{x)  =  E  f I  exp[-0.5(x-j)^]  (2) 

j— 2 

where  fj  is  the  pixel  value  at  position  j,  and  x  is  the  position  to  be  used  for 
computation.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  exact  fringe  center  is  located  at  the 
maximum  value  of  a  Gaussian  distribution  curve.  Taking  the  first  derivative  of 
the  f(x)  and  using  the  bisection  numerical  method  to  find  the  root  of  f'(x)=0  was 
found  to  be  the  most  reliable  method  for  finding  the  maximum  value  within  a 
specified  interval. 

Results  and  Discussion 

In  this  research,  F-16  bias  and  radial  tires  were  tested  under  the  Scune 
loading  conditions  statically  and  dynamically.  Both  tires  were  loaded  against 
a  flywheel  with  30%  deflection  at  0®,  2®,  ±4®  yaw  angles.  The  tire  rotating 
speeds  are  10  mph  and  40  mph  at  the  various  yaw  angles.  Furthermore,  the  tires 
were  also  tested  under  the  conditions  of  maximtim-power  takeoff,  landing-taxi  and 
taxi-refused  takeoff  at  0®  yaw  angle.  Tahle  I  shows  that  both  tires  require 
different  loads  to  produce  the  same  deflection.  In  the  tests  of  maximum— power 
takeoff,  landing-taxi  and  taxi-refused  takeoff,  both  tires  had  to  follow  the 
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same  load  and  speed  profiles  as  initially  programmed.  In  order  to  have  a 
meaningful  comparison  between  two  tires,  the  initial  pressure  on  the  radial  tire 
was  raised  from  310  psi  to  390  psi. 


TABLE  I 

Loading  Comparison  between  F-16  Bias  and  Radial  Tires 

Loading  Condition:  Rated  Pressure  (310  psi  initially) 

Corrected  Load  (as  shown  below) 

KSubjected  to  Flywheel  Loading  only> 

(A)  Static,  10  and  40  MPH 

Deflection  Bias  Radial 

30  %  14000  lb  12000  lb 

(initially  310  psi)  (initially  310  psi) 

(B)  Maximum-Power  Takeoff 

Deflection  Bias  Radial 

33  %  16200  lb  16200  lb 

(initially  310  psi)  (initially  390  psi) 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  I  that  the  radial  tire  requires  aibout  16%  less 
load  than  the  bias  tire  for  producing  30%  deflection.  In  other  words,  when 
subjected  to  the  same  load,  it  is  easier  to  deflect  a  radial  tire.  The  3-D 
deformation  under  study  is  a  small  but  significant  portion  of  the  deformed  tire 
(a  rectangular  region  near  the  contact  between  tire  and  flywheel).  Fig.  4 
indicates  this  portion  with  the  shaded  area  as  well  as  the  locations  of  two 
reference  points.  The  first  selected  reference  point  was  located  on  the  tire 
sidewall,  near  and  above  the  wheel  flange  and  approximately  at  11  O'clock 
position  (far  away  from  the  loading  contact  area),  at  which  the  height  change  or 
the  out-of-plane  deformation  was  measured  directly  by  the  fiber-optic 
displacement  sensor.  This  height  change  is  perpendicular  to  the  tire  sidewall 
in  the  direction  parallel  to  the  wheel  axle. 

Figs.  5,  6,  7  and  8  show  some  of  the  3-D  deformation  data  for  these  two 
tires*  Tables  II  and  III  show  the  summarized  deformations  subjected  to  various 
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loading  conditions.  Each  deformation  shows  the  magnitude  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  (min^max)  across  a  row  of  interest,  relative  to  the  second  reference 
point  (at  the  upper-left  corner  of  the  shaded  area).  Afterward,  the  absolute 
deformation  can  be  computed  by  adding  the  additional  deformation  of  the  second 
reference  point  itself  to  all  the  min-max  deformation  data. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Tables  II  and  III,  when  subjected  to  the  same 
percentage  of  deflection,  the  deformation  magnitudes  appear  to  be  about  the  same 
between  these  two  tires,  but  the  shape  of  deformation  is  different.  Unlike  the 
bias  tire,  the  radial  tire  looks  like  a  flat  tire  when  loaded.  The  conclusions 
based  on  the  deformation  data  analysis  are  summarized  in  the  next  section. 

Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

The  measuring  system  and  the  optical  technique  used  worked  very  well. 
The  selected  camera  shutter  speed  of  1/1000  seconds  was  adequate.  Various  yaw 
angles  and  tire  rotation  speeds  were  implemented  during  the  dyneunic  tests,  but 
their  complete  deformation  analysis  results  are  not  yet  available.  In  this 
paper,  only  the  tire  deformations  under  the  static  loading  conditions  with  and 
without  yaw  angles  are  included. 

After  analyzing  all  deformation  data  near  the  contact  area,  the  following 
conclusions  can  be  made: 

(1)  In  general,  both  tires  exhibit  approximately  the  same  min-max  deformation 
magnitudes,  even  though  the  shapes  of  deformation  are  different,  although  the 
radial  tire  seems  to  deform  a  little  more. 

(2)  For  both  tires,  the  degree  of  deformation  increases  as  the  percentage  of 
deflection  increases  (or  as  the  applied  load  increases). 

(3)  The  presence  of  yaw  angle  has  some  effect  on  both  tires  in  terms  of 
deformation  magnitude.  The  radial  tire  deforms  a  little  more  than  the  bias  tire 
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with  yaw  angles,  but  more  symmetric  with  respect  to  positive  and  negative  yaw 
angles.  In  contrast,  the  bias  tire  deforms  a  little  more  with  positive  yaw  angle 
than  negative  one.  Furthermore,  the  bias  tire  shows  a  proportional  relationship 
between  the  relative  min— max  deformation  magnitude  and  the  yaw  angle,  the 
magnitude  increases  as  the  yaw  angle  in  the  positive  direction  increases.  In 
contrast,  the  radial  tire  exhibits  relatively  insensitive  to  yaw  angle  change. 

(4)  In  terms  of  maximum  absolute  deformation,  bias  tires  exhibit  little  more  than 
the  radial  ones,  but  the  difference  is  insignificant.  Note  that  this  is  not  the 
relative  min-meuc  deformation  as  shown  in  Tables  II  and  III.  Rather,  it  is  the 
maximum  overall  deformation  when  compared  to  the  free  loading  condition. 

Future  work  will  include  3-D  deformation  analysis  of  dynamic  testing.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  rotating  speed  affects  tire  deformation, 
especially  at  critical  speeds. 
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TABLE  II 


Bias  Tire:  Relative  Deformation  (Min-Max) 
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30%  deflection, 
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30%  deflection. 
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TABLE  III 


Radial  Tire:  Relative  Deformation  (Min-Max) 


1  0%  deflection, 

2  30%  deflection, 

3  0%  deflection, 

4  30%  deflection. 


0  mph,  yaw=0'’ 
0  mph,  yaw=0° 
0  mph,  yaw=2° 
0  mph,  yaw=2° 


5 

6 

7 

8 


0%  deflection, 
30%  deflection, 
0%  deflection, 
30%  deflection. 


0  mph,  yaw=4'’ 
0  mph,  yaw=4‘’ 
0  mph, '  yaw=-4‘’ 
0  mph,  yaw=-4‘’ 
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Hg- 1  Experimental  Arrangement  for  3D  Geometry  Measurement 


Note:  Fringe  1  is  scanned  first  (from  top  to  bottom)  and  the  remaining  fidnges 
are  then  scanned  horizontally  line  by  line  as  shown  in  fiiis  figure. 


Fig.  2  Image  Data  Scanning  Process 


Fig.  3  Loaded  Tire  with  Yaw  Angle 
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F16  Bias:  30%  Defl.,  0  mph  ^  . 

Load:  12000  lb,  Pressure:  317  psi 
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Fig.  6  F-16  Bias  Tire  with  30%  Deflection  and  0®  yaw 


F16  Radial:  30%  Defl.,  0  moh  . 
Load:12000  lb,  Pressure:  317  psi 
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o.  8  F-16  Radial  Tire  with  30%  Deflection  and  0»  yaw 
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Abstract 

The  base  current  of  AlGaAs/GaAs  heterojunction  bipolar  transistor  subjected  to  a  long  bum-in  test  often 
exhibits  an  abnormal  characteristic  with  an  ideality  factor  of  about  3,  rather  than  a  normal  ideality  factor  between 
1  to  2,  in  die  mid-voltage  range.  This  paper  develops  an  analytical  model  to  investigate  the  physical  medianisms 
underlying  such  a  characteristic.  Consistent  with  the  Ending  of  an  experimental  work  reported  recendy,  our  model 
calculations  show  that  the  recombination  current  in  the  base  has  an  ideality  factor  of  about  3  in  the  mid-voltage  range 
and  that  such  a  current  is  responsible  for  the  observed  abnormal  base  current  in  heterojunction  bipolar  transistor  after 
a  long  bum-in  test  Post-bum-in  data  measured  from  two  different  heterojunction  bipolar  transistors  arc  also  included 
in  support  of  the  model. 


! 
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MODELING  THE  POST-BURN*IN  ABNORMAL  BASE  CURRENT  IN 
AlGaAs/GaAs  HETEROJUNCTION  BIPOLAR  TRANSISTORS 


J.  J.  Liou 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Bum-in  tests  carried  out  in  a  thermal  and/or  electrical  stress  condition  are  useful  in  detennining  the  long-tcnn 
performance  of  AlGaAs/GaAs  heterojunction  bipolar  transistors  (HBTs)  [1-3].  Experimental  results  often  show  that 
the  bum-in  test  increases  considerably  die  base  current  I3  but  does  not  alter  notably  the  collector  current  Iq, 
Furthermore,  an  abnormal  base  current  with  an  ideality  factor  n  ••  3  in  die  mid-voltage  range  is  often  observed  in 
the  Gummel  plot  of  an  HBT  subjected  to  a  relatively  long-hour  bum-in  test  [1-3].  An  attempt  has  been  made  earlier 
to  model  the  HBT  post-bum-in  behavior  [4].  The  analysis  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  defects  at  the  base 
surface  may  migrate  to  the  hetero-interface  during  the  high  thermal/elcctrical  stress  condition  (i.e., 
recombination/thermal  enhanced  defect  diffusion  [5]).  While  such  a  model  can  successfully  describe  I3  and  in 
HBTs  subjected  to  a  relative  short  bum-in  test  (144-hTS  stress  in  Fig.  1),  it  fails  to  predict  I3  with  n  •*  3 
characteristics  observed  in  the  HBT  after  a  long-hour  stress  test,  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  Ig  measured  after  300- 
his  stress.  Sugahara  et  al.  [3]  have  suggested  that  such  an  abnormal  current  can  be  attributed  to  a  significant  increase 
in  the  number  of  defects  in  the  strained  base  (i.e.,  stress-induced  defects)  during  the  long  stress  hours.  Also,  they 
have  demonstrated  that  the  post-bum-in  I3  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  base  lattice  strain  is  relaxed. 

This  paper  presents  a  comprehensive  theoretical  study  on  the  abnormal  base  current  in  the  post-bum-in  HBT. 
Based  on  the  Shockley-Read-Hall  (SRH)  recombination  statistics,  a  model  for  the  recombination  current  in  the  base 
r^ion  is  developed.  Our  model  calculations  show  diat  such  a  current  has  an  ideality  factor  of  about  3  in  the  mid¬ 
voltage  range  and  thus  is  responsible  for  the  observed  abnormal  base  current  in  HBT  after  a  long  bum-in  test  With 
the  aid  of  the  model  and  measurement  data,  physical  mechanisms  underlying  the  observed  abnormal  base  current 
in  the  post-bum-in  HBT  are  also  discussed. 

2.  MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 
2.1  Pre-Bum-In  HBT 

We  focus  on  the  base  current  of  a  mesa-etched  N/p'*'/n  HBT.  There  are  two  major  components  for  the  base  current 
of  pre-bum-in  HBT: 

where  IgL  is  h^sc  leakage  current  and  Igj^j  is  the  normal  base  current.  For  the  bias  condition  of  applied  base- 
collector  voltage  =  0  and  base-emitter  voltage  Vgg  >  0  (Lc,,  forward-active  mode),  the  base  leakage  current  is 
originated  from  the  leakage  of  electron  from  the  base  to  emitter  through  the  emitter-base  periphery  and  is  the 
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Currents  (A) 


Vbe  (V) 


Fig.  1  Base  and  collector  current  characteristics  of  a  post-bum-in  (subjected  to  240  temperature  and  10^  AJcvc? 
cuirent  density  stress)  AlGaAs/GaAs  HBT  calculated  from  a  previously  developed  model  [4]  and  obtained 
from  measurements.  The  model  of  [4]  gives  an  accurate  prediction  for  the  HBT  behavior  after  a  relatively 
short  stress  test  (i.e.,  144  hrs),  but  fails  to  describe  the  base  current  (i.e.,  with  an  ideality  factor  of  about 
3  between  Vbe  =  0.3  and  1.2  V)  of  the  HBT  subjected  to  a  long  stress  test  (i.c.,  300  hrs). 
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dominate  cuirent  component  for  I3  at  relatively  small  VfiE  [6].  This  cuirent  is  given  by  [6] 

Ibl  =  V’bl[1  *  c^*VbeFi/Vt)1 

where  Pg  is  dae  emitter  perimeter  length,  ^  fully-activated  (i.c,,  Vg£  »  Vj)  base  leakage  current  density, 
and  is  m  empirical  parameter  determining  the  shape  of  the  base  leakage  current 

The  normal  base  current  in  general  consists  of  1)  the  recombination  current  IgcRE  ^  emitter-side  of  flic 
hctcrojunction  space-charge  region;  2)  the  recombination  current  in  the  base-side  of  the  hctcrojunction  space- 
charge  region;  3)  flic  sur&ce  recombination  current  I|^  at  the  emitter  side-walls  and  extrinsic  base  surface;  4)  the 
recombination  cunent  in  the  QNB;  and  5)  the  injection  current  from  the  base  into  emitter.  The  details  of 
these  current  components  can  be  been  found  in  the  literature  [7],  For  pre-bum-in  HBTs,  Iqj^  is  negligible  because 
the  number  of  defects  in  the  QNB  is  small  and  the  base  is  very  thin.  In  addition,  IscxB  ^  neglected  due  to  the  fact 
fliat  the  majority  of  space-charge  region  (SCR)  resides  in  the  emitter  becatise  of  the  very  high  base  doping  density. 
Thus 

IbN  ”  ^SCRE  ^RS 

The  ideality  factor  of  this  current  ranging  from  1  to  2. 

2.2  Post-Bum-In  HBT 

After  a  long  bum-in  test,  the  number  of  defects  in  the  base  will  be  increased  significantly  due  to  the  strained 
lattice  during  the  stress  test  [3].  As  a  result,  substantial  electron-hole  recombination  occurs  in  both  the  base-side  of 
the  SCR  and  the  QNB,  and  the  conventional  thin-  QNB  and  thin-SCR  approximations  are  no  longer  valid.  Thus, 
for  an  HBT  after  a  long  bum-in  test, 

^  ^BASE  ^SC3tE  ^RS  ^RE 


where  -  IscRB  *  ^^qnb» 


^BASE  ” 


i 


*(x)dx  +  Aq 


--B 

I"' 


Here  A  is  the  emitter  area,  x  =  0  and  Xj  are  the  boundaries  of  base-side  SCR,  x  =  X2  and  Xb  arc  the  boundaries 
of  the  QNB,  and  U**®  is  the  total  SRH  recombination  rate  summing  the  recombination  rates  at  each  trapping  state 
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Eu  (i  =  1^.  N  is  the  total  number  of  trapping  states): 


N 

jjSBK  ^ 

i=l 


(6) 


and  [7] 

UjSRH  =  (pn  .  n.2)(i  +  rXNTiOiV  J/{p  +  n  +  2niCosh[(En  -  Ei)/kT]}  (7) 

p  and  n  are  hole  and  election  concentrations  in  the  QNB,  n^  is  the  intrinsic  &ee-carricr  concentration,  T  is  the  trap- 
assisted  tunneling  factor,  is  the  trapping  density  at  Ej-^,  («  10*^^  cxn'^  is  the  capture  cross  section  at  N^,, 

(••  10^  cm/sec)  is  the  electron  thermal  velocity,  and  Ej  is  the  intrinsic  Fermi  energy.  The  trap-assisted  tunneling  is 
important  for  high  field  region,  such  as  the  emitter-base  SCR,  where  electrons  can  tunnel  through  the  energy  band 
via  traps  and  subsequently  recombine  with  holes  [8].  In  a  low  field  region,  such  as  the  QNB,  F  approaches  zero. 
This  factor  is  given  by  [8] 


r  =  (AE/kl)  exp(uAE/kT  -  K’u^u 


(8) 


Here  AE  is  the  energy  between  the  conduction  band  edge  and  the  trapping  state  energy  since  electrons  in  these 
energies  are  tunneling  possible,  and  K’  is  a  parameter  inversely  proportional  to  the  local  electric  field  %: 

K’  =  (4/3X2m*AE3)<^/(qfai)  (9) 

m’  is  the  effective  electron  mass  and  fa  is  the  reduced  Planck  constant  When  |  is  large,  K’  is  small,  and  T  becomes 
large. 

For  the  QNB,  the  minority-carrier  lifetime  tg  is  related  to  the  electron  concentration  as  [9] 


Xg  =  (n  -  n<,)AJ^  =  AnAJ^ 

where  nj  is  the  equflibnum  electron  concentration  and  An  is  the  excess  electron  concentration, 
arbitrary  length  [7], 


(10) 

For  a  base  with  an 


An  =  An(X2)smh[(Xg  -  x)/Lg]/smh[^g  -  X2)/LJ 


(11) 
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Here  Ljj  =  (DqTb)^  is  the  electron  diffusion  length  in  the  QNB  and,  using  the  thermionic  and  tunneling  mechanisms 
at  hetero-interface  and  Boltzmann  statistics  in  the  QNB  [10] 


AnCXj)  =  qVaY„NECxp(-VBiA^T)/^  0^) 

%  =  qD^eXa  -  Xj  +  +  qv„y„«p[(VB2  -  AE(yq)/VT]  (13) 

where  is  the  electron  thermal  velocity,  is  the  electron  tunneling  coefGcient,  Ne  is  the  emitter  doping 
concentration,  and  Vbi  and  Vb2  are  the  barrier  potentials  on  the  emitter  and  base  sides  of  the  junction,  respectively. 
Since  Tg  and  An  are  related  to  each  other,  a  numerical  procedure  is  needed  to  calculate  and  dius 

iteratively,  provided  the  parameters  associated  with  the  SRH  process  (i.e.,  Ejj,  and  N)  arc  specified. 

For  the  SCR,  n,  p,  and  %  distributions  in  the  base-side  of  SCR  needed  in  (7)  and  (8)  are  given  by 


n(x)  =  n(X2)exp[-Vi(xyVTl  (1^) 

P(x)  =  p(X2)«p[Vj(x)A^J  (15) 

^x)  =  -(qNB/eB)(X2-x)  (16) 


where  is  the  electrostatic  potential  (i.e.,  V.(X2)  =  0  is  chosen  as  the  reference  potential),  Ng  is  the  base  doping 
concentration,  and  Eg  is  the  dielectric  permittivity  in  base.  The  position-dependent  in  the  base-side  of  SCR  can 
be  expressed  as  [7] 


Vi(x)  =  -0^(qNB/eB)(X2  -  x)^  (17) 

As  will  be  shown  later,  l^^SE  ideality  factor  of  about  3  in  the  mid-voltage  range  and  thtis  is  the 

current  component  contributing  to  the  abnormal  base  current  observed  in  the  post-bum-in  HBT. 


3.  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

We  first  investigate  the  effects  of  and  N  on  the  recombination  current  in  the  base.  The  device 
considered  has  a  typical  make-up  of  SxlO^^  cm*^  emitter  doping  concentration,  0.15  |im  emitter  layer  thickness,  10^^ 
cm'^  base  doping  concentration,  and  0.1  base  layer  thickness.  Also,  the  conduction  band  edge  E^^  has  been 
chosen  as  the  reference  for  (Le.,  =  0  if  located  at  E(^.  Fig.  2  shows  Ig^SE  calculated  firom  the  model  using 

fixed  Nyj  =  10^^  cm*^  and  a  single  trap  with  =  0.7  eV,  a  single  trap  with  =  1-4  eV,  and  multiple  traps  with 
Bj-i  =  0.7, 1.1,  and  1.4  eV  (i.c.,  N  =  3).  The  results  suggest  that  IgASE  ^  relatively  insensitive  to  Bj-^,  but  depends 
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10 
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1.2  1.3 


V..  (  Volt  ) 


Fig.  2  Recombinatioii  cuirent  in  the  base  vs  Vg®  calculated  &om  the  model  for  three  different  cases  of  and 


more  oa  the  number  of  trapping  state  N,  particularly  at  small  Vbe-  Furthermore,  all  three  currents  exhibit  an  n  •• 
3  characteristic. 

Intuitively,  one  expects  increases  with  increasing  Ejj  and  increasing  N  because  is  inversely  and 
directly  proportional  cosh(Ej;AtT)  and  N  (see  Eqs.  (6)  and  (7)),  respectively.  This  is  true  for  small  Vg£  (Le.,  Vgg 
<  0.8  V),  where  the  electric  field  in  the  SCR  is  high,  and  recombination  via  trap-assisted  tunneling  in  die  SCR  is 
the  dominant  process.  For  high  Vgg,  however,  the  electric  field  in  the  SCR  is  small,  and  the  SRH  recombination 
in  the  QNB  is  more  significant  Since  U**®  in  the  QNB  is  a  fiinction  of  the  electron  concentration,  an  increase  in 
Eg  and  increase  in  N  will  tend  to  increase  U®®,  but  such  a  change  will  also  tend  to  decrease  Xg  and  therefore 
decrease  the  electron  concentration  and  U®*®  in  the  QNB.  This  compensating  mechanism  leads  to  a  less  significant 
effect  of  Eg  and  N  on  IpAgc.  observed  in  the  region  of  Vgg  >  0.8  V  in  Fig.  2.  To  further  demonstrate  this,  we 
show  in  Fig.  3  Ibase  ^be  calculated  with  and  without  trap-assisted  tuimeling.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  cunent 
component  resulted  fiom  trap-assisted  tunneling  is  negligible  if  Vgg  is  greater  than  0.8  V.  For  this  bias  region, 
recombination  current  in  the  QNB  is  the  dominant  current,  and  Ig^^gg  is  less  insensitive  to  Nu  and  N,  as  observed 
in  Fig.  2.  Also  note  diat  the  abnormality  of  n  3  is  more  evident  in  Ibase  trap-assfeted  tunneling. 

The  dependence  of  U^*®(x)  on  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  with  details  of  U®”(x)  in  the  base-side  of  SCR 
also  shown  to  illustrate  the  SRH  recombination  rate  due  to  trap-assisted  tunneling  in  the  region.  The  recombination 
rate  in  the  SCR  decreases  with  increasing  Vgg  because  of  a  smaller  electric  field  and  thus  a  smaller  trap-assisted 
tunneling  factor  in  the  region. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  effect  of  N-g  on  the  recombination  current  in  the  base.  Here,  we  have  arbitrarily  chosen 
a  single  trap  with  Eg  =  0.7  eV  in  calculations.  Ocarly,  the  value  of  Ng  affects  Ibase  significantly,  and  Ng  will  be 
the  main  parameter  in  fitting  the  model  calculations  with  experimental  data. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  total  base  currents  of  pre-  and  post-bura-in  HBT-1  (device  make-up  and  its  leakage  current 
parameters  are  given  in  Table  I)  calculated  ffom  the  model  and  obtained  from  measurements.  The  plateau-like 
current  for  VgE  <  0.8  V  in  the  pre-bum-in  HBT  is  the  base  leakage  current  For  the  post-stress  HBT,  the  current 
behavior  for  Vgg  >  0.2  V  is  changed  to  that  of  n  ••  3.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  base  leakage 
current,  there  is  a  large  Ibase  “  post-bum-in  HBT.  Ng  =  8.75x10^  cm"^  has  been  used  to  fit  the  model  to 
measured  data,  suggesting  the  stress-induced  defect  density  in  such  an  HBT  is  8.75x10^*  cm  A  su^e  trap  with 
Eg  =  0.7  eV  has  also  been  used. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  total  base  currents  of  pre-  and  post-bum-in  HBT-2  (see  Table  I)  calculated  from  the  model 
and  obtained  from  measurements  [3].  For  this  device,  we  found  that  the  bum-in  test  resulted  in  Ng  =  2x10^®  cm'^ 
in  the  base.  This  is  smaller  than  Ng  in  HBT-1,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  HBT-2  is  subjected  to  a  less  severe  bum- 
in  test  (200  and  7x10^  AJew?)  than  HBT-1  (240  ®C  and  10‘‘  A/cm^. 
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Recombination  Current  in  Base  (  A  ) 


Fig.  3  Recombination  current  in  the  base  calculated  with  and  without  the  trap-assisted  tunneling  mechanism. 


Recombination  Rate  (cm 


Fig.  4  SRH  recombination  rates  vs  base  position  calculated  for  three  different  VgE-  Also  shown  are  the  details 
of  SRH  recombination  rates  in  the  base-side  of  the  SCR. 
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Vbe  (  Volt  ) 


Fig.  5  Recombination  cuirent  in  the  base  vs  Vbe  calculated  from  the  model  for  three  different 


Table  I  HBT  Structures  and  Leakage  Current  Parameters 


Panmeteis 

HBT-l 

HBT.2 

Emitter  doping  (cm‘^ 

5x10” 

5x10” 

Emitter  thickness  (^m) 

0.17 

0.18 

Emitter  area  (pm^) 

100 

30 

Base  doping  (cm*^ 

IxlO” 

IxlO” 

Base  diickness  (^m) 

0.1 

0.14 

(A/cm) 

IxlO'^ 

l_33xlO^ 

Fl 

0.005 

0.005 
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Base  Current  (  A  ) 
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V  (  ) 


Fig.  6  Prc-  and  post-bum-in  base  cunents  of  HBT-1  calculated  from  the  model  and  obtained  from 
measurements. 
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Base  Current  (  A  ) 
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Fig.  7  Prc-  and  post-bum-in  base  currents  of  HBT-2  calculated  from  the  model  and  obtained  from 
measurements  [3]. 
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4.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  model  has  been  developed  to  investigate  the  physical  mechanisms  underlying  the  abnormal  base  current  (i.e.,  with 
an  ideality  factor  of  about  3)  observed  in  the  post-bum-in  AlGaAs/GaAs  heterojunction  bipolar  transistor  (HBT). 
Our  study  confirms  the  finding  of  recent  experimental  work  that  such  a  current  resulted  from  the  significant  electron- 
hole  recombination  via  stress-induced  defect  centers  in  the  base  of  the  HBT.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  trap-assisted  tunneling  is  an  important  mechanism  for  recombination  in  die  space-charge  region  when  the  bias 
voltage  is  relatively  low.  The  model  calculations  compare  favorably  with  data  measured  from  two  different  HBTs. 


Acknowledgements— This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  a  research  grant  funded  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific 
Research. 
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Abstract 

>  —  wccb  to,  coMp„.i„g  iovarian. 

That  .pp^  .  ip  e,,  ^■ 

akeb  •  •  sense  m  the  non-visible  spectrum.  In  this  paper  we  extend  the  thermophysical 

^uce  .bo  ,Ho.  .  .o  b.  t„o.p  .boo.  .ho  .pvi«.  Fo..„oo  „o  dobpod  o„*  .ha. 

I.  addi.io„.  „o  show  .ha. 

s  r.  u  loB  o  to  TAI  foa.urea  can  be  accutafcly  modeled  by  symme.ric  alpba-s.ablo  models.  This 
approaco  as  shown  .o  yield  rebus,  classifier  performance.  ResnlU  on  ground  .ru.h  data  and  real  infrared 
.magery  are  presented.  The  application  of  this  scheme  tor  site  change  detection  is  discussed. 
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THERMOPHYSICAL  INVARIANTS  FROM  LWIR  IMAGERY  FOR  ATR 

N.  Nandhakumar 


1  Introduction 

Object  recognition  requires  robust  and  stable  features  that  are  separable  in  feature  space.  An  important 
characteristic  of  these  features  is  that  they  be  invariant  to  scene  conditions,  such  as  illumination,  and  changes 
in  viewpoint/object  pose.  The  formulation  of  invariant  features,  and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  feature 
variance  is  currently  being  addressed  by  a  number  of  reseairchers  in  the  computer  vision  community,  and  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  mature  and  growing  theory  of  feature  invariance.  Such  efforts  have  primarily 
considered  reflected-light  imagery  -  formed  by  sensing  visible  wavelength  energy.  This  investigation  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  distinct  (yet  related)  approaches  that  may  be  loosely  grouped  into  three  categories: 
(1)  Geometric  Invariance  (GI),  (2)  Quasi-Invariance  (QI),  and  (3)  Intensity-based  Invariance  (II). 

Geometric  invariants  have  been  investigated  since  the  inception  of  the  field  of  image  analysis  in 
the  early  1960s  (actually,  such  investigation  can  be  traced  back  to  the  onset  of  photogrammetry  in  the 
19th  century).  The  main  issue  is  the  investigation  of  features  that  are  invariant  with  respect  to  changes  in 
viewpoint.  Geometric  invariants  come  in  two  basic  “flavors”,  algebraic  and  differential.  Algebraic  invariants 
are  based  on  the  global  configuration  of  features  extracted  from  an  object,  and  involve  the  notion  of  algebraic 
shapes,  e.g.,  shapes  are  analytically  expressed  as  2D  conics,  and  invariant  relationships  are  identified  between 
conics  belonging  to  an  object.  Differentieil  invariants  are  polynomial  expressions  involving  the  local  curvature 
properties  of  2D  and  3D  curves  and  are  computed  for  each  point  on  the  curve.  Thus  differential  invariants 
are  actually  parameter  space  “signatures”  (e.g.,  a  locus  of  point  in  am  abstract  parameter  space)  that  are 
unique  to  the  object,  so  that  differences  between  two  parameter  space  signatures  define  different  objects.  A 
close  relationship  (an  equivalence  in  some  cases)  has  been  shown  between  some  formulations  of  differential 
invariants  and  algebraic  invariants  [Forsyth  et  al.,  1991].  There  are  several  examples  of  geometric  (actually 
algebraic)  invariants  of  planar  configurations  under  projective  transformation,  such  as  the  cross  ratio  using 
4  collinear  points,  5  coplanar  points  with  no  three  being  collinear,  a  conic  and  two  non-tangent  lines,  and 
a  pair  of  coplanar  conics.  More  recently,  an  invariant  of  a  pair  of  non-coplanar  conics  has  been  proposed 
[Long,  1995]. 

Quasi-Invariance  (QI)  can  be  thought  of  as  a  relaxation  of  the  central  notion  of  GI  [Binford  et  al., 
1989,  Zerroug  and  Nevatia,  1993].  A  Quasi-Invariant  is  a  property  of  a  geometric  configuration  that  is  sdmost 
invariant  under  a  class  of  imaging  transformations.  Formally,  a  geometric  configuration  is  a  QI  if  the  linear 
term(s)  in  the  Taylor  series  expansion  of  the  configuration  with  respect  to  the  parameters  of  the  imaging 
transformation  vanish.  This  has  the  effect  of  making  the  QI  measure  nearly  constant  over  a  large  region  of 
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the  viewing  hemisphere,  and  rapidly  diverging  only  as  the  angle  between  the  view  direction  and  the  surface 
normal  approaches  large  values.  This  behavior  lends  itself  to  probabilistic  modeling  and  the  use  of  reasoning 
schemes  such  as  Bayesian  evidence  accrual.  A  detailed  study  of  the  variation  of  “invariant”  features  with 
viewpoint  has  been  undertaken  [Burns  et  al.,  1993]. 

Intensity-based  Invariants  (IPs)  are  functions  of  image  intensities  that  yield  values  which  are  invari¬ 
ant  to  scene  illumination  and  viewpoint.  To  date,  some  investigation  of  IPs  has  been  conducted  for  visible 
imagery,  but  practically  none  has  been  reported  for  non-visible  imagery.  Examples  of  IPs  in  computer  vision 
include  color  features  for  object  recognition  [Klinker  et  al.,  1988,  Healey,  1991,  Healey  and  Slater,  1994]  and 
polarization  cues  for  material  identification  [Wolf,  1990].  A  more  direct  example  of  this  approach  computes 
ratios  of  albedos  of  homogeneous  image  intensity  patches  within  objects  in  visible  imagery  [Nayar  and  Bolle, 
1993]. 

Non-visible  modalities  of  sensing  have  been  shown  to  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  information  that 
can  be  used  for  object  recognition.  A  very  populeir  and  increasingly  affordable  sensor  modality  is  thermal 
imaging-  where  non-visible  radiation  is  sensed  in  the  long-wave  infrared  (LWIR)  spectrum  of  8/im  to  Ufim. 
The  current  generation  of  LWIR  sensors  produce  images  of  contrast  and  resolution  that  compare  favorably 
with  broadcast  television  quality  visible  light  imagery.  However,  the  images  are  no  longer  functions  of  only 
surface  reflectance.  As  the  wavelength  of  the  sensor  transducer  passband  increases,  emissive  effects  begin 
to  emerge  as  the  dominant  mode  of  electromagnetic  energy  exitance  from  object  surfaces.  The  (primarily) 
emitted  ladiosity  of  LWIR  energy  has  a  strong  dependence  on  internal  composition,  properties,  cind  state 
of  the  object  such  as  specific  heat,  density,  volume,  heat  generation  rate  of  internal  sources,  etc.  This 
dependence  may  be  exploited  by  specifying  image-derived  invariants  that  vary  only  if  these  parameters  of 
the  physical  properties  vary. 

The  derivation  of  thermophysical  invariants  (TFs)  from  non-visible  wavelength  imagery,  the  eval- 
nation  of  the  performance  of  these  invariants,  and  their  use  in  object  recognition  systems  poses  several 
advantages.  The  main  advantage  of  this  approach  is  the  potential  availability  of  a  number  of  new  (function¬ 
ally  independent)  invariants  that  depend  on  internal  compositional  properties  of  the  imaged  objects.  Note 
that  It  IS  possible  to  evaluate  the  behavior  of  thermophysical  invariants  using  ground  truth  data  consisting 
of  images  of  objects  of  known  composition  and  internal  state.  This  additional  information  can  be  used  to 
augmerit/complement  the  behavior  of  GI’s.  One  way  in  which  GI’s  can  be  integrated  with  TFs  for  object 
recognition  is  as  follows:  (1)  Parametric  curves  and/or  lines  are  extracted  from  an  LWIR  image.  (2)  The 
curves  are  used  to  compute  GFs  which  are  in  turn  used  to  hypothesize  object  identity  and  pose,  and  (3) 
TFs  are  computed  for  this  hypothesis  and  compared  to  a  stored  model  library  for  verification.  Some  details 
of  this  approach  are  presented  later. 

In  this  paper  we  first  review  a  recently  reported  scheme  that  establishes  thermophysical  quasi- 
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invariants  from  LWIR  imagery.  This  scheme  uses  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  at  the  surface  of 
the  imaged  object  to  specify  a  functional  relationship  between  the  object’s  thermophysical  properties  (e.g., 
thermal  conductivity,  thermal  capacitance,  emissivity,  etc.),  scene  parameters  (e.g.,  wind  temperature,  wind 
speed,  solar  insolation),  and  the  sensed  LWIR  image  gray  level.  We  use  this  functional  form  to  derive  features 
that  remain  relatively  constant  despite  changes  in  scene  parameters/driving  conditions.  In  this  formulation 
the  internal  thermophysical  properties  play  a  role  that  is  analogous  to  the  role  of  parameters  of  the  conics, 
lines  and/or  points  that  are  used  for  specifying  geometric  invariants  when  analyzing  visible  wavelength 
imagery.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  currently  available  techniques  of  formulating  features  that  depend  only  on 
external  shape  and  surface  reflectance  discontinuities,  the  phenomenology  of  LWIR  image  generation  can  be 
used  to  establish  new  features  that  “uncover”  the  composition  and  thermal  state  of  the  object,  and  which  do 
not  depend  on  surface  reflectance  characteristics.  However,  this  previous  technique  requires  a  great  deal  of 
scene  information  to  derive  the  thermophsyical  features,  and  also  requires  radiometrically  calibrated  imagery. 

Next,  we  extend  an  existing  scheme  for  forming  thermophysical  invariant  features  by  using  principles 
of  algebraic  invariance  theory  [Hilbert,  1887].  The  previous  TAI  approach  depended  on  the  use  of  radiomet¬ 
rically  calibrated  imagery,  i.e.  imagery  where  the  relationship  between  the  sensed  gray  scale  values  and  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  imaged  object  is  assumed  known  [Nandhakumar,  et  al,  1995].  Since  radiometri¬ 
cally  calibrated  LWIR  imagery  is  not  always  available  and  in  many  cases  such  calibration  is  not  possible,  the 
previously  reported  interpretation  algorithms  are  limited  to  a  relatively  small  range  of  applications.  The  new 
approach  presented  in  this  paper  allows  the  use  of  uncalibrated  imagery,  thus  broadening  the  application 
of  the  overall  approach.  Furthermore,  unlike  the  previous  approach  the  new  approach  does  not  require  any 
knowledge  of  the  ambient  conditions  of  the  scene.  It  accounts  for,  and  is  tolerant  to,  variation  in  atmospheric 
attenuation  from  scene  to  scene,  and  also  missing/unavailable  measurement  of  the  ambient  temperature  at 
the  scene.  This  further  detaches  the  object  recognition  process  from  the  environmental  conditions  under 
which  the  object  is  imaged,  and  by  requiring  less  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  scene,  the  dependence  of  the 
feature  on  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  object  is  increased.  The  new  TI  approach  is  used  to  generate 
features  in  a  model-based  object  recognition  scheme.  The  results  are  promising  in  that  the  features  derived 
show  strong  intra-class  stability  -  the  feature  value  is  constant  for  a  given  object  class  and  under  varying 
conditions.  The  features  also  exhibit  good  separability  characteristics  in  inter-class  tests  -  the  feature  values 
extracted  from  other  object  classes  are  well  separated.  In  addition,  we  show  that  the  distribution  of  the 
TAI  features  can  be  accurately  modeled  by  symmetric  alpha-stable  models.  This  approach  is  shown  to  yield 
robust  classifier  performance. 

Another  computer  vision/image  understanding  task  that  is  closely  related  to  object  recognition  is 
the  task  of  automatic  site  change  detection.  In  one  example  of  such  a  task,  images  are  obtained,  periodically, 
by  an  aircraft  or  satellite  flying  over  a  site  to  be  monitored.  The  imagery  is  compared  with  known  prior 
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information  or  detailed  site  models  to  determine  if  any  changes  have  occurred.  For  example,  it  may  be 
important  to  detect  if  a  patch  of  gravel  or  dirt  has  been  replaced  with  a  concrete  or  asphalt  surface  at 
some  factory  or  construction  site  being  monitored.  Since  some  information  is  usually  available  of  the  site 
being  monitored  (in  the  form  of  site  models),  and  also  of  the  imaging  parameters  of  the  sensors,  the  site 
change  detection  task  follows  the  paradigms  of  context-based  vision  and  model-based  vision.  It  is  also  closely 
related  to  the  task  of  object  recognition  where  a  hypothesis  of  an  object  composed  of  different  material  types 
is  verified  or  refuted.  A  particular  site  may  be  considered  to  be  a  composition  of  a  specific  collection  of 
materials.  A  feature  may  be  used  to  verify  the  existence  of  this  composition.  A  change  in  the  site  should 
result  in  a  feature  value  other  than  that  expected  for  the  original  site.  We  discuss  the  application  of  our 
approach  to  site  change  detection  and  present  results  of  analyzing  real  LWIR  imagery. 

The  ideas  presented  in  this  paper  are  continuations  and  extensions  of  previous  and  ongoing  research 
in  thermophysical  model-based  interpretation  of  LWIR  imagery.  Section  2  describes  relevant  past  work  on 
thermophysical  approaches  for  interpreting  infrared  imagery.  A  description  of  using  principles  of  algebraic 
invariance  to  formulate  thermophysical  invariants  is  presented  in  section  3,  followed  by  extensions  to  deal  with 
radiometrically  uncalibrated  IR  imagery.  Preliminary  experimental  results  of  applying  this  new  approach  to 
real  imagery  are  presented  in  section  4,  which  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  behavior  of  the  new  method, 
statistical  models  for  the  distribution  of  the  new  features,  issues  to  be  considered  in  using  this  method  for 
object  recognition,  and  issues  that  remain  to  be  explored. 

2  Past  Thermophysical  Approaches  to  IR  Image  Analysis 

2.1  Heuristic  Methods 

An  intuitive  approach  to  thermophysical  interpretation  of  LWIR  imagery  is  given  in  [Gander,  et  al,  1993]. 
This  approach  rests  upon  the  following  observation,  termed  the  “Thermal  History  Consistency  Constraint” 
and  analogous  to  Lowe’s  well  known  Viewpoint  Consistently  Constraint  [Lowe,  1987]:  “The  temperature  of  all 
object  features  for  a  passive  object  must  be  consistent  with  the  heat  flux  transfer  resulting  from  exposure  to 
the  same  thermal  history.”  In  [Gauder,  et  al,  1993]  this  constraint  is  exploited  by  analyzing  objects  to  locate 
components  that  are  similar  in  terms  of  thermophysical  properties  and  then  examining  a  temporal  sequence  of 
calibrated  LWIR  data  to  experimentally  assess  the  degree  to  which  such  thermophysically  similar  components 
exhibit  similar  temperature  state  temporal  behavior.  Such  analysis  was  shown  to  lead  to  formulation  of 
simple  intensity  ratio  features.  No  experimentation  was  done  with  multiple  objects  to  examine  between  and 
within-class  separation,  so  little  can  be  drawn  in  the  way  of  a  substantive  conclusion  with  respect  to  utility 
as  cin  object  identification  technique. 
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Figure  1:  Energy  exchange  at  the  surface  of  the  imaged  object.  Incident  energy  is  primarily  in  the  visible 
spectrum.  Surfaces  loses  energy  by  convection  to  air,  via  radiation  to  the  atmosphere,  and  via  conduction 
to  the  interior  of  the  object. 

2.2  A  Physics-Based  Model 

A  physics-based  approach  has  been  attempted  to  establish  invariant  and  quasi-invariant  features  which 
depend  only  on  thermophysical  object  properties.  Such  an  approach  requires  that  a  model  be  developed 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  at  an  elemental  surface  patch  on  the  object.  An  overview 
of  this  approach  is  presented  below.  The  use  of  this  model  in  a  previously  reported  technique  is  then  presented 
and  a  new  approach  that  uses  algebraic  invariance  theory  on  this  model  is  described  in  section  3. 

"  At  the  surface  of  the  iraagecl  object  (figure  1),  energy  absorbed  by  the  surface  equals  the  energy 
“lost”  to  the  environment  and  to  the  interior  of  the  object: 

Wats  =  Wiost  (1) 

Energy  absorbed  by  the  surface  is  given  by 

Wabs  =  Wi  cos6j  as  ,  (2) 

where,  Wj  is  the  incident  solar  irradiation  on  a  horizontal  surface  and  Oi  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of 
irradiation  and  the  surface  normal,  and  or,  is  the  surface  absorptivity  which  is  related  to  the  visual  reflectance 
Ps  hy  as  =  I  —  Ps-  The  energy  “lost”  by  the  surface  was  given  by 

Wiost  =  Wend  +  Wst  +  Wcv  +  Wrad.  (3) 

where  Wend  denotes  the  energy  conducted  from  the  surface  into  the  interior  of  the  object,  Wst  is  the  energy 
stored,  Wcv  denotes  the  energy  convected  from  the  surface  to  the  air  which  has  temperature  Tamb  and 
velocity  F,  and  Wrad  is  the  energy  lost  by  the  surface  to  the  environment  via  radiation,  The  radiation 
energy  loss  is  computed  from: 

Wra,  =  eaiTf-T^^,),  (4) 

where,  a  denotes  the  Stefan-Boltzman  constant,  Ts  is  the  surface  temperature  of  the  imaged  object,  and 
Tamb  is  the  ambient  temperature. 

The  convected  energy  transfer  is  given  by 
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Figure  2:  The  equivalent  thermal  circuit  for  the  extended  model  that  separates  the  stored  energy  component 
and  the  conduction  component  to  the  interior  of  the  object, 

Wcv  ^  — *  Tamb)  (5) 

where,  h  is  the  average  convected  energy  transfer  coefficient  for  the  imaged  surface,  which  depends  on  the 
wind  speed,  thermophysical  properties  of  the  air,  and  surface  geometry  [Incropera  and  DeWitt,  1981], 

The  conducted  energy  flow  is  decomposed  into  two  terms  Wend,  which  is  the  energy  conducted  to 
the  interior  of  the  object,  and  Wst  which  is  a  stored  energy  term. 

Wend  “  dTJdx^  ^6^ 

where  k  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  material,  and  x  is  distance  below  the  surface.  Here,  we  assume 
that  lateral  energy  conduction  is  insignificant  compared  to  conduction  along  the  direction  normal  to  the 

surface.  The  stored  energy  term  is  irp 

Ws.  =  Cr^  (7) 

where  Ct  is  the  lumped  thermal  capacitance  of  the  object  and  is  given  by 

Ct  =  DVe 

where,  D  is  the  density  of  the  object,  V  is  the  volume,  and  c  is  the  specific  heat.  Figure  2  shows  the 
equivalent  thermal  circuit  for  this  energy  flow  model.  The  resistances  are  given  by: 

and 

2.3  Establishing  a  Quasi-Invariant' 

The  physics-based  model  described  above  was  used  to  interpret  registered  IR  and  visual  imagery  from  an 
outdoor  scene  [Nandhakumar  &  Aggarwal  1988a].  First,  a  low  Biot  number  was  assumed,  viz.,  the  surface 
was  considered  to  be  a  thin  plate,  hence  Wend  =  0.  A  simplified  shape-from-shading  approach  was  used  to 
compute  COS0I  and  o,  from  the  visual  image.  The  surface  temperature,  T,,  was  estimated  from  the  thermal 
image  based  on  an  appropriate  model  of  radiation  energy  exchange  between  the  surface  and  the  infrared 
camera.  Wi  is  given  by  available  empirical  models  (based  on  time,  date  and  latitude  of  the  scene)  or  by 
measurement  with  a  pyranometer.  Note  that  it  is  reasonable  to  use  the  visual  reflectance  to  estimate  the 
energy  absorbed  by  the  surface  since  approximately  90%  of  the  energy  in  solar  irradiation  lies  in  the  visible 
wavelengths  [Incropera  and  DeWitt,  1981].  The  wind  speed  and  ambient  temperature  are  also  measured  for 
the  scene.  Thus  the  energy  flows,  Wahs,  W^v,  Wrad  and  hence  W,t  may  be  computed  from  the  image  and 
scene  information. 
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It  is  clear  from  figure  2  that  the  conduction  energy  term  W^t  depends  on  the  lumped  thermal 
capacitance  Ct  of  the  object  and  can  be  used  to  describe  the  object’s  ability  to  sink/source  thermal  radiation, 
a  feature  shown  to  be  useful  in  discriminating  between  different  classes  of  objects.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
feature’s  dependence  on  differences  in  absorbed  energy  flux,  a  normalized  feature  was  defined  to  be  the  ratio 
R  =  WstfWabs^  The  values  were  found  to  be  lowest  for  vehicles,  highest  for  vegetation  and  in  between  for 
buildings  and  pavements.  Classification  of  objects  using  this  property  value  is  discussed  in  [Nandhakumar 
and  Aggarwal,  1988b]. 

Although  this  approach  for  integrated  analysis  of  thermal  and  visual  imagery  is  powerful  in  that  it 
makes  available  features  that  are  completely  defined  by  internal  object  properties,  the  thermophysical  feature 
estimates  were  not  sufficiently  reliable  due  to  errors  in  segmentation  and  registration  of  the  thermal  and  visual 
image  pairs,  and  the  noise-sensitivity  of  shape-from-shading  techniques  used  in  computing  relative  orientation 
of  the  surface  [Zhang,  et  al  1994].  A  statistically  robust  scheme  for  computing  the  thermophysical  feature 
R  was  proposed  to  minimize  this  drawback  [Nandhakumar,  1994].  However,  the  computational  complexity 
for  such  a  technique  is  very  high.  Another  limitation  in  the  previous  formulation  is  that  a  low  Biot  number 
was  assumed,  viz.,  the  surface  was  assumed  to  be  a  thin  plate,  which  is  rarely  satisfied  in  practise.  Also, 
the  technique  requires  a  priori  knowledge  of  several  surface  and  scene  parameters  such  as  emissivity,  wind 
speed,  solar  insolation,  etc,  which  in  many  applications  are  unavailable.  Even  in  those  situations  where  such 
information  is  available,  the  thermophysical  feature,  i2,  is  only  weakly  invariant.  While  separation  between 
classes  is  preserved,  the  range  of  values  of  R  for  each  class  is  observed  to  vary  with  time  of  day  and  season 
of  year.  Also,  the  feature  R  is  able  to  only  separate  very  broad  categories  of  objects,  such  as  automobiles, 
buildings,  and  vegetation  -  it  lacks  the  specificity  to  differentiate  between  different  models  of  vehicles. 

An  improved  formulation  that  attempts  to  overcome  these  limitations  is  described  in  section  3, 
wherein  the  feature  is  constrained  to  be  invariant  to  affine  transformations  of  the  driving  (scene)  conditions. 

3  Thermophysical  Algebraic  Invariants  (TAI’s) 

An  improved  approach  for  computing  invariant  features  that  depend  on  the  internal,  thermophysical  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  imaged  object,  and  that  are  invariant  to  driving  (scene  and  surface)  parameters  is  based  on  a 
reformulation  of  the  model  outlined  in  section  2.  In  this  formulation  we  explicitly  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  ambient  temperature  be  known,  and  we  eliminate  the  requirement  that  radiometric  calibration  be 
known.  First,  to  account  for  reasonable  values  of  Biot  numbers,  viz.  for  objects  other  than  thin  plates.  Wend 
is  no  longer  assumed  to  be  zero.  Next,  the  radiosity  at  the  surface  of  an  object  can  be  approximated  to 
be  linearly  dependent  on  surface  temperature.  Consider  equation  (4)  for  the  radiation  energy  loss  term.  A 
standard  simplification  of  this  expression  results  in  the  following  form  [Incropera  and  DeWitt,  1981], 
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Wrad  =  eaiT,+  Taml,){T^  -  TL,)iT,  -  Tami)  =  h'{%  -  (9) 

where  h'  is  assumed  to  be  constant  over  a  specific  range  of  temperatures.  Note  that  when  the  variation  in 
scene  temperature  is  no  more  than  the  error  due  to  the  linearity  assumption  is  less  than  10%  (figure 

3),  which  we  have  found  to  be  comparable  to  the  accuracy  possible  by  radiometric  calibration. 


This  observation  also  implies  that  the  gray  level,  of  the  LWIR  image  is  related  to  the  surface 
temperature,  of  the  object’s  surface  by  a  linear  relationship, 

=  (10) 
Using  the  above  approximations  the  energy  balance  equation,  Wahs  =  Wrad  +  Wcv  +  W^t  +  W^nd  may  be 
now  rewritten  in  the  following  linear  form:^ 

a}xi  +  a^X2  +  a^xz  +  a^x^  +  a^x^  =  0.  (11) 


where 


a}  =  cosOj 

xi  =  Wia, 

c?  =  L, 

X2  =  -p{h  +  h') 

c?  =  Cj’ 

1 

II 

CO 

H 

—  k 

a;4  ^  -h  Tint 

a5  =  l 

Xz  —  (Tarnb  "b  /^)(^  "b 

(12) 


Any  pixel  in  the  LWIR  image  of  an  object  will  yield  a  5-D  measurement  tensor,  a.  The  image 
measurement  (gray  level)  specifies  a?.  The  values  for  aS  a^,  and  are  known  when  the  identity  and  pose 
of  the  object  are  hypothesized.  The  '^driving  conditions”,  or  unknown  scene  parameters  that  change  from 
scene  to  scene  are  described  by  Xi.  For  each  pixel  in  the  thermal  image  eqn  (12)  defines  a  hyperplane  in  5-D 
space.  Note  that  the  last  element  of  the  measurement  tensor  is  always  unity. 


3.1  An  Algebraic  Invariance  Formulation 

Consider  two  diflFerent  LWIR  images  of  a  scene  obtained  under  different  scene  conditions  and  from  different 
viewpoints.  Consider  N  points  on  the  object  that  (a)  are  visible  in  both  views,  and  (b)  have  been  selected 
to  lie  on  different  components  of  the  object  which  differ  in  material  composition  and/or  surface  normal 
direction.  Assume  (for  the  nonce)  that  the  object  pose  for  each  view,  and  point  correspondence  between  the 
two  views  are  available  (or  hypothesized).  A  point  in  each  view  yields  a  contravariant  tensor  a*  as  defined 
by  eqn  (12).  Let  the  collection  of  these  tensors  be  denoted  by  4,  Ar  =  1, 2, . . . ,  AT  for  the  first  scene/image 
and  1,2,...,  AT  for  the  second  scene.  For  the  fc-th  point  we  denote  the  measurement  tensor  as  aj^  for 

the  first  view,  and  as  bj.  for  the  second  view,  and  the  driving  conditions  tensor  as  x^. 

^  Here,  we  use  the  Einstein  notation  to  denote  the  image-based  measurement  vector  as  a  contravariant  tensor,  a* ,  while  the 
changing  scene  conditions  form  a  covariant  tensor,  xi.  Therefore,  a^Xi  =  0. 
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Figure  4:  We  need  a  collection  of  five  points  in  5D  measurement  space  to  compute  the  affine  transformation, 
Tj,  between  two  scenes.  Two  different  sets  of  5  points  each  can  be  used  to  define  an  absolute  invariant 
provided  det(Ti)  =  det(r2). 
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We  assume  that  the  scene/driving  conditions,  for  the  first  view  and  for  the  second  view,  are 
related  by  an  affine  transformation.  The  justification  of  this  assumption  is  discussed  below.  We  have  found, 
empirically,  that  this  assumption  holds  when  the  points  are  selected  using  the  method  discussed  later  in  this 
paper.  Since  the  are  transformed  affinely,  then  it  follows  that  the  aj^  are  also  transformed  affinely.  Note 
that  an  affine  transformation  from  one  scene  to  another  is  trivial  to  obtain  if  we  have  only  five  points  that 
generate  five  non-coplanar  tensors  in  our  5-D  measurement  space.  Consider  one  such  subset  of  5  of  the  N 
points,  and  denote  them  as  h,  j,  I,  rriy  and  n. 

The  determinant 


d(ajajajaman)  = 


at 


_2  —3  ^4  ^5 

dlL  fliv,  CL^ 

'*m  m 


cl: 


n 


=  |A| 


(13) 


/|2  ^3  qA 

defines  the  “volume”  of  the  oriented  parallelepiped  formed  by  the  pencil  of  the  five  contravariant  tensors  a/^, 
aj,  a/,  ayrxj  The  above  determinant  is  a  relative  invariant  to  the  affine  transformation  [Gurevich,  1964], 


i.e.. 


d(aj^ajajainan)  —  ^hjlmn  X  d(b|^bjbjbuabn)  (14) 

where  Shjimn  is  the  determinant  of  the  affine  transformation,  Thjimm  which  relates  the  measurement  tensors, 

i.e.,  aj^  =  hi^Thjimny  k  G  {A,i,  /,m,  n}. 


Consider  another  set  of  five  points  in  which  at  least  one  point  is  different  from  the  previous  set. 
Denote  this  second  set  as  {p,  s,f}.  Again,  assume  that  the  measurement  tensors  for  this  collection  of 

points  undergo  an  affine  transformation  from  the  first  scene  to  the  second,  and  denote  this  transformation 
by  'Tpqrst' 

d(apaqapasa|j)  =  Spqrst  x  d(bpbqbrbsb^)  (15) 

where  Spqrst  =  det(Tjo^r5t)-  Hence,  if  Shjimn  =  Spqrst,  then  we  can  define  an  absolute  invariant  as 


1  = 


d(ajjajaiainan) 

d(apaqarasa^) 


u 


(16) 


where  A  and  A  are  measurement  matrices  formed  by  the  tensors  indicated  above. 

Note  that  the  existence  of  affine  transformations  Thjimn  and  Tpqrst  is  easy  to  ensure  by  selecting  the 
points  that  lie  on  different  material  types  and/or  have  different  surface  normals.  However,  the  existence  and 
selection  of  two  sets  of  five  points  such  that  Shjimn  =  Spqrst  holds  is  crucial  to  the  existence  and  determination 
of  an  absolute  invariant.  Our  experimental  investigation  shows  that  point  sets  that  satisfy  this  equivalence 
class  of  transformations  are  plentiful  on  any  real,  complex  object  such  as  a  vehicle.  The  thermophysical 
justification  for  the  existence  of  this  equivalence  class  is  being  addressed  in  our  ongoing  work. 

The  selection  of  the  two  sets  (with  five  points  in  each)  that  satisfy  this  equivalence  relationship 
may  be  attempted  as  a  data-driven  training  task  as  follows.  LWIR  imagery  from  different  object  classes  are 
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obtained  at  different  times  of  day  and  different  seasons  of  the  year.  N  points  are  picked  on  an  object  -  on 
distinctive  components  that  differ  in  material  composition  and/or  surface  normal.  Consider  the  image  from 
time  tu  and  the  image  from  ty,  u  ^  v.  The  measurements  at  ty  along  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of 
the  object  form  the  tensors  ajj..  Similarly,  image  information  at  time  is  used  to  form  the  measurement 
tensors  bj^. 

All  combinations  of  two  sets  of  five  points  each,  {h,j,l,m,n}  and  {p,q,r,s,t},  are  examined. 
The  measurement  matrices  (aj^ajujaman),  (bj^bjbjbmbn),  (apaqarasaj;),  and  (bpbqbrbsbj)  are  con¬ 
structed.  The  transformations  Thjimn  and  Tpqrst,  if  they  exist,  and  the  their  determinants  Shjimn,  and  Spqrit 
are  computed.  The  two  sets  that  best  satisfy  Shjimn  =  Spqrst  for  different  choices  of  pairs  of  scenes/images, 

i.e.  different  choices  of  and  t„,  are  selected.  With  N  points,  the  number  of  possible  choices  of  the  pair  of 
sets  of  points  is  given  by  I  f  N\  \  f  N\ 

^  2  V(W-5)!5!j  V(W  -  5)!5!  ~  7  .  J  J 

In  order  for  the  invariant  feature  to  be  useful  for  object  recognition  the  value  of  I  must  be  different  if  the 

measurement  vector  is  obtained  from  a  scene  that  does  not  contained  the  hypothesized  object  and/or  the 

hypothesized  pose  is  incorrect.  A  search  for  the  best  sets  of  points  that  both  identify  the  object  and  separate 

the  classes  must  be  conducted  over  the  point  sets.  The  point  sets  may  be  rated  for  their  intra-class 

invariance,  then  the  best  choices  may  be  used  to  evaluate  their  inter-class  separability. 

3.2  Employing  TAI’s  for  Object  Recognition  /  Site  Change  Detection 

The  feature  computation  scheme  formulated  above  is  suitable  for  use  in  an  object  recognition  system  that 
employs  a  hypothesize-and-verify  strategy.  The  scheme  would  consist  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  extract  geometric  features,  e.g.,  lines  and  conics. 

2.  for  image  region,  r,  hypothesize  object  class,  k,  and  pose  using,  for  example,  geometric  invariants  as 
proposed  by  Forsyth,  et  al  [Forsyth,  et  al,  1991], 

3.  use  the  model  of  object  k  and  project  visible  points  labeled  i  —  1,2,...  onto  image  region  r  using 
scaled  orthographic  projection, 

4.  for  point  labeled  i  in  the  image  region,  assign  thermophysical  properties  of  point  labeled  i  in  the  model 
of  object  k, 

5.  use  the  gray  levels  at  each  point  and  the  assigned  thermophysical  properties,  to  compute  the  measure¬ 
ment  matrices  A  and  A,  and  hence  compute  the  feature  /*(r)  =  |A|/|A|,  and  finally, 

6.  compare  feature  f^{r)  with  model  prototype  Fk  to  verify  the  hypothesis. 
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The  application  of  this  scheme  for  site  change  detection  is  straightforward.  For  a  site  being  moni¬ 
tored,  M  different  types  of  surfaces  are  selected  a  -priori  to  produce  a  thermophysical  affine  invariant.  Note 
that  we  must  have  M  >  5.  One  may  also  be  able  to  specify  more  than  one  TAI,  and  hence  establish  a  feature 
vector.  An  LWIR  image  is  first  registered  with  the  site  using  established  techniques  [Barrett,  et  al,  1994]. 
The  gray  levels  from  the  M  selected  regions  along  with  the  known  material  properties  are  used  to  generate 
the  TAI  features.  When  one  or  more  of  the  surfaces  change  (e.g.,  from  gravel  to  concrete)  then  the  feature 
(vector)  computed  from  the  scene  under  the  hypothesis  of  the  prior  material  types  will  produce  a  value 
different  from  that  expected.  The  detection  of  the  change  is  thus  linked  to  the  refutation  of  an  incorrect 
hypothesis. 

3.3  Reduced  Dimension  Forms 

The  linear  form,  eqn  (11),  must  be  slightly  modified  to  facilitate  feature  specification  in  scenarios  where  the 
feature  described  above  becomes  undefined.  Two  such  cases  are  (1)  interpreting  LWIR  imagery  acquired  at 
night  and  (2)  imaging  an  object  on  which  all  of  the  surface  normals  are  parallel.  For  the  nighttime  case  the 
solar  insolation  is  nonexistent,  W^hi  as  defined  above  is  zero,  and  the  energy  balance  model  has  only  four 
terms.  Hence,  the  measurement  tensor  is  four  dimensional.  In  this  case  we  can  simply  consider  sets  of  four 
points  in  evaluating  the  absolute  invariant.  The  case  where  all  of  the  visible  object  surfaces  are  oriented  such 
that  their  normals  are  parallel  is  slightly  more  complex  and  requires  consideration  of  the  algebraic  form. 

Consider  two  sets  of  points  from  the  same  scene  that  are  used  to  form  the  feature  in  eqn  (16).  As 
described  above,  the  balance  of  energy  equation  must  be  satisfied  at  each  of  these  points.  The  form  of  an 
equation  for  a  point  in  the  first  set  is 

aj.a:f  =  0,  2  =  1... 5,  k  e  {hJJ.m.n}  (18) 

where  the  variable  labeling  is  the  same  as  that  in  eqn  (12).  Note  that  =  cos 6  and  =  W/a,.  Similarly 

the  form  for  a  point  in  the  second  set  is 

2=1... 5,  G  {p,g,r,s,f}  (19) 

where  again  the  variable  labeling  is  from  eqn  (12)  and  =  cos  6  and  =  W/d,.  Since  the  surface  normals 
are  parallel,  cos  6  is  the  same  for  all  points  in  the  two  sets  that  form  the  measurement  matrices,  A  and  A. 
This  will  cause  two  of  the  columns  of  the  measurement  matrix  of  eqn  (13)  to  be  linearly  dependent,  and  the 
feature  value  will  be  undefined  in  the  original  formulation  eqn  (16).  Note  also  that  the  incident  solar  flux  is 
also  the  same  for  all  points  in  the  two  sets. 

Now  consider  the  eqns  (18)  and  (19)  expressed  with  the  cosine  terms  separated  out.  The  equation 
for  the  first  set  becomes, 

a^xf  +  cos or*  =  0,  i  =  1 . .  .4,  k€  (20) 
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The  second  set  is  likewise  defined, 

+  cosOWra^'  =0,  i  =  1 . . .  4,  fc'  €  {p,  q,  r,  s} 


(21) 


Subtracting  eqns  (21)  from  (20)  yields, 

aj,xf  i=1...4,  {k,k')  e  {ih,p),(j,q),il,r),(m,  s)}  (22) 

where  ^  =  cos6Wi{a^  —  dj  ),  (fc,  k')  €  {(h,p),  (j,  q),  (!,»*),  (m,  s)}. 

Consider  the  construction  of  the  measurement  matrices  A  and  A  as  described  before  in  eqn  (13), 
but  which  are  now  of  size  4x4  and  again  are  of  full  rank.  The  driving  conditions  tensors  a;,-  and  Xf  are 
used  to  construct  the  driving  conditions  matrices,  X  and  X  where  each  point  specifies  a  column  vector.  The 
matrices,  A,A,X,  and  X  span  The  driving  condition  matrices,  X  and  X  can  be  related  by  an  affine 

transformation,  and  hence  the  measurement  matrices  A  and  A  are  related  by  an  affine  transformation.  In 
order  to  express  the  transformation  from  one  set  of  points  to  the  other  in  a  linear  form,  the  measurement 
matrices  and  driving  condition  matrices  are  expressed  in  homogeneous  coordinates  with  the  translation,  $, 
augmenting  the  driving  conditions  matrix.  Denote  the  homogeneous  versions  of  the  measurement  and  driving 
condition  matrices  as  A^,  A^,  Xp,i,  and  X^.  The  above  relationships  can  be  expressed  in  homogeneous 


coordinates  as  follows: 


Xi 

4 

X2 

4 

4 

xf 

4 

^3 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a?! 

4 

X2 

4 

4 

X2 

Xq 

4 

4 

X3 

4 

4 

X^ 

(23) 


Representing  the  general  linear  transformation  in  homogeneous  coordinates  as  X  ^  MX.  Substituting  the 

transformed  variable  - 

An,X^=A^MX^.  (24) 

As  in  section  3.1  an  absolute  invariant  is  found  when  the  following  ratio  remains  constant  from  scene  to 


scene 


(25) 


Since  the  augmentation  of  the  A  and  A  into  homogeneous  coordinates  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the 


determinant  then 
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=  |M|. 


(26) 


\a 

A 


Thus  we  have  shown  that  in  the  case  where  the  visible  surfaces  of  the  imaged  object  has  parallel 
normals  an  invariant  feature  can  be  derived  by  modeling  the  driving  conditions  transformation  as  a  affine 
transformation.  In  either  of  the  two  cases  of  analyzing  nighttime  imagery  or  objects  with  parallel  normals, 
a  separate  training  phase  is  required  for  the  specification  of  the  invariant  feature.  In  general,  the  choice  of 
points  for  the  reduced  forms  will  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  full  linear  form. 


4  Experimental  Results 

4.1  Object  Recognition  using  TAIs 

The  method  of  computing  thermophysical  affine  invariants  discussed  above  was  applied  to  real  LWIR  imagery 
acquired  at  different  times  of  the  day.  Four  types  of  vehicles  were  imaged:  a  van,  a  truck,  a  tank,  and  a  car 
(figures  5).  Several  points  were  selected  (as  indicated  in  the  figures)  on  the  surfaces  of  different  materials 
and/or  orientation.  The  measurement  tensor  given  by  eqn  (12)  was  computed  for  each  point,  for  each 
image/scene.  The  method  used  to  select  optimal  sets  of  points  {f,  j,  /,  m,  n}  and  {p,  q,  r,  s,  t}  was  similar  to 
that  described  in  section  3  —  however,  instead  of  using  the  equivalence  of  the  determinants  of  the  two  affine 
transformations  as  the  selection  criterion,  we  used  the  variance  in  the  values  of  the  feature  computed  for 
different  scenes  containing  the  object,  i.e.,  images  obtained  at  different  times  of  the  day.  Many  different 
pairs  of  five-point-sets  yielded  features  with  low  variance  from  scene  to  scene. 

As  mentioned  in  section  3  one  must  consider  inter-class  behavior  as  well  as  intra-class  behavior.  To 
investigate  this  we  adopted  the  following  procedure.  Given  an  image  of  a  vehicle,  (1)  assume  the  pose  of  the 
vehicle  is  known,  then  (2)  use  the  front  and  rear  wheels  to  establish  an  object  centered  reference  frame.  The 
center  of  the  wheel  is  used  as  the  origin,  and  center  of  the  front  wheel  is  used  to  specify  the  direction  and 
scaling  of  the  axes.  The  coordinates  of  the  selected  points  are  expressed  in  terms  of  this  2D  object  centered 
frame.  For  example,  when  a  van  vehicle  is  hypothesized  for  an  image  actually  obtained  of  a  car  or  some 
unknown  vehicle,  the  material  properties  of  the  van  are  used,  but  image  measurements  are  obtained  from 
the  image  of  the  car  at  locations  given  by  transforming  the  coordinates  of  the  van  points  (in  the  van  center 
coordinate  frame)  to  the  image  frame  computed  for  the  unknown  vehicle.  Table  1  shows  inter-class  and 
intra-class  variation  when  a  van  is  hypothesized,  and  for  images  obtained  at  four  different  times  in  the  day. 
Table  2  shows  inter-class  and  intra-class  variation  when  the  car  is  hypothesized.  Such  investigation  showed 
that  both  sets  of  points  A-1  and  A-2  produced  adequate  inter-class  separation. 
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Figure  5:  The  vehicles  used  to  test  the  object  recognition  approach.  Clockwise  from  from  top  left:  car, 
van,  truck,  and  tank.  The  axes  superimposed  on  the  image  show  the  object  centered  reference  frames.  The 
numbered  points  indicate  the  object  surfaces  used  to  form  the  measurement  matrices.  These  points  are 
selected  such  that  there  are  a  variety  of  different  materials  and/or  surface  normals  within  the  set.  Each 
vehicle  was  imaged  at  different  times  of  the  day. 

4,2  Sensitivity  analysis  using  simulated  data 

In  order  to  investigate  the  robustness  of  the  thermophysical  features  derived  above,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
features  to  object  and  scene  parameter  variations  were  evaluated.  Examination  of  feature  variation  was 
based  on  simulating  the  various  scene  and  object  energy  components  for  varying  scene  parameter  values 
-  and  predicting  the  feature  value.  The  reader  is  referred  to  [Hoekstra,  Nandhakumar  1995]  for  details  of 
the  simulation.  These  simulations  were  performed  on  thermophysical  object  models  that  were  based  on 
equivalent  thermal  circuits.  A  widely  available  circuit  simulator  was  used  to  implement  these  circuits.  The 
model  was  then  used  to  investigate  the  intra-class  invariance  and  inter-class  separability  of  the  features  with 
respect  to  the  following  parameters:  (1)  time  of  day,  (2)  day  of  year,  (3)  wind  speed,  (4)  object  pose,  (5) 
surface  absorptivity,  and  (6)  assumed  and  actual  surface  emissivity.  This  approach  eliminates  the  expensive 
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Time 
of  Day 

Hypothesis:  Van 
Data  from:  Van 

Hypothesis:  Van 
Data  from:  Car 

Hypothesis:  Van 
Data  from:  Truck 

Hypothesis:  Van 
Data  from:  Tank 

9  am 

13.7716 

8.6475 

4.4318 

10.5850 

10  am 

13.2269 

10.7857 

3.7986 

15.0399 

11  am 

13.0597 

11.0486 

5.2089 

11.2887 

12  n 

12.8853 

10.1151 

2.8861 

22.1023 

Table  1:  Inter-class  variation  vs.  intra-class  variation  for 

feature  A-2,  consisting  of  {2, 3,4, 6, 7},an(f{l,4,5,6, 7}  Thermophysical  properties  are  chosen  for  the  van 
hypothesis.  The  first  column  shows  feature  values  computed  when  the  correct  hypothesis  is  made  and  the 
measurement  tensor  is  obtained  from  the  van.  The  remaining  columns  show  the  results  when  an  incorrect 
hypothesis  is  made,  i.e.  data  are  collected  from  the  respective  objects.  This  point  set  exhibits  adequate 
inter-class  separation. 


Time 
of  Day 

Hypothesis:  Car 
Data  from:  Car 

Hypothesis:  Car 
Data  from:  Van 

Hypothesis:  Car 
Data  from:  Truck 

Hypothesis:  Car 
Data  from:  Tank 

9  am 

28.4142 

2.0739 

-3.9863 

10  am 

-4.2408 

4.8332 

-1.7688 

11  am 

0.9313 

1.0922 

-0.8577 

12  n 

HBH 

3.8774 

0.6181 

-0.7631 

Table  2:  Inter-class  variation  vs.  intra-class  variation  for  feature  A-1,  consisting  of  point  sets 
{l,2,4,6,7},and{l,2,4,5,7}  Thermophysical  properties  are  chosen  for  the  car  hypothesis.  The  first  col¬ 
umn  shows  feature  values  computed  when  the  correct  hypothesis  is  made  and  the  measurement  tensor  is 
obtained  from  the  car.  The  remaining  columns  show  the  results  when  an  incorrect  hypothesis  is  made,  i.e. 
data  are  collected  from  the  respective  objects.  This  point  set  exhibits  adequate  inter-class  separation. 


and  impractical  task  of  collecting  real  imagery  under  all  possible  scene  conditions.  The  values  of  the  features 
themselves  closely  corresponded  to  values  calculated  from  real  data  when  available.  An  example  of  the 
behavior  of  the  features  during  parameter  variation  is  shown  in  figure  6.  In  this  case  the  wind  speed  has 
been  varied  from  2  to  20  MPH.  Note  that  feature  B  contains  singularities.  The  singularities  occur  when  the 
temperature  vs  time  curves  of  different  points  in  the  scene  cross  each  other.  These  singularities  are  highly 
localized  in  time,  and  the  two  features  continue  to  be  well  separated.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  variation  of  the  other  parameters  for  each  of  the  features  discussed  above. 


4.3  Site  Change  Detection  Using  Ground  Truth  Data 

The  usefulness  of  these  thermophysical  invariant  features  for  site  change  detection  tasks  was  examined,  ex¬ 
perimentally,  by  analyzing  "ground  truth”  data  gathered  from  a  scene  as  well  as  a  temporal  sequence  of 
LWIR  imagery  from  a  scene.  The  first  data  set  consisted  of  temperature  measurements  acquired  from  ther¬ 
mocouples  implanted  in  various  types  of  materials  placed  in  an  outdoor  scene.  The  data  were  collected  over 
a  period  of  five  days  in  mid-November.  The  collection  includes  varying  weather  conditions  and  has  extensive 
records  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  ambient  temperature,  lighting  conditions,  etc.  The  measurements  were 
recorded  at  closely  spaced  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  The  materials  included  sod,  clay,  gravel,  concrete. 
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Figure  6:  (a)  Variation  of  features  B  and  C  with  wind  speed  over  the  period  of  an  entire  day.  Feature  B 
consists  of  points  {2, 3, 4, 6, 7}  and  {3,4, 10,7,8}.  Feature  C  consists  of  points  {1,3, 4, 6, 7}  and  {2, 3, 6, 7, 8). 
the  two  distinct  features  were  computed  for  the  Truck  vehicle,  (b)  Variation  of  features  B  and  C  with 
windspeed  at  12  noon. 


asphalt,  and  aluminum.  Extensive  modeling  of  the  test  site  has  been  done,  and  simulations  have  reproduced 
the  actual  data  to  within  0.5^(7. 

Consider  a  feature  constructed  (as  described  in  section  3)  using  point  sets  {Grass,  Clay,  Gravel, 
Asphalt,  Aluminum}  and  {Grass,  Clay,  Concrete,  Asphalt,  Aluminum}.  The  distribution  of  the  value  of 
this  feature  was  computed  when  the  measurements  were  obtained  from  the  correctly  hypothesized  materials. 
The  average  value  of  the  feature  was  -91.4,  and  the  standard  deviation  was  1.7.  Next,  measurements  for  one 
of  the  hypothesized  materials  was  obtained  from  a  different  material  -  to  mimic  the  situation  where  one  of 
the  materials  in  the  site  is  changed  to  a  different  one.  The  mean  and  standard  deviation  were  computed 
for  the  feature  value  under  this  erroneous  hypothesis.  For  change  detection  we  should  notice  a  significant 
difference  in  feature  values  computed  under  correct  and  wrong  hypotheses.  The  feature’s  behavior  under 
different  wrong  hypotheses  is  summarized  in  table  3. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  increased  the  number  of  data  points  considered,  the  variance  of  the  thermo¬ 
physical  invariant  increased  rapidly.  We  also  noted  that  the  variance  did  not  appear  to  converge.  This  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  thermophysical  invariants  do  not  fit  a  Gaussian  model.  A  more  appropriate  model 
and  a  new  classification  scheme  are  required,  as  discussed  below. 


4-4  Improved  Statistical  Models  for  TAI  Feature  Distributions 

Symmetric,  Alpha-Stable  (SaS)  processes  form  a  class  of  statistical  models  with  several  interesting  properties, 
one  of  which  is  the  lack  of  finite  statistics  of  order  higher  than  the  corresponding  characteristic  exponent.  SaS 
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Data 

from 

Grass 

I 

Clay 

lypothesize 

Gravel 

d  Materia] 
Concrete 

Asphalt 

Aluminum 

Grass 

-91.4,1.7 

-91.2, 1.6 

-91.1,  2.0 

-91.5,  2.3 

-90.0,6.2 

-92.0,  5.3 

Clay 

-72.8,  40.2 

-91.4,  1.7 

-72.9,  40.2 

-91.7,  3.4 

-74.4,  42.7 

-80.0,  6.1 

Gravel 

-73.6,  40.8 

-70.1,  39.3 

-91.4,  1.7 

-91.1,0.1 

16.4,  38.8 

-84.0,  5.1 

Concrete 

-89.9,  0.8 

-89.7,  0.4 

-91.0,  0.1 

-91.4,  1.7 

-110.4,  0.1 

-98.5,  6.2 

Asphalt 

-56.4,  31.8 

-108.9,  90.3 

17.8,  50.1 

-110.1,3.9 

-91.4,1.7 

-87.9,  7.5 

Aluminum 

-90.9,  1.7 

-91.0,  1.6 

-91.2,  1.6 

-91.1,  1.6 

-91.6,  1.5 

-91.4,  1.7 

Table  3:  The  (mean,  standard  deviation)  values  for  a  feature  constructed  using  point  sets  {Grass,  Clay, 
Gravel,  Asphalt,  Aluminum}  and  {Grass,  Clay,  Concrete,  Asphalt,  Aluminum},  The  values  of  this  feature 
were  computed  when  the  measurements  were  obtained  from  the  correctly  hypothesized  materials  and  also 
for  specific  erroneous  hypotheses. 

processes  have  been  receiving  increasing  interest  from  the  signal  processing  and  communications  communities 
in  the  very  recent  years  as  statistical-physical  models  for  time  series  containing  severe  outliers  [Nikias  and 
Shao,  1995].  The  performance  of  Gaussian  classifiers  on  such  observations  is  unacceptably  low.  However, 
significant  performance  gains  can  be  obtained  if  proper,  non-Gaussian  classifiers  are  developed. 

A  univariate  SaS  pdf  /a  (7,  0  best  defined  via  the  inverse  Fourier  transform  integral  [Nikias  and 

Shao,  1995] 

1 

fail,  ^  /  exp(i5a;  -  dw  (27) 

and  is  completely  characterized  by  the  three  parameters  a  {characierisiic  exponent,  0  <  a  <  2),  7  {dispersion, 
7  >  0),  and  6  {location  parameter,  —00  <  6  <  00). 

The  characteristic  exponent  a  relates  directly  to  the  heaviness  of  the  tails  of  the  SaS  pdf.  The 
smaller  its  value,  the  heavier  the  tails.  The  value  a  =  2  corresponds  to  a  Gaussian  pdf,  while  the  value  a  =  1 
corresponds  to  a  Cauchy  pdf.  The  dispersion  7  is  a  measure  of  the  spread  of  the  pdf,  similar  to  the  variance 
of  a  Gaussian  pdf.  Finally,  the  location  parameter,  6,  is  the  point  of  symmetry  of  the  pdf  and  equals  its 
mean,  whenever  the  mean  is  finite  (i.e.,  for  1  <  a  <  2). 

The  non-Gaussian  (a  ^  2)  SaS  distributions  maintain  many  similarities  to  the  Gaussian  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  at  the  same  time  differ  from  it  in  some  significant  ways.  For  example,  a  non-Gaussian  SaS  pdf 
maintains  the  usual  bell  shape  and,  more  importantly,  non-Gaussian  SaS  random  variables  satisfy  the  linear 
stability  property.  However,  non-Gaussian  SaS  pdfs  have  much  sharper  peaks  and  much  heavier  tails  than 
the  Gaussian  pdf.  As  a  result,  only  their  moments  of  order  p  <  a  are  finite,  in  contrast  with  the  Gaus¬ 
sian  pdf  which  has  finite  moments  of  arbitrary  order.  These  and  other  similarities  and  differences  between 
Gaussian  and  non— Gaussian  SaS  pdfs  and  their  implications  on  the  design  of  signal  processing  algorithms 
are  presented  in  detail  in  the  tutorial  paper  [Shao  and  Nikias,  1992]  or  in  the  recent  monograph  [Nikias  and 
Shao,  1995]  to  which  the  interested  reader  is  referred. 

The  three  parameters  may  be  estimated  by  several  methods.  The  location  parameter,  S,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  mean  for  1  <  a  <  2,  and  the  median  for  a  <  1.  However,  since  the  data  are  impulsive  in 
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(d):  alpha  *  1 


(e):  alpha  =  0.5 


Figure  7:  Probability  of  Error  for  different  classifiers.  Solid  line:  optimal,  Point  line:  linear,  Dashed  line: 
Cauchy.  The  dased  line  and  the  solid  line  coincide  in  the  plot  on  the  left.  The  Cauchy  classifier  performs 
much  better  than  the  Gaussian  classifier  and  only  slightly  worse  than  the  optimal  classifier.  The  dotted  line 
and  dash-dot  line  are  for  limiter-integrator  schemes  with  different  thresholds. 


nature,  the  median  will  be  more  efficient  than  the  mean  for  all  a. 

Once  the  location  is  known,  then  the  exponent  of  the  tails  can  be  estimated  using  the  logl^a^j 
method  [Nikias  and  Shao,  1995]. 


Y  =  Var(log  X  -  5|) 


Finally,  the  dispersion  7  can  be  determined  from  the  data  and  the  estimated  6  and  a. 

~  [  Cip,a)  j 


(28) 

(29) 


(30) 


C(p,d)  = 


r(i-l) 


(31) 


r(i-p)cos(fp)’ 

where  p  is  the  fractional  lower  order  moment  used  to  estimate  the  dispersion.  [Tsihrintzis  and  Nikias,  1995] 
show  that  p  =:  a/3  is  generally  an  excellent  choice. 

The  maximum  likelihood  Cauchy  classifier  was  proposed  in  [Tsihrintzis  and  Nikias,  1995]  as  a  robust, 
yet  simple  test  based  on  SaS  processes.  Figure  7  shows  that  the  Cauchy  classifier  has  a  minimum  probability 
of  error  for  a  =  1  and  is  only  slightly  sub-optimal  for  any  other  a,  including  a  =  2!  The  Gaussian  classifier, 


on  the  other  hand,  degrades  rapidly  for  a  <  2.  The  Cauchy  classifier  for  a  single  feature  value  is: 

^  7?+(X-.5x)2  "0  ^ 

t  =  7,  ■  ^  V 

7|+(X-i2)> 


(32) 
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(a)  (b) 


Figure  8:  (a)  A  visual  image  of  the  scene  used  for  these  experiments.  Materials  include  Asphalt,  Concrete, 
Dirt,  Fiberglass,  Iron,  Slate,  and  Wood,  (b)  A  corresponding  long-wave  infrared  (LWIR)  image.  The  scene 
was  imaged  at  7  different  times  over  a  2  day  period. 


where  77  can  be  varied  to  change  the  probability  of  detection  and  the  probability  of  false  alarm.  If  more 
samples  are  available,  then  the  new  test  statistic  is  a  sum  of  the  log  of  the  individual  statistics.  This  new 
statistic  can  be  shown  to  approach  a  Gaussian  distribution  and  the  probability  of  error  can  be  reduced  on 
the  order  of  1/n,  where  n  is  the  number  of  samples  available.  Having  multiple  samples  available  to  the 
original  Gaussian  classifier  will  not  improve  its  results. 

4.5  Site  Change  Detection  Using  Real  IR  Imagery 

In  order  to  test  the  above  ideas  on  a  large  collection  of  real  imagery,  we  first  acquired  a  temporal  sequence 
of  IR  imagery  from  an  outdoor  scene  containing  asphalt,  concrete,  dirt,  fiberglass,  iron,  rock,  and  wood 
(figure  8).  The  scene  was  imaged  at  7  different  times  over  a  2  day  period.  The  correct  material  hypothesis 
constitutes  one  class,  and  a  change  of  one  specific  material  type  to  another  was  considered  to  be  a  different 
class.  A  TAI  feature  was  found  that  could  best  detect  each  change  of  material.  For  each  (correct  as  well 
as  wrong)  hypothesis,  the  image  data  produced  10^  values  of  the  TAI  feature!  While  the  Gaussian  model 
produced  estimates  of  variances  on  the  order  of  10^  —  a  clear  indication  of  infinite  variance  [Nikias  and  Shao, 
1995],  a  good  fit  to  a  symmetric  alpha-stable  model  was  obtained.  Classifiers  were  constructed  to  separate 
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(a)  (b) 


Figure  9:  (a)  Theoretical  SaS  Amplitude  Probability  Distribution  (APD)  with  a  =  1.3  and  7  =  0.001 
=  0.1325)  matches  the  correct  hypothesis  data  very  well.  The  dashed  line  is  the  best  Gaussian  (hand- 
fitted  <T  =  .008)  approximation.  Notice  that  in  the  tail  region  (The  upper-left  curved  part)  the  Gaussian 
model  diverges  from  the  data,  (b)  An  incorrect  hypothesis  can  also  be  modeled  very  well  (a  =  0.8, 7  =  0.0075, 
and  6  =  0.0095,  Gaussian  a  =  .001). 


the  correct  and  erroneous  hypotheses. 

We  discuss,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  one  specific  thermophysical  invariant  that  was  chosen 
to  detect  a  material  change  from  slate  to  concrete.  Figure  9(a)  illustrates  that  the  amplitude  probability 
distribution  of  the  feature  and  the  alpha-stable  model  agree  very  well.  Figure  9(b)  shows  that  the  feature 
distribution  under  an  incorrect  hypothesis  can  also  be  modeled  by  a  SaS  distribution.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  the  TAI  feature  will  be  non-Gaussian  because  the  ratio  of  determinants  is  essentially  a  ratio  of 
Gaussian  distributions  which  results  in  a  Cauchy  distribution.  This  clearly  indicates  that  classifiers  based 
on  SaS  processes  will  perform  better  than  conventional  classifiers  designed  under  the  Gaussian  assumption. 

Using  the  Cauchy  classifier  on  the  data  that  were  modeled  in  Figure  9,  one  can  achieve  a  Pr [error]  =  2%. 
The  Gaussian  classifier,  on  the  other  hand,  predicts  a  Pr[error]  =  49.9%!  Therefore  the  Gaussian  classifier 
will  not  be  able  to  detect  if  concrete  had  been  poured  over  slate,  but  the  Cauchy  classifier  can  do  so  with  a 
low  probability  of  missed  detection  of  change. 


5  Discussion 

The  approach  described  above  is  promising  in  that  it  makes  available  features  that  are  (1)  invariant  to  scene 
conditions,  (2)  able  to  separate  different  classes  of  objects,  and  (3)  based  on  physics  based  models  of  the 
many  phenomena  that  affect  LWIR  image  generation.  We  have  also  described  a  scheme  for  the  construction 
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of  robust  classifiers  based  on  appropriate  models  for  the  distributions  of  the  TAI  features. 

The  specification  of  optimal  sets  of  points  for  high  inter-class  separation  and  low  intra-class  variation 
is  a  crucial  task  in  this  approach.  This  is  a  complex  search  problem,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  a  solution  will 
always  exist  for  a  collection  of  object  classes.  Note  that  different  aspects  of  an  object  may  be  imaged  -  the 
set  of  visible  points  differ  for  each  aspect.  The  complexity  of  the  search  task  is  compounded  by  attempting 
to  ensure  inter-class  separation  in  the  presence  of  erroneous  pose  hypothesis. 

Some  criteria  for  the  choice  of  point  sets  are  obvious.  Points  should  not  be  chosen  such  that  the 
measurement  matrix  has  less  than  full  rank.  This  occurs,  for  example,  when  the  five  points  lie  on  surfaces 
with  identical  surface  normals  and  also  have  identical  thermophysical  properties.  When  the  two  sets  of 
points  have  four  points  in  common,  and  when  the  remaining  two  points  are  on  different  parts  of  the  imaged 
object,  but  lie  on  materials  that  are  identical/similar,  then  these  point  sets  will  form  an  invariant  that  has 
magnitude  of  one.  Such  invariants  are  useful  only  if  there  exists  a  unique  set,  or  limited  number  of  sets,  of 
points  that  produces  this  value.  Other  thermophysical  criteria  for  point  set  selection  need  to  be  investigated. 

The  hypothesis  of  object  pose  and  identity  is  best  achieved  by  employing  geometric  invariance 
techniques  [Forsyth  et  al.,  1991].  For  example,  conics  may  be  fit  to  wheels  which  manifest  high  contrast  in 
LWIR  imagery,  and  their  parameter  values  may  be  used  to  compute  GFs.  This  may  be  employed  to  generate 
object  identity  and  pose  that  may  be  verified  by  the  thermophysicaJ  invariance  scheme  described  above. 
Future  effort  will  be  devoted  to:  the  integration  of  the  above  scheme  with  GFs  to  produce  a  complete  system, 
the  study  of  the  nature  of  scene-to-scene  transformation  of  driving  conditions,  and  a  detailed  exploration 
of  the  performance  of  the  scheme  when  applied  to  a  significant  collection  of  objects,  aspects,  and  scene 
conditions. 
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Abstract 


The  problem  of  angle  estimation  using  MUSIC  algorithm  in  the  presence  of  a  near  field 
scatterer  (NFS)  is  considered  here.  The  effects  of  mutual  coupling  are  included  as  well.  It  is 
demonstrated  that  the  NFS  adversely  affects  the  resolution  capability  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm. 
An  electromagnetic  model  of  the  array  and  NFS  is  developed  using  a  hybrid  technique  that 
combines  the  method  of  moments  (MoM)  and  the  Uniform  Theory  of  Diffraction  (UTD).  This 
model  is  used  to  generate  the  “actual”  currents  and  terminal  voltages  on  the  array  and  also  serves 
as  a  basis  to  develop  a  technique  to  compensate  for  the  mutual  coupling.  A  modified  array 
configuration  is  devised  to  suppress  the  field  at  the  array  from  the  NFS.  This  modification 
requires  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm.  A  number  of  examples  are  used 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  in  restoring  the  capabilities  of  the  MUSIC 
algorithm. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


It  is  often  necessary  to  estimate  the  angles  of  arrival  of  incident  signals.  It  is  desirable  to 
accomplish  this  with  a  high  resolution  direction  finding  algorithm  such  as  the  Multiple  Signal 
Qassification  (MUSIC)  algorithm  since,  often,  only  a  small  number  of  channels  are  available. 
This  algorithm,  along  with  other  parametric  “super-resolution”  algorithms  is  very  susceptible  to 
errors  in  the  signal  model  [1].  In  particular,  it  has  been  shown  that  ignoring  the  mutual  coupling 
effects  between  the  antenna  elements  prevents  the  MUSIC  algorithm  from  resolving  two  signals 
with  a  small  angular  separation  [2,  3,  4].  The  resolution  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm  can  be  restored 
by  first  pre-processing  the  signal  with  the  terminal  impedance  matrix  derived  from  the  method  of 
moments  model  of  the  antenna  array  [2,  3,  4].  The  signals  at  the  antenna  array  may  also  be 
corrupted  by  an  object  in  the  far  field  of  the  array  [5-12].  In  this  case  the  multi-path  coherent 
interference  is  in  the  form  of  plane  waves.  If  the  object  is  in  the  near  field  of  the  antenna  array,  it 
will  scatterer  spherical  waves  and  affect  the  resolution  of  the  incident  signals  as  shown  in  figure 
1.  This  object  may  be  a  nearby  airplane  wing  or  the  inside  of  the  antenna  array’s  radome  as 
shown  in  figure  2.  This  paper  examines  a  technique  for  compensating  for  the  effects  of  a  near 
field  scatterer  whose  location  is  known. 

The  effect  of  a  near  field  scatterer  on  Space-Time  Adaptive  Processing  (STAP)  radar  has 
been  investigated  [13,  14].  In  [13]  it  is  shown  that  a  near  field  scatterer  causes  the  clutter  to 
spread  in  the  azimuth-Doppler  space.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  STAP  processor  produces 
weights  that  form  a  null  at  the  point  of  the  scatterer.  Therefore,  increasing  the  number  of  spatial 
degrees  of  freedom  is  more  effective  at  suppressing  the  near  field  scatterer  than  increasing  the 
number  of  temporal  degrees  of  freedom.  Finally,  it  is  shown  that  forcing  the  STAP  processor  to 
place  a  null  at  the  near  field  scatterer  is  always  a  sub-optimum  solution  compared  to  allowing  the 
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STAP  processor  to  null  the  near  field  scatterer.  However,  it  requires  fewer  degrees  of  freedom 
and  approaches  the  optimum  solution  as  the  number  of  array  elements  increases. 

In  this  paper  the  effect  of  a  near  field  scatterer  on  a  non-adaptive  array  with  only  spatial 
degrees  of  freedom  is  considered.  In  particular,  the  antenna  array  configuration  is  modified  to 
place  a  null  at  the  point  of  the  scatterer.  This  array  modification  can  then  be  incorporated  into 
the  signal  model  and  modified  MUSIC  algorithm.  The  result  is  that  the  resolution  of  the  MUSIC 
algorithm  is  restored  to  that  of  the  ideal  case  with  no  scatterer  present.  This  technique,  however, 
requires  knowing  the  location  of  the  scatterer.  The  new  array  configuration  also  decreases  the 
number  of  effective  antenna  elements  by  one.  This  implies  that  the  number  of  signals  that  can  be 
estimated  with  the  new  configuration  also  decreases  by  one. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  Section  2  demonstrates  the  deleterious  effect  of  the 
interference  from  a  near  field  scatterer  on  the  resolution  capability  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm.  In 
section  3  an  electromagnetic  model  of  the  array  and  the  near  field  scatterer  is  developed  using  a 
hybrid  method  combining  the  method  of  moments  and  the  Uniform  Theory  of  Diffraction  (UTD). 
A  technique  to  null  the  fields  from  the  near  field  scatterer  and  also  compensate  for  the  mutual 
coupling  effects  is  described  in  section  4.  In  section  5,  a  variety  of  numerical  examples  are 
discussed  with  a  view  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  and  the  relative  importance  of 
direct  mutual  coupling  between  the  elements,  mutual  coupling  through  the  near  field  scatterer 
and  the  fields  scattered  by  the  near  field  scatterer.  Section  6  summarizes  the  paper. 

2.0  EFFECTS  OF  A  NEAR  FIELD  SCATTERER 

The  effects  of  a  near  field  scatterer  on  the  MUSIC  algorithm  are  illustrated  using  the  array 
and  sources  in  figure  3.  In  this  case,  interference  in  the  form  of  synthetic  spherical  waves  is 
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incident  upon  a  nine  element  linear  array  designed  to  resolve  narrowband  signals  over  an  octave 
bandwidth  from  200  MHz  to  400  MHz.  The  array  is  composed  of  nine  dipoles  which  are  a  half  a 
wavelength  long  at  the  center  of  the  bandwidth.  The  dipoles  are  separated  by  0.375  wavelengths. 
This  is  the  largest  spacing  that  does  not  produce  any  grating  lobes  anywhere  within  the 
bandwidth  of  the  array.  Grating  lobes  are  undesirable  since  they  yield  ambiguous  angles  of 
arrival.  Each  of  the  array  elements  is  terminated  with  the  complex  conjugate  of  the  input 
impedance.  The  array  is  illuminated  by  a  plane  wave  with  an  electric  field  vector  parallel  to  the 
dipole.  In  figure  3  only  the  spherical  waves  are  shown.  The  two  plane  waves  are  at  300  MHz 
and  305  MHz  with  angles  of  incidence  at  45°  and  55°  relative  to  the  x-axis.  The  spherical  waves 
represent  interference  from  a  near  field  scatterer.  These  spherical  waves  are  also  at  300  MHz  and 
305  MHz  since  they  simulate  the  scattering  of  the  incident  plane  waves. 

Figure  4  shows  the  MUSIC  spectrum  corresponding  to  the  problem  in  figure  3  for  several 
different  signal  to  interference  ratios  (S/I)  with  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  (SNR)  set  at  10  dB.  The 
spectrum  is  a  normalized  average  of  twenty  simulations.  The  ideal  spectrum  which  shows  the 
result  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm  when  no  spherical  waves  are  present  is  also  included  in  figure  4. 
Notice  that  as  the  S/I  ratio  decreases,  the  two  peaks  begin  to  merge.  Notice  also  that  when  the 
S/I  ratio  is  15  dB  the  two  signals  can  no  longer  be  resolved.  Figure  4  shows  that  even  when  the 
power  in  the  plane  waves  is  much  greater  than  that  in  the  interference,  the  resolution  capability  of 
the  MUSIC  algorithm  is  greatly  affected. 

3.0  ELECTROMAGNETIC  MODEL  OF  THE  ARRAY  AND  SCATTERER 

The  array  and  the  scatterer  are  modeled  using  a  hybrid  technique  that  combines  the 
method  of  moments  (MoM)  and  the  Uniform  Theory  of  Diffraction  (UTD)  [18,  19].  The  array  is 
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modeled  using  the  MoM  and  the  scatterer  is  with  the  scaterer  and  coupling  through  it  are 
modeled  using  the  UTD.  Piecewise  sinusoidal  modes  are  used  for  both  the  weighting  and  testing 
functions  in  the  method  of  moments  to  produce  an  accurate  solution  with  a  relatively  small 
number  equations  [18].  The  piecewise  sinusoidal  expansion  of  the  current  on  a  dipole  is  shown 
in  figure  5.  In  this  case  the  current  shown  is  composed  of  three  piecewise  sinusoids.  The  system 
of  equations  is  solved  to  yield  the  current  at  all  points  on  the  antenna  array. 

The  system  of  equations  which  incorporates  the  scatterer  is  given  by  [2,  18,  19]. 

+  /"  =  1,2 . N,  (1) 

n=l 

where  N  is  the  number  of  piecewise  sinusoidal  modes,  Zmn  is  the  mutual  coupling  between  the 
m'*’  and  n*  modes,  Z°mn  is  the  mutual  coupling  between  the  m*  and  n‘^  modes  through  the 
scatterer,  !„  is  the  current  at  the  n'*’  mode,  Vm  is  the  excitation  at  the  m'*"  mode  due  to  the 
incident  electric  field,  and  V^m  is  the  excitation  at  the  m*  mode  due  to  the  incident  field  scattered 
by  the  nearby  object.  The  terms  Zmn,  Z°mn,  Vm,  and  V°m  are  calculated  using  the  geometry  of  the 
array  and  scatterer  as  described  in  [2].  The  current  at  all  points  on  the  antenna  array  is  then 
found  by  solving  equation  (1).  This  model  is  used  to  compute  the  “actual”  currents  and  voltages 
at  the  terminals  of  the  array.  The  elements  of  the  impedance  matrix  computed  here  are  also 
useful  in  obtaining  the  terminal  impedance  matrix  described  below. 

4.0  COMPENSATION  FOR  A  NEAR  FIELD  SCATTERER 

To  suppress  the  effects  of  a  near  field  scatterer,  the  excitation  at  the  antenna  elements  due 
to  the  NFS  must  be  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  mutual  coupling  between  the  antenna  elements 
must  also  be  compensated  for.  It  is  possible  to  obtain,  from  the  actual  currents  at  the  antenna 
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terminals,  the  terminal  voltages  that  would  exist  if  there  were  to  be  no  mutual  coupling  between 
the  elements  of  the  array  [3].  Let 

~  [Aa  Aa  ‘ ' '  ^ Ma  3  (2) 


be  the  values  of  the  actual  terminal  currents.  Then  the  corrected  terminal  voltage  vector  is 
given  by. 


V  =  7^"  T 


(3) 


where  Zl‘  is  the  terminal  impedance  matrix,  whose  elements,  Zl‘  represent  the  mutual  coupling 
between  the  k***  and  1‘^  terminals.  Expressions  are  derived  in  [3,  4]  that  enable  the  computation  of 
Z]^  from  a  knowledge  of  Zmn,  the  coupling  between  the  m*  and  the  n'*’  modes.  When  a  scatterer 

is  present,  the  mutual  coupling  between  antenna  elements  consists  of  two  terms.  The  first  term  is 
the  direct  mutual  coupling  between  the  antenna  elements.  The  second  term  is  the  mutual 
coupling  between  the  two  elements  through  the  scatterer.  As  shown  in  [2]  all  the  mutual 
coupling  between  the  antenna  terminals  with  a  scatterer  present  can  be  calculated  using  equation 
(4) 


1 

jTe  jTe 


I  I 

h{k-\)N„  /7=l+(/-l 


(4) 


where  Z^  is  the  mutual  coupling  between  antenna  terminals  k  and  1,  Zmqp  is  the  mutual  coupling 

between  modes  m  and  n  through  the  q*  segment  of  the  scatterer.  is  the  current  at  terminal  k, 
is  the  current  at  terminal  1,  Nm  is  the  number  of  piecewise  sinusoidal  modes  on  one  antenna 
element,  and  Ns  is  the  number  of  segments  comprising  the  scatterer.  In  general,  since  the 
scatterer  is  in  the  near  field  of  the  antenna  array,  it  is  decomposed  into  several  segments  so  that 
each  segment  is  in  the  far  field  of  all  the  current  modes  on  the  antenna  array.  The  terminal 
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impedance  matrix  computed  using  equation  (4)  may  be  used  to  compensate  for  the  mutual 
coupling  effects  by  computing  the  corrected  voltages  using  equation  (3). 

It  is  still  necessary  to  eliminate  the  interference  due  to  the  near  field  scatterer.  In  the  next 
section,  a  technique  is  described  which  effectively  puts  a  null  at  the  scatterer  leaving  the 
excitation  at  the  antenna  terminals  to  be  entirely  from  the  incident  plane  waves. 

4.1  Near  Field  Scatterer  Nulling  Technique 

The  technique  used  to  suppress  the  interference  from  the  scatterer  is  based  on  a  modified 
antenna  array  configuration.  This  modification  yields  a  new  signal  model  and  leads  to  a 
modified  MUSIC  algorithm.  The  antenna  elements  are  combined  in  pairs  as  shown  in  figure  6. 
The  weights  are  chosen  such  that  each  pair  of  elements  forms  a  null  at  the  point  of  the  near  field 
scatterer  as  shown  in  figure  7.  It  is  shown  in  [2]  that  the  weights  should  be  chosen  to  satisfy  the 
equation 

r. 

where  Wi  is  the  weight  at  the  i‘^  antenna  pair,  ri  is  the  distance  from  the  i*  antenna  element  to  the 
scatterer,  and  P  is  the  propagation  constant.  This  equation  is  derived  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  amplitude  of  the  field  scattered  by  the  NFS  remains  relatively  constant  over  adjacent 
antenna  elements.  Notice  that  each  pair  of  elements  which  becomes  like  a  new  antenna  element 
shares  one  of  its  original  elements  with  another  pair  of  elements.  Therefore,  the  noise  output  at 
the  new  elements  is  correlated.  That  is,  the  noise  covariance  matrix  corresponding  to  the  near 
elements  is  not  a  diagonal  matrix.  Next,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  of  combining  the 
elements  in  pairs  on  the  MUSIC  algorithm.  This  is  accomplished  by  first  developing  a  model  for 
the  signal  at  the  outputs  of  the  new  antenna  elements. 
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4.2  Si2nal  Model 


The  signal  at  the  output  of  the  i'*'  new  antenna  element  in  figure  6  is  given  by  the 
expression, 

^,(0  =  +  n,{t)  +  w,n.,.(r) ,  /  =  1,  2, ...  M-1,  (6) 

Jt=l 


where  K  is  the  number  of  independent  far  field  sources,  Uk(t)  is  the  k*  narrowband  plane  wave, 
P  is  the  propagation  constant,  di  is  the  distance  from  the  origin  to  the  i‘*’  antenna  element,  (t)k  is  the 
incident  angle  of  the  k^'’  signal,  ni(t)  is  the  noise  at  the  i*  antenna  element,  and  w;  is  the  complex 
weight  for  the  i***  antenna  pair.  Using  matrix  notation,  equation  (6)  becomes 

X  =  Ail  +  ,  (7) 


where. 


^+jM|COS<I>1 


+  w^e 


+y  P  ^2  1 


+j^>d^  cos*  If 


+  w^e 


+  _/P4/2  K 


A  = 


(8) 


.+jMm-|COs*|  +yP(/„cos<ti,  ___  +;pJ„cos*;i.  +yP^„cos**. 

*  —  t  ^  *  C  I  C 


u  =  [m,(0  u^{t)  ■■■  u,^{t)f,  (9) 

«^=[«l(0  WoU)  •••  (10) 

«6=[Wi«2(0  w^rhit)  ■■■  W^_^n^{t)f ,  (11) 

x  =  [j:,(0  x^{t)  ■■■  x:^_,(0f.  (12) 

The  covariance  matrix  is  given  by 

=  £'[jc3c^]  =  E[(Am  +  +  n^)  (Am  +  +  n^^)^] ,  (13) 

where  E  [•]  denotes  mathematical  expectation.  As  shown  in  [2],  equation  (13)  reduces  to 

R,  =  A/?„A"  +  (14) 


where  R^  is  the  covariance  matrix  of  the  incident  signals  given  by  the  expression 
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K  =  E[uu'^],  (15) 

1  + 1  w,  I"  w,  0  •  •  •  0 

w*  l  +  lw,!"  w,  •••  0 

0  w*  I  +  IW3I"  •••  0 

•  ^ 

0  0  0  wl,,,  l  +  lw^_,p 

The  matrix  shows  that  the  noise  signals  at  the  output  of  the  new  antenna  elements  are 


where  I  is  the  identity  matrix.  The  noise  sources  are  now  uncorrelated.  The  MUSIC  spectrum  is 
calculated  by  first  decomposing  the  matrix  Ry  into  its  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors.  The  noise 
eigenvectors  are  then  used  with  the  search  vector  in  equation  (19)  to  compute  the  spectrum  using 
equation  (A-1)  in  Appendix  A.  The  modified  search  vector  is  given  by 


a(<^) 


(19) 


5.0  RESULTS 

The  MUSIC  algorithm  with  the  array  configuration  in  figure  6  and  the  search  vector  in 
equation  (19)  is  investigated  for  three  different  cases.  In  the  first  case  no  mutual  coupling  is  present 
between  the  array  elements  or  the  elements  and  the  source  of  the  interfering  signals.  Therefore, 
equation  (4)  is  not  needed  and  the  ability  of  the  array  configuration  in  figure  6  with  the  modified 
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MUSIC  algorithm  and  the  search  vector  in  equation  (19)  alone  to  suppress  the  interfering  signals 
can  be  investigated.  In  the  second  case,  a  point  scatterer  is  used  to  generate  the  interfering  signals. 
In  this  case  there  exists  mutual  coupling  between  the  array  elements  and  the  scatterer.  Therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  use  equation  (4)  that  includes  mutual  coupling  effects  along  with  the  new  array 
configuration  and  the  modified  MUSIC  algorithm  to  suppress  effects  of  the  interfering  signals.  In 
the  third  scenario,  the  point  scatterer  is  replaced  by  a  distributed  scatterer.  The  interference  no 
longer  emanates  from  a  single  point.  In  this  case  equations  (4)  and  (19)  are  used  to  suppress  the 
interference  where  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  interference  can  be  considered  as  arriving  from  a  single 
point.  This  is  a  valid  assumption  in  some  cases  but  not  in  all  cases.  These  cases  show  the 
usefulness  of  the  new  array  configuration  in  suppressing  the  effects  of  scattering  from  a  near  field 
object. 

All  the  simulations  except  those  in  section  5.1  are  performed  on  the  nine  element  linear 
dipole  array  discussed  in  section  2.0.  This  array  is  designed  to  resolve  angles  of  arrival  over  one 
octave  from  200  MHz  to  400  MHz.  The  incident  signals  are  plane  waves  at  frequencies  in  the 
center  of  the  operating  band  at  300  MHz  and  305  MHz.  This  separation  is  sufficient  to  decorrelate 
the  signals.  The  spectra  shown  are  the  normalized  average  of  20  simulations  are  computed  at  0.1° 
interval.  In  all  simulations,  the  SNR  is  fixed  at  10  dB.  The  simulated  data  is  composed  of  300 
snapshots. 

5.1  Suppression  of  the  Interference 

For  the  two  examples  presented  in  this  section,  the  antenna  elements  are  taken  to  be  ideal 
and  isotropic  with  no  mutual  coupling  between  them.  The  near  field  scatterer  is  simulated  by  a 
point  source  radiating  spherical  waves  at  the  same  frequency  as  the  incident  plane  waves.  Thus 
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mutual  coupling  effects  are  completely  eliminated  and  it  is  possible  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  array  configuration  and  the  corresponding  modification  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm. 


The  antenna  element  configuration  with  the  search  vector  as  given  in  equation  (19)  is  used 
to  resolve  plane  waves  when  interference  from  a  near  field  scatterer  is  present.  The  spherical  waves 
emanate  from  point  sources  located  at  the  given  position  and  with  the  same  frequency  as  the 
incident  plane  waves.  Point  sources  are  taken  to  be  uncoupled  to  the  antenna  array.  Therefore,  the 
usefulness  of  the  element  configuration  in  figure  6  can  be  investigated  without  being  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  mutual  coupling. 

The  simulations  are  performed  with  two  plane  waves  and  two  point  sources  both  located  at 
the  same  point  as  shown  in  figure  3.  Mathematically,  the  incident  signal  is. 


-y  P 1  / 


^  ^  ^/cos<}),  ^-y(n- l)p2  ^cos(l)2  +  A,^^ - +  4 


(20) 


where  Ap  is  the  amplitude  of  the  plane  waves,  n  is  the  antenna  element  index.  Pi  and  P2  are  the 
propagation  constants  for  the  two  signals,  d  is  the  separation  between  elements,  4)1  and  ^  are  the 
angles  of  arrival  of  the  incident  plane  waves  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  array.  As  is  the  amplitude 
of  the  spherical  waves,  and  rn  is  the  distance  from  the  n*  antenna  element  to  the  point  sources. 

The  simulations  are  performed  for  various  signal  to  interference  (S/I)  ratios.  In  the  first 
case,  the  plane  wave  and  spherical  wave  amplitudes  are  chosen  such  that  the  S/I  ratio  is  5  dB.  In 
the  second  case,  the  S/I  ratio  is  0  dB.  These  simulations  show  the  usefulness  of  the  antenna 
element  configuration  in  figure  6  for  suppressing  spherical  waves. 

Figure  8  shows  the  effect  of  the  spherical  waves  when  the  S/I  ratio  is  +5  dB.  The  spectmm 
labeled  "Plane  Waves  Only"  shows  the  ideal  spectmm  without  the  interference.  This  spectmm  is 
calculated  with  the  conventional  MUSIC  algorithm  and  represents  the  best  possible  spectmm  under 
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the  given  conditions.  The  spectrum  labeled  "Plane  and  Spherical  Waves"  shows  the  MUSIC 
spectrum  with  no  nulling  of  the  interference.  Notice  that  the  presence  of  the  spherical  waves 
prevents  the  resolution  of  the  desired  signals.  The  spectrum  labeled  "Compensated"  shows  the 
output  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm  with  the  search  vector  calculated  using  equations  (5),  (16),  and 
(19).  Notice  that  the  spectrum  is  almost  identical  to  the  ideal  case.  Figure  8  shows  that  when  the 
S/I  ratio  is  5  dB,  the  resolution  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm  can  be  restored  with  the  modified  search 
vector. 

Figure  9  shows  the  effect  of  the  interference  when  the  S/I  ratio  is  0  dB.  In  figure  9,  the  ideal 
spectrum  is  repeated  for  reference.  The  "Plane  and  Spherical  Waves"  spectrum  show  that  the 
MUSIC  algorithm  can  not  resolve  the  two  plane  waves.  The  compensated  spectrum  shows  that 
with  the  new  configuration,  it  is  possible  to  restore,  almost  completely,  the  resolution  capability  of 
the  algorithm. 

Figures  8,  and  9  show  the  results  of  using  the  antenna  element  configuration  in  figure  6  to 
suppress  the  interference  from  a  near  field  scatterer.  In  both  cases  the  interference  adversely  affects 
the  resolution  capability  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm.  The  resolution  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm, 
however,  is  restored  by  using  the  new  antenna  element  configuration  and  the  corresponding 
modification  of  the  algorithm. 

5.2  Point  Scatterer 

For  all  the  examples  in  this  section,  the  antenna  array  is  a  9  element  dipole  array.  The 
scatterer  is  represented  as  a  point  scatterer  so  that  all  the  energy  scattered  by  the  object  can  be 
considered  to  be  arriving  from  a  single  point.  Unlike  the  point  sources  in  the  previous  section, 
however,  the  point  scatterer  is  coupled  to  the  antenna  array.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
terminal  impedance  matrix  along  with  the  new  antenna  array  configuration  in  figure  6  to 
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compensate  for  the  effects  of  the  near  field  scatterer.  Since  the  scatterer  is  small  enough  to  be 
considered  a  point,  the  terminal  impedance  matrix  in  equation  (4)  is  calculated  with  Ns  =  1.  In  this 
section,  the  new  array  configuration,  search  vector  and  the  terminal  impedance  matrix  are  used  to 
suppress  the  interference  from  a  point  scatterer. 

Four  illustrations  are  presented  in  this  section.  The  purpose  of  these  illustrations  is  to  assess 
the  relative  importance  of  the  mutual  coupling  and  the  energy  scattered  by  the  NFS  and  also  the 
relative  importance  of  direct  coupling  and  coupling  through  the  NFS  on  the  MUSIC  spectrum.  This 
is  accomplished  by  varying  the  RCS  of  the  NFS  from  -5  dBsm  to  5  dBsm  and  observing  its  effect 
on  the  MUSIC  algorithm.  In  each  case  compensation  is  corrected  for  mutual  coupling  only,  fro 
NFS  only,  and  for  both.  The  results  are  presented  in  figures  10  through  13.  Each  of  the  figures 
contains  the  MUSIC  spectrum  with  compensation  for  mutual  coupling  alone,  compensation  for  the 
signals  from  the  NFS,  and  compensation  for  both  and  the  ideal  spectrum. 

The  nine  element  linear  dipole  array  is  designed  as  described  in  section  2.0.  This  array  can 
resolve  plane  waves  over  a  one  octave  bandwidth  from  200  to  400  MHz.  The  incident  signals  are 
uniform  plane  waves  at  300  and  305  MHz  with  angles  of  arrival  at  45°  and  60°.  The  angle  of 
arrival  of  55°  used  in  the  last  example  is  replaced  with  60°  so  that  in  the  absence  of  a  scatterer,  the 
MUSIC  algorithm  can  still  resolve  the  signals  with  the  mutual  coupling  present.  These  parameters 
are  used  for  the  nine  element  dipole  array  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  array  configuration  in 
figure  6  and  the  terminal  impedance  matrix  in  suppressing  the  effects  of  a  point  scatterer. 

Illustration  5.2-1 

Figure  10  shows  the  results  of  compensating  for  the  near  field  scatterer  with  a  specified 
RCS  of  -5  dBsm.  The  ideal  curve  shows  the  spectrum  without  mutual  coupling  and  without  the 
scatterer  present.  The  solid  curve  shows  the  result  of  compensating  for  the  mutual  coupling 
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including  the  scatterer  but  not  compensating  for  the  interference  from  the  scatterer  with  the  new 
array  configuration.  Notice  that  the  solid  curve  yields  a  good  estimate  of  the  actual  spectrum.  This 
is  because  the  signal  from  the  scatterer  whose  RCS  is  -5  dBsm  is  very  small.  The  dashed  curve 
(denoted  by  “Corrected  for  V2”  in  the  figure)  corresponds  to  interference  suppression  but  no  mutual 
coupling  compensation.  In  this  case,  the  spherical  waves  from  the  scatterer  are  suppressed  with  the 
array  configuration  in  figure  6  but  no  compensation  is  made  for  the  mutual  coupling  effects.  In  this 
case  the  effect  on  the  spectrum  is  more  significant  since  the  effects  of  mutual  coupling  between  the 
antenna  elements  on  the  spectrum  is  stronger  than  the  signal  from  the  scatterer.  The  final  spectrum 
in  figure  10  corresponds  to  correcting  for  both  mutual  coupling  and  the  spherical  waves  from  the 
scatterer  using  figure  6  and  equations  (4)  and  (19).  Notice  that  the  new  spectrum  is  very  close  to 
the  ideal  spectrum.  Figure  10  shows  that  compensating  for  only  the  mutual  coupling  produces  a 
reasonably  good  estimate  of  the  spectrum  in  this  instance  but  compensating  for  both  the  mutual 
coupling  and  the  interfering  signals  from  the  scatterer  yields  a  spectrum  almost  as  good  as  the  ideal 
case. 

Illustration  5.2 

In  figure  1 1  the  RCS  of  the  point  scatterer  is  increased  to  0  dBsm.  Notice  that  the  spectra  in 
figure  1 1  are  very  similar  to  those  in  figure  10.  In  this  case,  the  solid  curve  which  represents 
compensating  for  only  mutual  coupling  has  a  spectmm  that  is  worse  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
spectrum  in  figure  10.  This  occurs  since  the  object  whose  RCS  is  larger  scatters  more  energy  to  the 
array.  The  final  spectrum  shows  that  compensating  for  both  the  mutual  coupling  and  the 
interference  from  the  scatterer  produces  a  spectrum  almost  as  good  as  the  ideal  case. 

Illustration  5.2-3 
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Figure  12  shows  the  results  for  a  point  scatterer  with  a  RCS  of  5  dBsm.  Notice  that  the 
spectrum  obtained  from  correcting  for  only  the  mutual  coupling  is  worse  than  in  figures  10  and  11. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  RCS  of  the  scatterer  is  the  largest  of  the  three  cases.  Notice  that  even 
with  the  large  RCS,  the  final  spectrum  yields  an  estimate  of  the  angles  of  arrival  almost  as  good  as 
in  the  ideal  case. 

Dlustration  5.2-4 

The  effect  of  mutual  coupling  is  shown  to  be  significant  in  figures  10  through  12.  The 
mutual  coupling  between  two  objects  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  them.  Since 
the  antenna  elements  are  separated  by  0.375A,  the  coupling  between  them  is  significant.  The 
coupling  between  the  near  field  object  and  the  antenna  array  is  less  significant  because  the  distance 
between  them,  in  general,  is  greater.  The  mutual  coupling  between  the  scatterer  and  the  array  is  less 
significant  than  the  coupling  between  the  elements  themselves.  Mathematically,  this  means  that. 


»  Z  ^nu,p  for  every  m  and  p. 


(21) 


In  other  words,  equation  (4)  is  approximately  the  same  as, 
1 


IN„ 


^kl  jTe  rTe 


Tie  Tie  ^ m  ^ p  * 

m=\Hk-\)N„  p=I+(/-l)yV„ 


(22) 


Therefore,  while  Z°mn  is  still  calculated  and  used  to  determine  the  “actual”  currents  on  the  array 
using  equation  (1),  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  it  when  compensating  for  the  mutual  coupling 
effects.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  location  or  even  the  type  of  scatterer  to 
determine  the  terminal  impedance  matrix.  Note  that  in  this  section  the  near  field  object  is  a  point 
scatterer  and  therefore  Ns  =  1.  The  significance  of  compensating  for  the  mutual  coupling  between 
the  scatterer  and  the  array  is  investigated  in  figure  13.  In  this  case  a  point  scatterer  with  a  RCS  of  5 
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dBsm  is  placed  0.5A,  from  the  array.  The  results  for  this  case  are  shown  in  figure  14.  The  ideal 
spectmm  shows  the  result  when  no  mutual  coupling  or  scatterer  is  present.  The  spectrum  labeled 
"actual"  shows  the  result  when  mutual  coupling  and  the  scatterer  are  present.  No  compensation  is 
performed  for  either  the  mutual  coupling  or  the  interference  from  the  scatterer.  The  spectrum 
labeled  "corrected  for  antenna  coupling"  shows  the  result  when  the  new  array  configuration  and 
search  vector  are  used  but  the  terminal  impedance  matrix  is  calculated  with  equation  (22).  This 
assumes  that, 

(23) 

v=i 

is  negligible  compared  to  Zmp  for  all  m  and  p.  This  spectmm  yields  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the 
angles  of  arrival  even  though  a  strong  scatterer  with  a  RCS  of  5  dBsm  is  near  the  array.  The  final 
spectmm  labeled  "corrected  for  all  coupling"  shows  the  result  of  using  the  new  array  configuration 
and  equation  (4)  instead  of  equation  (22).  Note  that  the  spectmm  is  not  significantly  improved. 
Figure  14  shows  that  the  coupling  through  the  scatterer  may  be  neglected  with  only  a  small  loss  in 
the  performance  of  the  algorithm. 

5.3  Distributed  Scatterer 

Sections  5.1  and  5.2  show  the  results  when  all  the  interference  arrives  from  a  single  point. 
In  section  5.1,  point  sources  are  used  to  generate  the  interference.  In  this  case,  the  array 
configuration  in  figure  6  along  with  the  modified  MUSIC  algorithm  is  used  to  suppress  the 
interference  and  restore  the  resolution  capability  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm.  In  section  5.2,  the  point 
sources  are  replaced  with  a  point  scatterer.  In  this  case,  the  interference  is  very  similar  to  the 
previous  case  but  there  is  now  mutual  coupling  between  the  scatterer  and  the  array.  This  coupling 
is  suppressed  with  the  use  of  the  terminal  impedance  matrix  as  given  by  equation  (4).  The  previous 
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two  sections  demonstrate  that  the  interference  can  be  adequately  suppressed  when  it  arrives  from  a 
single  point. 

In  this  section,  the  scattered  energy  arrives  from  a  finite  size  object.  However,  all  the 
energy  can  be  considered  to  have  one  phase  center.  As  shown  in  figure  15,  the  scatterer  is  a  90® 
wedge  with  a  length  of  10  meters.  The  mutual  coupling  between  the  elements  and  the  wedge  and 
the  array  is  suppressed  using  equation  (4).  For  the  wedge  scatterer,  the  energy  arriving  at  the  array 
from  the  scatterer  can  be  considered  as  emanating  from  the  endpoints  of  the  wedge  which  are  lOA, 
apart.  However,  since  the  length  of  the  wedge  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  electric  field  vector,  the 
energy  can  be  considered  as  arriving  from  the  midpoint  of  the  wedge  which  lies  in  the  xy  plane. 
Therefore,  the  weights  for  the  array  configuration  in  figure  6  are  chosen  assuming  that  the  wedge  is 
a  point  scatterer  at  the  location  shown  in  figure  15. 

Figure  16  shows  the  result  of  compensating  for  the  distributed  scatterer.  As  usual,  the  ideal 
spectrum  is  included  as  a  reference.  The  solid  curve  represents  the  spectrum  after  compensation  for 
mutual  coupling  with  equation  (4).  In  this  case  Ns  is  much  greater  than  one  since  the  scatterer  has 
significant  size.  The  spectrum  labeled  "corrected  for  V2"  shows  the  effect  of  correcting  for  the 
interference  from  the  scatterer  but  not  the  mutual  coupling  between  the  scatterer  and  the  array  or 
between  the  array  elements  themselves.  Notice  that  in  this  case  only  one  signal  is  apparent  in  the 
spectrum.  The  final  spectrum  represents  compensating  for  all  the  mutual  coupling  and  the 
interference  from  the  scatterer.  Notice  that  the  spectrum  is  almost  as  good  as  the  ideal  case.  Figure 
16  shows  that  the  resolution  capability  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm  can  be  restored  for  a  large  scatterer 
if  all  the  scattered  energy  can  be  considered  to  have  one  phase  center. 
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6.0  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  paper  the  effect  of  a  scatterer  in  the  vicinity  of  an  array  on  the  direction  of  arrival 
estimation  using  the  MUSIC  algorithm  is  considered.  It  is  shown  that  the  resolution  capability  of 
the  MUSIC  algorithm  is  adversely  affected  by  the  NFS.  A  technique  to  suppress  the  effects  of 
the  NFS  on  the  angle  of  arrival  estimation  is  presented.  This  technique  involves  a  new  array 
configuration  obtained  by  combining  the  weighted  outputs  of  pairs  of  elements.  The  weights  are 
chosen  to  null  the  scattered  field  from  the  NFS.  The  modification  in  the  array  configuration 
alters  the  signal  model.  This  requires  a  modification  of  the  MUSIC  algorithm.  Several 
numerical  examples  involving  both  synthetic  and  real  scatterers  are  used  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  method.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  ever  present  mutual  coupling  also  adversely 
affects  the  spectrum  and  must  be  compensated  for,  in  addition  to  suppressing  the  NFS,  to  get  the 
best  results.  The  mutual  coupling  has  two  components;  the  direct  interelement  mutual  coupling, 
and  the  coupling  through  the  scatterer.  In  general,  for  the  purpose  of  compensation,  the  effect  of 
the  coupling  through  the  scatterer  is  small  and  may  be  neglected.  The  new  configuration  does 
reduce  the  degrees  of  freedom  by  one  and  therefore  reduces  the  number  of  directions  of  arrival 
that  may  be  estimated  by  one.  The  technique  may  be  readily  extended  to  the  case  where  there  is 
more  than  one  NFS  that  must  be  suppressed  by  combining  properly  the  outputs  of  more  than  two 
elements,  with  concurrent  reduction  in  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom. 

APPENDIX  A:  MUSIC  ALGORITHM 

The  Multiple  Signal  Classification  (MUSIC)  algorithm  [15,  16]  is  a  popular  parametric 
method  for  estimating  the  angles  of  arrival  of  incident  signals.  This  is  primarily  because  its 
resolution  capability  is  limited  only  by  the  signal  to  noise  ratio.  To  apply  the  algorithm,  the 
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covariance  matrix  at  the  output  of  the  antenna  array  is  decomposed  into  its  eigenvalues  and 
eigenvectors.  The  eigenvectors  associated  with  the  noise  can  be  separated  from  the  eigenvectors 
associated  with  the  signal  by  examining  the  eigenvalues.  The  noise  eigenvectors  are  then  used  to 
form  the  noise  subspace.  The  MUSIC  spectrum  is  computed  by  searching  for  the  plane  waves 
with  angles  of  arrival  that  are  orthogonal  to  the  noise  subspace.  Mathematically,  the  spectrum  is 
computed  with  the  equation. 


M  _ 

i=K+[ 


(A-1) 


where  K  is  the  number  of  independent  signals,  M  is  the  number  of  antenna  elements,  P,.  is  i'** 
noise  eigenvector,  and  a((t) )  is  the  search  vector  given  by  the  equation 

Note  that  if  K  >  M  then  there  will  be  no  noise  eigenvectors  to  form  the  noise  subspace  and  the 
algorithm  can  not  be  used. 
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Figure  1:  Geometry  of  Array,  Sources,  and  Scatterer 
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Figure  2:  Near  Field  Scattering  by  the  Inside  of  a  Radome 
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Figure  4:  Effect  of  Spherical  Waves  on  the  MUSIC  Spectrum 
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Figure  5:  Piecewise  Sinusoidal  Current  Expansion  on  a  Dipole 
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Figure  7:  Equivalent  Elements  with  Nulls  at  the  Point  of  the  Scatterer 
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Figure  14:  Compensation  for  a  Strong  Near  Field  Scatterer 
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Figure  15:  Distributed  Near  Field  Scatterer 


peaks  at  45,  59.5  degrees 
corrected  for  mutual  coupling 
peaks  at  46.8,  59.4  degrees 
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Abstract 

There  are  several  important  combinatorial  partial  problems  that  must  be  efficiently  solved  in 
order  to  develop  a  functional  decomposer  for  strongly  unspecified  Boolean  functions.  They  include: 
Variable  Partitioning  Problem,  or  selection  of  the  Bound  and  Free  sets  of  variables;  Column  Mini¬ 
mization  Problem,  or  how  to  combine  columns  of  the  decomposition  table  in  order  to  minimize  the 
multiplicity  index;  Encoding  Problem,  or  how  to  encode  the  combined  columns  in  order  to  minimize 
the  complexity. 

We  created  an  environment,  called  MULTIS  (MULTI-strategy  decomposer),  that  allows  to  de¬ 
velop  various  partial  decomposition  programs,  representations,  and  decomposers,  as  well  to  compare 
them.  In  this  report  we  provide  the  information  only  about  the  current  version  of  MULTIS.  More 
information  on  the  background  theory  and  future  variants  can  be  found  in  the  following  additional 
reports: 

1.  M.  Perkowski  et  al.,  ”A  Survey  of  Literature  on  Function  Decomposition,  Version  IV”, 

2.  M.  Perkowski  et  al,,  ” Unified  Approach  to  Functional  Decompositions  of  Switching  Func¬ 
tions”  , 

3.  M.  Perkowski  et  al.,  ” Development  of  Search  Strategies  for  MULTIS”, 

4.  M.  Perkowski  et  al.,  "Documentation  of  Program  MULTIS”. 
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MULTISTRATEGICAL  FUNCTIONAL  DECOMPOSER 
Marek  A.  Perkowski 


1  General  Description  of  the  Main  Program  MULTIS 

1.1  General  Characteristics 


Figure  1:  MULTI- Strategy  decomposer  (MULTIS) 

MULTIS  is  a  set  of  decomposition  strategies,  each  performing  one  step  decomposition  on  a  Boolean 
function.  The  input  Boolean  function  as  well  as  the  result  of  the  decomposition  are  in  Espresso  format  so 
that  the  result  of  one  decomposition  step  can  be  used  as  an  input  to  the  next  decomposition  step.  A  list 
of  blocks  to  be  decomposed  is  kept  by  MULTIS  and  each  time  when  a  decomposition  strategy  is  called,  a 
block  from  the  top  of  the  list  is  removed  and  passed  to  the  next  strategy  (if  it  needs  to  be  decomposed). 
A  block  doesn’t  need  to  be  decomposed  if  its  numbers  of  inputs  and  outputs  are  smaller  than  the  current 
numbers  of  CLB  inputs  and  outputs.  This  is  automaticaly  detected  by  MULTIS  and  such  blocks  are 
put  into  the  list  of  final  blocks  of  the  decomposition.  The  result  of  one  step  decomposition  is  written 
to  disk  files,  each  block  to  a  separate  file  in  Espresso  format.  File  names  consits  of  the  string  ”oooo” 
followed  by  an  integer  (the  next  consecutive  file  number)  and  an  ”.esp”  extension. 

At  each  decomposition  step  the  number  of  CLB  inputs  and  outputs  can  be  specified  or  default  values 
used  (values  from  the  previous  step).  The  decomposition  process  is  recorded  in  a  log  file.  The  log 
file  name  consists  of  the  initial  file  name  with  a  ’’.log”  extension.  The  result  of  the  decomposition  is 
written  to  file  result.blif  which  is  the  blif  format  description  of  the  final  result.  After  the  decomposition 
is  done  the  evaluation  of  the  result  is  performed.  The  evaluation  consists  of  the  following  parameters: 
(1)  DFC,  (2)  number  of  ones,  (3)  number  of  zeros,  (4)  number  of  rows,  (5)  number  of  CLBs.  The  result 
of  the  evaluation  is  printed  to  the  screen  as  well  as  to  result.dfc  file  .  Selecting  Main  menu  Quit  option 
interrupts  the  decomposition  process  and  blif  format  result  file  is  created  which  contains  all  the  so  far 
created  blocks. 

2  Main  Menu 

Contains  the  following  options: 

1.  Variable  partitioning  1 

Variable  partitioning  1  implements  Wan  Wei  algorithm  ([?])  and  works  for  single  output  functions 
only. 
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2.  Variable  partitioning  2 

Variable  partitioning  2  algorithm  is  based  on  the  number  of  don’t  cares  and  works  for  single 
output  functions  only.  The  procedure  selects  ”bond  set”  number  of  variables  which  correspod  to 
the  largest  number  of  DCs  and  which  correspond  to  the  smallest  number  of  DCs  as  the  candidate 
partitions.  It  is  repeated  for  both  ON  and  OFF-set.  As  a  result,  four  candidate  partitions  are 
selected. 

3.  Parallel  decomposition  1 

Parallel  decomposition  1  splits  a  multi-output  function  into  a  set  of  single  output  functions  each 
having  the  same  set  of  input  variables  as  the  initial  function.  Number  of  functions  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  outputs  of  the  initial  function. 

4.  Parallel  decomposition  2  -  Luba. 

5.  Serial  decomposition  1  -  Luba. 

6.  Serial  decomposition  2  -  GUD. 

7.  Quit. 

3  Output  Messages 

•  "Decomposition  done  :-)  ...  result  in  result. blif  file” 

Decomposition  is  finished  and  the  result  of  decomposition  is  in  file  result.blif  in  blif  format. 

•  "Statistics  calculation,  wait  ...” 

The  message  is  printed  after  the  decomposition  is  done  and  indicates  that  the  result  of  decompo¬ 
sition  is  being  evaluated.  The  following  parameters  are  calculated:  DFC,  number  of  ones,  number 
of  zeros,  number  of  rows,  number  of  CLBs. 

•  "file  to  be  decomposed  next:” 

prints  the  name  of  the  next  block  (file)  from  the  list  of  blocks  to  be  decomposed  and  its  number 
of  inputs  and  outputs. 

•  "Partitions:” 

prints  a  list  of  partitions  which  was  created  by  partition  procedure. 

•  "List  of  partitions” 

prints  a  list  of  partitions  which  was  created  by  partition  procedures  and  prompts  the  user  to  select 
one. 

•  "block  of  vacuous  variables” 

prints  the  name  of  file  containing  a  block  which  all  input  variables  are  vacuous.  The  block  is 
removed  from  the  result. 

•  "block  doesn’t  need  to  be  decomposed  further” 

indicates  that  the  block  currently  being  processed  has  number  of  inputs  and  outputs  smaller 
than  required  maximum  number  of  CLB  inputs  and  outputs  and  doesn’t  need  to  be  decomposed 
further. 

•  "decomposition  successful” 

is  printed  when  a  block  has  been  succesfuly  decomposed. 

•  ’’decomposition  doesn’t  exist” 

is  printed  when  a  decompositon  procedure  is  not  able  to  decompose  the  block  for  a  given  number 
of  CLB  inputs  and  outputs. 
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•  ’’Default  CLB  of  inputs  and  outputs  are:” 

prints  the  current  values  of  the  number  of  CLB  inputs  and  outputs  required  for  the  decomposition. 

•  ’’Enter  number  of  CLB  inputs,  or  press  Return  to  use  default:” 

prompts  the  user  to  enter  the  number  of  CLB  inputs  to  be  used  for  the  current  decomposition. 

•  "Enter  nr  of  CLB  outputs,  or  press  Return  to  use  default:” 

prompts  the  user  to  enter  the  number  of  CLB  inputs  to  be  used  for  the  current  decomposition. 

Besides  the  above  messages,  each  procedure  called  from  the  main  menu  may  print  its  own  messages. 
They  are  described  in  sections  related  to  these  procedures.  For  an  example  decomposition  see  the 
complete  documentation. 

4  Decomposition  strategy  DEMAIN 

DEMAIN  is  a  functional  decomposition  program  which  was  designed  to  be  a  prototype  version 
of  a  logic  synthesis  system.  The  theoretical  basis  of  DEMAIN  is  based  on  a  number  of  papers  by 
Luba[4][5][6][7][8].  DEMAIN  has  been  modified  so  that  it  can  be  incorporated  into  a  larger  testing 
program  with  additional  decomposers  and  additional  options.  The  larger  testing  program  referred  to  is 
the  main  decomposition  program  ’’MULTIS”.  The  additional  options  available  are  controlled  through 
the  main  program  ’’MULTIS”.  One  of  the  additional  options  available  is  that  a  user  may  select  (from 
MULTIS)  one  of  two  seperate  partitioning  algorthms  or  may  allow  DEMAIN  to  use  its  own  partitioning 
strategy  (provided  DEMAIN  was  selected  to  decompose  a  function  at  the  given  level).  For  more  specifics 
on  the  options  available  see  the  section  describing  the  main  program  of  MULTIS.  There  are  two  primary 
components  in  DEMAIN.  These  are  serial  and  parallel  decomposition. 

4.1  Serial  Decomposition: 

The  serial  decomposition  of  DEMAIN  can  be  characterized  as  a  Curtis  like  serial  decomposition  with 
an  Ashenhurst  like  serial  decomposition  as  a  special  case.  Recall  that  in  a  Curtis  like  decomposition 
the  number  of  outputs  of  the  predecessor  block(also  referred  to  as  the  G  block)  must  be  less  than  the 
number  of  inputs  to  that  block.  Whereas  in  the  Ashenhurst  like  decomposition  the  number  of  outputs 
is  always  one  regardless  of  the  number  of  inputs  to  the  G  block.  The  serial  decomposition  consists  of 
three  sub-components:  (1)  partitioning  of  variables  into  the  free  and  bound  set,  (2)  determining  column 
compatibility,  (3)  encoding. 

The  partitioning  of  variables  into  the  free  and  bound  set  is  done  by  starting  with  a  seed  partition, 
having  the  number  of  variables  equal  to  the  number  of  inputs  for  the  predecessor  block,  and  exchanging 
one  variable  for  each  new  partition  tried.  This  is  continued  until  a  decomposition  is  found  or  until  all 
partitions  of  the  specified  number  of  inputs  have  been  exhausted.  A  decomposition  is  found  for  a  given 
partition  if  the  encoding  is  possible  for  the  number  of  outputs  specified  by  the  user. 

Finding  column  compatibility  is  done  by  building  a  compatibility  graph  from  pairs  of  compatible 
columns(or  blocks).  Once  the  compatibility  graph  has  been  built(an  edge  in  the  compatibility  graph 
corresponds  to  a  pair  of  blocks  which  were  found  to  be  compatible),  a  process  of  building  all  maximum 
cliques  is  performed.  Once  complete,  the  minimum  number  of  maximum  cliques  are  chosen  which  cover 
all  the  blocks  in  the  bound  set(i.e.  partition  Pis)-  This  minimum  number  of  maximum  cliques  forms 
the  cover  set  Pic  which  is  passed  on  to  be  encoded. 

4.2  Parallel  Decomposition: 

The  Parallel  Decomposition  of  DEMAIN  splits  a  multi-output  function  into  two  new  functions.  Unlike 
TRADE,  DEMAIN  does  not  split  up  all  outputs  so  that  each  new  function  has  only  one  output.  Also 
different  is  that  the  new  functions  created  by  DEMAIN  do  not  typically  share  all  the  same  inputs(i.e. 
one  of  the  two  new  functions  may  have  inputs  Xi,  X3,  X4,  X5  while  the  other  function  may  have  inputs 
Xi,  X2,  X5).  None  of  the  outputs  of  one  of  the  new  functions  is  also  an  output  of  the  other. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  algorithms  used  in  DEMAIN,  refer  papers  by  Luba[4][5][6][7][8]. 
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5  General  Universal  Decomposer(GUD) 

5.1  Basics  of  GUD 

The  General  Universal  Decomposer(GUD)  is  a  functional  decomposition  program  which  is  capable 
of  decomposing  binary  and  multi-valued,  single  output  and  multi  output  functions.  GUD  is  capable 
of  working  as  a  decomposer  by  itself  but  it  has  been  modified  so  that  it  can  be  incorporated  into  a 
larger  testing  program  with  additional  decomposers  and  additional  options.  This  main  program  is 
called  MULTIS.  Since  GUD  is  a  part  of  Multis  and  the  way  of  communicating  between  the  different 
decomposers  in  Multis  is  through  Espresso  files,  hence  the  input  boolean  function  as  well  as  the  result 
of  decomposition  are  in  Espresso  format.  GUD  uses  two  types  of  data  structures  BDD’s  and  cubes. 
The  input  data  is  read  into  BDD’s  and  cubes,  and  the  BDD’s  are  used  for  the  various  steps  of  the 
decomposition.  The  cubes  are  used  for  encoding  purposes  and  for  printing  the  intermediate  Espresso 
files  and  the  final  blif  file  of  the  decomposed  function.  GUD  has  its  own  Espresso  to  blif  converter, 
which  is  used  to  print  a  blif  file  of  the  decomposed  function.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  GUD 
output  can  be  directly  verified.  This  verification  is  done  by  using  the  SIS  verifier.  GUD  has  three 
algorithms  for  column  compatibility,  which  can  be  chosen  by  the  user.  These  algorithms  are:  (1)  Clique 
Covering,  (2)  Graph  Coloring,  (3)  Graph  Coloring  using  domination.  GUD  also  has  three  encoding 
algorithms,  which  are:  (1)  Dichotomy  encoding,  (2)  Dichotomy  encoding  with  cover  set  selection,  (3) 
Binary  encoding.  For  a  general  understanding  of  the  flow  of  control  in  the  program  GUD,  see  the  flow 
diagram  in  Figure  2. 

5.2  INPUT  DATA  FILE  FORMAT 

The  reader  program  of  GUD  is  called  init_readJnput  and  is  located  in  file  gudjserial.c.  The  input 
format  uses  the  same  input  format  as  in  the  Espresso  program.  Some  of  the  input  commands  in  Espresso 
do  not  have  any  effect  on  the  program  and  new  commands  have  been  added.  Each  of  the  following 
subsections  decribe  the  different  file  format  commands. 

Input  Data  File  Line  Types 

There  are  three  types  of  input  lines  in  the  input  file:  (1)  A  comment  line  begins  with  the  #  symbol  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line.  (2)  A  .  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  used  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  command 
line.  The  different  commands  are  given  later.  (3)  A  line  that  does  not  start  with  a  #  or  .  is  assumed 
to  be  tabular  data.  If  a  row  of  tabular  data  is  too  big  to  fit  on  one  line  a  back  slash  symbol  is  used  at 
the  end  of  the  line  to  continue  the  line  to  the  next  line  and  can  be  used  as  many  times  as  required  to 
finish  a  row  of  tabular  data. 

-type  Command,  Logical  Interpretation  type,  Optional 

In  .type  f  the  only  outputs  in  the  input  file  are  1  and  the  rest  of  the  possible  terms  are  interpreted 
as  being  0. 

In  .type  fd  the  only  outputs  in  the  input  file  are  1  and  don’t  cares,  and  the  rest  of  the  possible  terms 
are  interpreted  as  being  0. 

In  .type  fr  the  only  outputs  in  the  input  file  are  1  and  0,  and  the  rest  of  the  possible  terms  are 
interpreted  as  being  0. 

In  .type  fdr  the  outputs  in  the  input  file  are  1,  0,  and  don’t  cares. 

The  default  for  gud  is  fdr. 

An  in  the  outputs  in  the  input  file  are  interpreted  as  no  output. 

.i  Command,  No.  of  Inputs,  Required 

The  .i  ’’number”  command  is  used  to  tell  the  program  the  number  of  input  columns  in  the  tabular 
data.  This  command  needs  to  be  before  the  .o  command  in  the  input  data  file.  The  column  numbering 
starts  with  zero  as  the  first  column  that  is  the  leftmost  column. 

.o  Command,  No.  of  Outputs,  Required 

The  .o  ’’number”  is  used  to  tell  the  program  the  number  of  output  columns  in  the  tabular  data.  This 
command  needs  to  be  after  the  .i  command  in  the  input  data  file.  The  ’’number”  will  correspond  to 
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Figure  2:  Flow  Diagram  for  GUD 


the  number  of  output  columns  which  will  start  after  the  input  columns.  The  total  number  of  columns 
in  the  tabular  data  is  the  number  of  input  columns  plus  the  number  of  output  columns. 

.ilb  Command,  label(s),  Required  This  command  needs  to  be  after  the  .i  command.  This 
command  reads  in  the  input  labels.  The  number  of  input  labels  needs  to  be  the  same  as  the  number  of 
input  columns. 

.ob  Command,  label(s),  Required  This  command  needs  to  be  after  the  .o  command.  This 
command  reads  in  the  output  labels.  The  number  of  output  labels  needs  to  be  the  same  as  the  number 
of  output  columns. 

.a  Command,  Free  Set  columns.  Optional 

The  .a  "column  number”  followed  by  a  space  "column  number”  and  as  many  columns  in  the  free  set. 
If  the  number  of  free  set  columns  can’t  fit  on  the  line  additional  .a  command  line  or  lines  can  be  used. 

.b  Command,  Bound  Set  columns.  Optional  The  .b  "column  number"  followed  by  a  space 
"column  number”  and  as  many  columns  in  the  bound  set.  If  the  number  of  bound  set  columns  can’t 
fit  on  the  line  additional  .b  command  line  or  lines  can  be  used. 

.c  Command,  Set  columns.  Optional 

The  .c  "column  number”  followed  by  a  space  "column  number”  and  as  many  columns  in  the  shared 
variable  set.  If  the  number  of  the  set  columns  can’t  fit  on  the  line  additional  .c  command  line  or  lines 
can  be  used. 

.mv  Command,  Multi-values  Size,  If  Multi-valued  Data 

The  .mv  "number"  command  tells  the  program  the  size  of  the  multi-valued  data.  The  "number”  is 
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the  number  of  multi-value  values.  If  the  "number”  is  3,  the  multi-value  variables  can  have  values  0,  1, 
or  2.  If  there  is  multi-valued  data  of  different  sizes  the  largest  size  needs  to  be  given. 

.mvc  Command,  Multi-valued  Column  Numbers,  If  Multi-valued  Data 

The  .mvc  "column  number”  followed  by  a  space  "column  number”  and  as  many  columns  that  are 
multi-valued.  If  the  number  of  multi-valued  columns  can’t  fit  on  the  line  an  addition  .mvc  command 
line  or  lines  can  be  used.  A  multi-valued  don’t  care  is  the  same  as  0,  1,  2  for  3  multi-valued  logic. 

.e  or  .end  Command,  End  of  File,  Optional  The  .e  or  .end  command  is  used  after  the  last  line 
of  tabular  data  to  tell  the  program  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  tabular  data.  If  this  command  is  not  used 
and  the  EOF  (end  of  file)  is  encountered  the  program  will  end  the  reading  of  the  tabular  data. 

5.3  INPUT  TABULAR  DATA 

The  tabular  data  can  either  have  spaces  between  the  entrees  or  no  spaces.  Spaces  between  the  entrees 
are  used  for  the  ease  of  reading  the  table.  The  input  data  are  numbers  or  don’t  cares.  Don’t  cares  can 
be  represented  by  X,  or  x.  This  is  shown  in  the  example  of  an  input  file. 

Example  input: 

#  This  is  an  example  of  an  input  file. 

.type  fdr 
.i  4 
.0  1 

.lb  il  i2  i3  i4 
.ob  ol 
.a  0  1 
.b  2  3 
0X10  1 
10X1  0 
OlOX  1 
0101  - 
1X00  1 
0101  0 
XlOl  0 
XlXl  0 
.  end 

Types  of  Input  Tabular  Data.  There  are  three  types  of  input  tabular  data  that  the  program  will 
accept  and  they  are:  (1)  Natural  Input  Coding,  (2)  Cube  Input  Coding,  (3)  Standard  Input  Coding. 

Natural  Input  Coding.  In  natural  coding  the  input  data  numbers  that  are  the  middle  four  columns 
o,  6,  c  and  d  are  the  same  value  as  the  row  numbers  in  binary  notation.  The  input  binary  data  numbers 
are  the  middle  four  columns  in  Table  1.  The  middle  four  columns  and  output  column  /  is  the  input 
data  that  is  read  in  from  a  file  and  the  row  numbers  are  assigned  to  each  row  by  the  program.  This  is 
shown  in  the  example  of  natural  input  data  and  Table  1.  Let  us  observe  that  the  numbers  of  rows  are 
not  in  order,  the  last  row  has  number  15.  Since  the  numbers  of  rows  are  not  read  by  the  reader,  the 
reader  program  creates  numbers  of  rows  from  the  bits  of  the  cubes  read  by  it. 

Example  of  natural  input  data  file: 

.type  fdr 
.i  4 
.o  1 

.lb  a  b  c  d 
.ob  z 
0000  - 
0001  1 
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No. 

a 

b 

c 

d 

f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

- 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Table  1:  Natural  Input  Table  with  Coded  Row  Numbers. 


Figure  3:  Cube  Input  Map 


0010  0 
0011  0 
0100  1 
0101  1 
0110  - 
1111  - 
.end 

Cube  Input  Coding.  In  cube  coding  the  cubes  are  used  for  the  input  with  the  input  row  number 
corresponding  to  each  input  cube.  Each  cube  is  numbered  and  is  represented  by  a  row  in  the  Table  2. 
The  set  of  cubes  corresponding  to  the  tabular  data  of  Table  2  is  shown  below  in  Figure  3.  Each  row  is 
read  in  and  a  row  number  is  assigned  as  shown  in  the  first  column  in  Table  2.  In  this  case,  the  reader 
program  assigns  a  new  number  to  every  new  row  read.  It  starts  counting  from  zero. 

Standard  Input  Coding.  In  standard  coding  the  row  assigned  numbers  are  not  the  same  as  the 


No. 

a 

b 

c 

d 

f 

0 

1 

0 

X 

X 

1 

1 

0 

1 

X 

0 

1 

2 

0 

X 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

X 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

X 

0 

Table  2:  Cube  Input  Table  with  Coded  Row  Numbers. 
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No. 

a 

b 

c 

d 

f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Table  3:  Standard  Input  Table  with  Coded  Row  Numbers. 

middle  four  columns  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  in  binary  form,  as  in  natural  coding  and  are  not  input  data  cubes 
in  cube  coding.  The  row  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  Table  3  are  assigned  while  each  row  is  read 
in,  the  middle  four  columns,  and  the  output  column  /  is  the  input  data  values  that  is  read  in  from  the 
input  data  file.  Like  in  the  last  subsection,  in  this  case,  the  reader  program  assigns  a  new  number  to 
every  new  row  read,  starting  from  zero. 

Standard  coding  is  used  for  multi-valued  data  with  each  row  corresponding  to  an  assigned  row  number. 
The  input  values  can  be  mixed  multi-valued  and  binary.  A  multi-valued  example  using  Standard  Coding 
is  next. 

Multi-valued  Example  with  Standard  Input  Coding  .type  fdr  .i  4 
.o  3 

.lb  mvl  mv2  bi3  bi4 

.ob  out  mvl  outmv2  outmv3 

.mv  3 

.mvc  0  14  5  6 


0,1  0 

X 

X 

0 

1 

X 

1,2  0,1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0,1,2 

0,2  0,2 

X 

0 

0,1 

0,1,2 

0,2 

2  1,2 

1 

1 

0,2 

1 

2 

0,1  0,1,2 
.end 

X 

1 

2 

2 

1 

This  function 

has  four  inputs  and  three  outputs.  They  are  all  three-valued.  X  means  any  value.  0,2 

in  output  means 

that  either  value  0 

or  value  2  can  be  taken  as  a  value  of  the  output  variable.  This  is 

an  example  of  a  function  with  the  Generalized  Don’t  Cares. 

5.4  GENERALIZED  DON’T  CARES  FOR  MACHINE  LEARNING 

A  machine  learning  program  can  be  realized  by  a  decomposition  function  that  will  accept  input  that 
is  multi-valued  and  has  multi-valued  outputs.  The  program  is  given  inputs  of  different  categories  and 
the  outputs  are  the  results  of  the  program. 

An  example  of  output  categories  is:  chair  =  0,  table  =  1,  desk  =  2.  The  entries  that  belong  to 
more  than  one  output  value(or  cletss)  are  called  Generalized  Don’t  Cares.  The  following  are  examples 
of  Generalized  Don’t  Cares:  chair  or  table  =  0,1;  chair  or  desk  =  0,2;  table  or  desk  =  1,2;  chair,  table 
or  desk  =  0,1,2  =  X.  An  example  of  a  multi- valued-input,  multi-valued-output,  three-output  function 
is  shown  in  Table  4.  Each  row  number  is  assigned  while  reading  in  a  line  of  data. 

Output  partitions. 

Uf,  =  {Bo]  JBi;  B2}  =  {0,1, 2, 3;  2j]  3} 

Uf^=^{B3]B^]Bs}  =  {2,4]  0,1, 2, 3;  2} 

IIf,={B6]B7]Bs}  =  {0,1,2,4]  0,1;  0,1, 2, 3} 

When  two  variables  are  consistent  they  can  be  combined  to  a  single  new  variable.  Two  variables 
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No. 

w 

X 

Y 

z 

El 

F2 

^3 

0 

0,1 

0 

X 

X 

0 

1 

0,1,2 

1 

1,2 

0,1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0,1,2 

2 

0,2 

0,2 

X 

0 

0,1 

0,1,2 

0,2 

3 

2 

1,2 

1 

1 

0,2 

1 

2 

4 

0,1 

0,1,2 

X 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Table  4:  Generalized  Multi-Valued  Input  Table  with  Coded  Row  Numbers. 


W  &  X 

Y  &  Z 

Fi 

F2 

Fz 

0 

X 

0 

1 

0,1,2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0,1,2 

0,2 

0 

0,1 

0,1,2 

0,2 

2 

1 

0,2 

1 

2 

0,1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Table  5:  Combined  W  and  X  Multi-Valued  columns,  Y  and  Z  binary  columns 

are  said  to  be  consistent  they  if  they  have  no  contradictions  in  every  row(cube)  of  the  table.  The 
multi-valued  columns  W  and  X,  and  the  binary  columns  Y  and  Z  can  be  combined.  This  is  shown  in 
the  Table  5. 

6  VARIABLE  PARTITIONING  OF  BOUND,  FREE,  AND  SHARED  SETS 
OF  INPUT  VARIABLES 

6.1  Variable  Partitioning  Methods  In  GUD 

There  are  two  variable  partitioning  methods  that  GUD  uses  if  a  free  and  bound  set  is  not  given  from 
MULTIS(or  from  the  input  file).  The  first  method  is  referred  to  as  the  ”CLB  size  partitioning”  The 
second  method  is  referred  to  as  an  ’’alternative  partitioning  method”  for  lack  of  a  more  suitable  name 
at  this  time.  Both  of  these  partitioning  schemes  are  quite  simple  and  fast  as  they  select  partitions  in  a 
psuedo  random  fashion. 

CLB  size  Partitioning  Method.  The  number  of  variables  in  each  partition  selected  is  the  same 
as  the  number  of  inputs  chosen  by  the  user.  This  number  is  equal  to  the  number  variables  in  the  bound 
set  (also  referred  to  as  the  CLB  size).  Partitions  of  variables  are  selected  in  counting  order  to  try  and 
find  a  decomposition.  If  after  all  the  combinations  of  that  CLB  size  has  been  tried,  or  after  the  limit 
of  MAX-.TRIES=100  has  been  reached,  GUD  will  return  no  decomposition.  Of  course  the  limit  can  be 
changed  if  so  desired.  Changing  MAX-TRIES  would  entail  changing  the  value  in  the  source  file  and 
recompiling  it.  If  no  decomposition  was  found  using  this  partitioning  approach  then  the  user  may  try 
decomposing  the  same  function  block  using  a  different  partitioning  method  or  may  select  a  different 
decomposer  or  one  of  the  other  options  from  the  main  menu  of  MULTIS. 

Alternative  Partitioning  Method.  This  method  starts  with  the  first  two  input  variables  as  the 
bound  set.  If  this  bound  set  does  not  create  a  valid  decomposition  then  the  first  three  input  variables 
is  taken.  This  process  of  adding  one  more  input  variable  to  the  bound  set  continues  until  the  bound  set 
size  is  equal  to  half  the  total  number  of  input  variables. 

If  no  decompostition  has  been  found  from  the  previous  partitions  selected,  then  the  last  two  input 
variables  are  chosen  as  the  bound  set.  If  this  bound  set  does  not  create  a  valid  decomposition  the  last 
three  input  variables  are  taken  next.  This  process  of  adding  one  more  input  variable  continues  on  until 
the  bound  set  size  is  equal  to  half  the  total  number  of  inputs. 

Next  the  middle  two  input  variables  are  chosen  for  the  bound  set.  If  this  bound  set  does  not  create 
a  valid  decomposition  then  another  input  variable  next  to  the  two  middle  input  variables  is  added  to 
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the  bound  set.  This  process  of  taking  one  more  input  variable  continues  until  the  size  of  the  bound  set 
becomes  half  of  the  input  variables. 

If  a  decomposition  has  still  not  been  found  the  bound  set  is  created  by  using  a  random  number 
generator.  The  random  number  bound  set  size  is  any  number  of  inputs  up  to  half  the  total  number 
of  input  variables.  Each  time  a  partition  is  tried  a  counter  is  incremented.  If  the  count  exceeds 
MAX_TRIES=100  GUD  returns  no  decomposition  to  the  main  program  MULTIS.  If  no  decomposition 
was  found  using  this  partitioning  approach  then  the  user  may  try  decomposing  the  same  function  block 
using  a  different  partitioning  method  in  GUD  or  may  select  a  different  decomposer  or  one  of  the  other 
options  from  the  main  menu  of  MULTIS. 

7  GRAPH  COLORING  APPROACH  TO  COLUMN  MINIMIZATION 

The  graph  coloring  approach  to  column  minimization  uses  an  incompatibility  graph  instead  of  a 
compatiblility  graph  as  is  used  in  set  covering  and  in  maximum  clique  approaches.  There  are  significant 
advantages  to  using  a  graph  coloring  approach  vs.  the  other  mentioned  approaches.  Graph  coloring 
requires  less  memory  than  set  covering,  and  good  polynomial  time  heuristic  algorithms  exist  for  its 
solution  for  large  input  sets.  GUD  has  two  graph  coloring  algorithms  which  will  produce  the  necessary 
partitioning  of  the  bound  set  into  compatible  classes  (H^).  The  first  is  a  fast  heuristic  algorithm  written 
by  Wan  Wei,  the  same  one  as  used  in  TRADE[13].  The  second  is  a  newly  created  exact  algorithm, 
designed  by  Perkowski[see  a  new  report  by  Roger  Shipman].  Each  is  contained  in  seperate  file  with  an 
associated  header  file. 

7.1  Graph  Coloring  approach  based  on  ’’color  influence” 

Wan  Wei’s  method,  which  he  calls  color  influence  graph  coloring,  is  contained  in  the  files  color  .influence,  c 
The  entry  point,  which  is  called  from  gud^erial.c(the  main  dispatching  source  file  for  GUD)  is 

color  Jnfluence_decompose().  This  interface  routine  first  creates  an  incompatibility  graph,  then  calls 
the  routine  graph_coloring(),  a  reimplementation  of  Wan  Wei’s  pseudocode  as  given  in  his  master’s 
thesis  Wan[13].  The  pseudo-code  is  repeated  in  the  source  file.  All  routines  except  the  interface  routine 
are  declared  static,  only  callable  from  within  this  file. 

When  graph.coloring  returns,  an  alternate  data  structure,  originally  created  for  use  by  the  set  cov¬ 
ering  decomposition,  is  created  from  it,  and  the  incompatibility  graph  is  disposed.  The  alternate  data 
structure  ’’G”,  called  a  clique  cover,  is  returned.  Also,  the  function  return  value  is  the  number  of  colors 
used  to  color  each  partition  block  of  G.  If  this  number  is  too  large  (greater  than  31),  then  the  value 
TOOMANYCOLORS  is  returned.  In  this  case,  a  clique  cover  is  not  created. 

7.2  Graph  Coloring  approach  based  on  ’’dominating  nodes” 

The  second  approach,  created  by  Perkowski[],  is  a  previously  unimplemented  approach.  The  main 
function  is  called  graph-Covering-decomposeQ,  The  file  containing  this  function  is  ’’graph.covering.c”. 
The  algorithm  works  by  observing  that,  within  the  incompatibility  graph,  any  node  whose  edges  are  a 
subset  of  another  node’s,  can  be  colored  with  its  same  color.  This  can  be  expressed  symbolically  as: 

If  edge(A)  <=  edge(B),  then  color(A)  <-  color(B) . 

A  node  so  dominated  is  removed  with  all  its  edges.  This  will  perhaps  reveal  other  nodes  which  are 
also  dominated.  The  process  of  locating  a  dominating  node  and  removing  it  continues  until  a  cycle  is 
discovered,  or  until  a  complete  graph  is  obtained.  Once  a  complete  graph  is  obtained,  each  node  will 
receive  a  different  color,  and  each  of  the  dominated  nodes  can  be  colored  according  to  the  assignments 
made.  If  a  cycle  is  found,  the  node  with  the  largest  number  of  edges  is  chosen,  and  all  the  maximal 
independent  sets  which  include  that  node  are  selected  as  branching  choices,  to  be  tried  one  after  the 
other.  Choosing  the  node  with  most  edges  is  a  heuristic;  it  implies  the  least  number  of  compatibilities. 
This  is  hoped  to  effectively  cut  the  cycle  so  that  the  domination  process  can  continue.  According  to 
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—  interface 


get_partition 


Gud 


pair_comp_cIass 

g_clique  - 

gen^pigx 


check_pair__comp 


-  comij 

-  update_cplist 

-  update^marker 
update_smark 

Figure  4:  Subroutine  calling  diagram  of  Clique  approach  to  Column  Minimization 


Swamy[12],  a  subset  S  of  the  set  of  nodes  of  a  graph,  N,  is  a  maximal  independent  set  (MIS)  if  and  only 
if  the  set  S*  =  N  -  S  is  a  vertex  cover:  therefore  no  node  not  in  the  MIS  can  be  the  same  color  because 
each  one  will  have  an  edge  with  some  other  node  in  the  MIS. 

Thus,  for  each  MIS  chosen,  the  next  available  color  is  assigned  to  it  (and  to  each  of  the  nodes  it 
dominates).  Those  nodes  are  then  removed,  and  all  their  edges,  and  the  process  continues  from  the 
top.  Once  a  coloring  is  obtained,  it  is  stored,  if  less  than  the  minimal  coloring  so  far,  and  the  algorithm 
backtracks  to  the  last  cycle,  and  chooses  the  next  possible  MIS.  When  all  possible  MIS’s  have  been 
chosen  for  all  cycles  found,  the  branching  choice  which  produced  the  optimal  coloring  is  returned. 

8  THE  MAXIMUM  CLIQUE  APPROACH  TO  COLUMN  MINIMIZA¬ 
TION 

The  program  for  column  minimization  presented  in  this  section  is  based  on  heuristic  finding  large 
cliques.  It  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  to  find  the  partitions  for  the,  given  as  argument,  bound  set, 
free  set,  and  output  set  of  variables.  This  is  done  by  subroutine  ”interface,c”.  The  other  part  is  to  find 
partitions  for  Pl-g,  which  is  done  by  subroutines  ^pair^comp^class.c,  g^clique.c,  and  gen^pig.c”.  Fig.  4 
is  the  subroutine  calling  diagram. 

8.1  SUBROUTINE  INTERFACE.c 

Included  in  file  interface.c: 

Function  of  subroutine  interface.c: 

Given  BDDs  of  partitions  for  each  input  and  output  variable,  generate  BDDs  of  partitions  for  each: 
free  set  A,  bound  set  J5,  shared  set  C,  as  well  as  BDDs  for  output  partition. 

Format  of  subroutine  interface.c: 

interface(bddm,  partition,  in..partition,  out^partition,  Var^,  Var^B,  Var_C,  a,  b,  f,  an,  bn,  fn) 
bdd_manager  bddm; 

PARTITION  ^partition; 
int  in_partition; 
int  out -partition; 

Node  Var_A; 

Node  Var-B; 

Node  Var-C; 
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bdd  **a; 
bdd  **b; 
bdd  **f; 
int  *an; 
int  *bn; 
int  *fn; 

PARTITION  is  a  linked  list  of  pointers,  each  pointer  points  to  a  linked  list  of  BDDs  corresponding  to 
the  partitions  of  each  variable.  Every  partition  is  a  set  of  blocks,  every  block  is  represented  by  a  BDD. 
*partition  is  the  pointer  of  PARTITION  for  each  input  and  output  variable. 

Node  is  a  linked  list  of  the  indices  of  variables  in  a  subset.  VarJij  Vav^  and  Var^C  are  Nodes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  variables  in  free  set,  bound  set  and  common  set. 

*  *  a,  ♦  *  6  and  *  ♦  /  are  the  outputs  of  interface,  they  are  pointers  to  array  of  pointers  to  BDDs  (blocks) 
for  the  partitions  of  free  set,  bound  set  and  the  output  set.  *an,  ^hn  and  */n  are  the  numbers  of 
elements  of  the  arrays  for  free  set,  bound  set  and  the  output  set. 

Algorithm  of  subroutine  interface.c: 


1.  Call  subroutine  ”  get  .partition”  to  get  partitions  (in  BDD  representation)  of  the  free  set  of  vari¬ 
ables.  It  passes  the  index-linked  list  of  free  set  along  with  the  partition  linked  list  to  subroutine 
”  get  .partition”,  and  gets  the  array  of  the  pointers  to  the  BDDs  (partitions)  of  this  subset. 

2.  Call  subroutine  ”  get  .partition”  to  get  partitions  of  the  bound  set  of  variables. 

3.  Call  subroutine  ” get. partition”  to  get  partitions  of  the  output  set  of  variables. 

Function  of  subroutine  get  .partition: 

Given  a  subset  of  the  input  variables,  generate  the  BDDs  for  the  partitions  of  this  subset.  Put  the 
pointers  to  the  BDDs  into  an  array.  The  return  values  are  the  pointers  to  the  array  and  the  number  of 
its  element. 

Format  of  subroutine  get  .partition: 
int  get.partition(bddm,  partition,  Y,  **y); 
bdd  jnanager  bddm; 

PARTITION  ^partition; 

Node  Y; 
bdd  **y; 

*partition  is  the  same  linked  list  passed  to  subroutine  interface. 

Y  is  the  linked  list  for  the  variables  in  the  subset  that  needs  to  be  processed. 
y  is  the  pointer  to  the  returned  array. 

Return  value  is  the  number  of  elements  in  the  array. 

Algorithm  of  subroutine  get  .partition 


1.  Get  partition  blocks  of  one  variable  from  free  set  (or  bound  set,  or  output  set),  put  them  into 
final  Jst. 

2.  Get  partition  blocks  of  another  variable  from  the  same  subset  (free  set,  bound  set  or  output  set), 
store  them  in  DJblock. 
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3.  Execute  all  intersections  on  BDDs  (blocks)  from  DMock  with  BDDs  from  finalJst,  each  block 
with  each  block.  Check  if  the  intersection  is  zero  or  included  in  each  other,  if  yes  discard  the 
smaller  one,  if  no  -  continue.  The  intermediate  result  is  stored  in  tempJst,  when  created  from 
partitions  with  n  and  m  blocks,  respectively,  it  can  get  the  maximum  of  n  *  m  BDDs  (partition 
blocks).  Pass  the  final  result  to  finalJst. 

4.  Go  back  to  step  2  until  there  are  no  more  unused  variables  in  the  subset  of  variables. 

5.  Go  through  the  finalJst,  get  the  pointers  to  each  of  its  elements,  store  the  pointers  in  array  y, 
which  is  the  array  of  pointers  to  the  BDDs.  Count  the  number  num  of  BDDs  in  the  finalJst. 

6.  Return  num,  the  array  y  can  be  accessed  by  address  of  y. 

8.2  SUBROUTINE  PAIR_COMP-CLASS.c 

All  these  is  in  file  Pcc.c;  This  subroutine  creates  the  pairwise  compatible  classes  of  columns,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  Column  Compatibility  Graph.  It  does  this  by  checking  the  compatibility  of  every  two 
blocks  of  bound  set  partition  according  to  Luba’s  compatibility  method.  This  is  done  after  generating 
the  partitions  for  the  bound  set,  free  set  and  the  output  set.  The  result  is  then  given  to  clique.c  to  find 
the  Maximum  Compatible  Classes. 

Assumption:  Given  are  arrays  of  pointers  to  the  partition  blocks  of  free  set  A,  bound  set  B,  and 
output  set  F, 

Format  of  the  subroutine  pair-comp -class: 
pair-cl  * 

pair_compjclass(bdd-manager  bddm, 
bdd  *a, 
bdd  *b, 
bdd  *f, 

unsigned  int  an, 
unsigned  int  bn, 
unsigned  int  f ) 

where  *a,  *b  and  *f  are  arrays  of  BDD  pointers  to  bound  set  6,  free  set  a  and  output  set  /;  an,  bn,  fn 
are  the  numbers  of  respective  partition  blocks  (BDD  pointers). 

Return  value  is  a  link  list  with  each  element  being  a  pair  of  compatible  blocks. 

Algorithm  of  the  subroutine  pair-Comp -class: 

1.  Call  subroutine  ”check.pair^comp”  to  check  if  two  blocks  in  the  bound  set  are  compatible  or  not. 

2.  If  yes  then  add  them  to  the  linked  list  cplist, 

3.  If  they  are  not  compatible  then  check  iterate  -  another  pair.  After  each  pair  has  been  checked, 
return  cplist  to  the  main  program. 

Format  of  the  subroutine  check_pair-comp: 
int 

check-pair-comp(bdd_manager  bddm, 

int  i, 

int  j, 

bdd  *a, 

bdd  *b, 

bdd  *f, 

unsigned  int  an, 
unsigned  int  bn, 
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unsigned  int  fn) 

where  *a,  *6,  */,  an,  6n,  fn  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  pair^comp^class,  i  and  j  are  the  indices  of 
blocks  in  bound  set  h  to  be  checked.  It  returns  an  integer  indicating  whether  blocks  z,  j  are  compatible 
or  not,  according  to  Luba’s  compatibility  checking  method. 

8.3  SUBROUTINE  CLIQUE.c 

Function  of  subroutine  clique: 

Given  a  linked  list  of  compatible  pairs  for  a  given  bound  set,  find  a  good  maximum  compatible  class 
for  generating  Pig.  The  problem  is  equivalent  to  a  graph  clique  problem,  each  block  in  bound  set  can 
viewed  as  a  vertex,  if  two  blocks  are  compatible,  there  is  an  edge  connecting  the  two  vertices.  Finding 
an  MCC  is  equivalent  to  finding  a  maximum  clique  in  the  graph  clique  problem. 

Format  of  subroutine  clique: 
cliqJil  *g_clique(cplist,bn) 
paired  *cplist; 
int  bn; 

where  *cplist  is  the  linked  list  of  compatible  pairs  generated  by  subroutine  pairj:ompjdass^  bn  is  the 
number  of  blocks  in  the  bound  set,  it  is  the  value  returned  by  subroutine  interface. 

Algorithm  of  subroutine  clique: 

(1) .  Create  array  globm[  ];  each  of  its  elements  corresponds  to  a  vertex  in  the  graph,  and  is  used  to  store 
the  information  whether  the  vertex  has  been  included  in  a  clique  or  not.  The  initial  value  of  elements 
in  globml  ]  is  set  to  zero. 

(2)  Check  if  all  elements  of  globTn[  ]  have  been  marked.  If  yes,  all  vertices  have  been  included  into  at 
least  on  clique.  If  the  work  is  done,  then  return  with  clhl  which  is  the  linked  list  of  pointers  to  cliques. 
If  not,  continue. 

(3)  For  each  vertex,  count  the  number  of  edges  connected  to  it.  Find  the  one  which  has  the  highest 
value.  Mark  this  vertex  by  setting  the  respective  element  in  globm[  ]. 

(4)  Store  this  vertex  in  marker[0]. 

(5)  Find  another  node  which  has  not  been  marked. 

(6)  Check  if  the  new  node  is  compatible  with  all  nodes  from  the  clique  by  calling  subroutine  cmpij  If 
yes,  the  new  node  is  in  the  clique.  Add  it  to  marker[  ].  Call  subroutine  update_marker  to  mark  the 
corresponding  element  in  globml  ].  Call  subroutine  update.cplist  to  update  the  Compatible  Graph  by 
deleting  the  edges  which  have  been  included  in  this  clique.  If  not,  go  to  step  4. 

(7)  All  nodes  in  the  graph  checked?  If  yes,  the  vertices  in  marker[  ]  are  in  one  clique.  Store  this  clique 
in  linked  list  cl.  Add  the  pointer  to  this  clique  and  to  the  clhl^  which  is  another  linked  list  used  to  store 
the  pointers  to  the  cliques.  Update  the  Compatibility  Graph  by  deleting  the  edges  which  have  been 
included  in  this  clique.  Call  subroutine  update^smark  to  change  the  order  of  the  vertices  in  smark[  ]. 
Go  to  step  2.  If  not,  go  to  step  5. 

8.4  SUBROUTINES  CALLED  IN  G.CLIQUE.c 

The  following  are  the  other  subroutines  in  file  g_clique.c. 

1.  int  cmpij  (int J  int,  pair.cl*): 

Check  if  block  i  and  block  j  are  compatible  or  not.  It  takes  the  indices  of  two  blocks  and  the  pair 
compatible  link  list  as  input,  check  through  the  list  to  see  if  the  two  blocks  is  a  compatible  pair 
or  not. 

2.  paired  ^update-cplist(  int*,  int,  int,  paired*  ): 

After  a  vertex  is  found  to  be  in  a  clique,  the  edges  which  connect  it  to  other  vertices  in  the  clique 
are  deleted  by  calling  this  subroutine, 
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Taking  the  index  of  the  new  vertex,  the  marker[  ]  and  the  pair  compatible  link  list  pairjcl  as 
input,  this  subroutine  deletes  the  edges  between  the  vertex  and  other  vertices  in  7narker[  ]  by 
removing  the  corresponding  elements  of  compatible  pairs  in  pair  jzL 

3.  update^smark.c: 

smavk  is  used  to  during  handling  one  clique,  to  keep  track  if  a  node  is  included  into  this  clique 
or  not. 

If  it  is  in  this  clique,  then  add  it  to  smark.  When  one  vertex  has  been  included  in  one  clique,  it  is 
moved  to  the  last  element  of  smark[  ].  With  this  subroutine,  we  try  to  avoid  such  case  that  some 
vertices  have  more  chance  to  be  chosen  first  just  because  their  index  number.  This  subroutine  is 
called  after  each  time  a  clique  is  found.  This  subroutine  is  a  heuristic. 

4.  update jmarker.c: 

This  subroutine  is  used  to  update  globm[  ].  This  subroutine  is  used  to  keep  track  of  all  the  blocks 
being  included  in  the  cliques.  It  is  called  in  gjdique  each  time  a  vertex  is  included  in  a  clique. 
Whenever  a  vertex  is  found  to  be  in  a  clique,  the  corresponding  element  in  globm[  ]  is  set  to  1. 
When  all  the  elements  in  globm[  ]  are  I’s,  which  means  each  vertex  in  this  graph  has  been  included 
in  at  least  one  clique,  the  procedure  of  gjdique  stops. 

8.5  SUBROUTINE  GENJPIG.c 

file  gen_pig.c:  This  subroutine  generates  partition  Pig  from  set  covers.  After  encoding,  function  H  is 
obtained  from  it. 

Format  of  subroutine  gen^pig: 
bdd  * 

gen_pig(Clique  clhlhead, 
bdd  *b) 

where  dhlhead  is  a  linked  list  of  the  heads  of  the  set  covers  (cliques)  from  dique.c  and  *b  is  an  array 
of  BDD  pointers  to  the  bound  set. 

Algorithm  of  subroutine  gen_pig: 

(1)  Find  out  how  many  cliques  exists  in  dhlhead. 

(2)  Allocate  enough  memory  to  store  partition  Pig. 

(3)  For  each  clique  in  dhlhead 

execute  bddjor  operation  on  its  elements.  This  creates  the  partition  of  Pig. 

(4)  Return  Pig  to  the  main  program  to  be  handled  by  the  printer  routine  and  next  iterations  of 
decomposition. 

9  COVER  SET  SELECTION 

9.1  Description  of  Cover  Set  Selection 

"Cover  Set  Selection”  is  the  process  of  selecting  and  assigning  columns  to  optional  classes  in  the 
cover  set  Pio-  For  example,  if  column  3  is  compatible  with  classes  A,B  and  E,  then  a  choice  can  be 
made  as  to  which  class  the  column  should  be  assigned  to.  Assigning  a  column  to  more  than  one  class 
is  sometimes  possible.  However,  it  is  often  not  possible  and  it  is  much  more  complicated  to  encode 
properly.  That  is  why  a  single  choice  must  be  made  in  order  to  ensure  that  a  cover  set  can  be  encoded 
and  will  still  maintain  consistency  between  the  decomposed  function  and  the  original  function.  As  one 
might  guess,  making  different  selections  will  lead  to  either  more  or  less  complex  subfunctions  depending 
on  the  choices  made.  Therefore  the  goal  of  the  Cover  Set  Selection  algorithm  is  to  end  up  with  less 
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Figure  5:  Flow  Diagram  for  the  Cover  Set  Selection  Algorithm 


complex  subfunctions  than  would  result  from  simple  random  selections.  The  basic  steps  in  the  Cover 
Set  Selection  algorithm  are  the  following: 

1.  Sort  columns  according  to  how  highly  specified  they  are 

2.  Tag  a  small  percentage  of  the  most  specified  columns(perhaps  1/3) 

3.  Sort  partitions  according  to  how  many  highly  specified  columns  each  has 

4.  Starting  in  descending  order  with  the  partition  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  the  tagged 
columns  (highly  specified  columns),  remove  all  repeating  instances  of  columns  from  all  other  par¬ 
titions. 

These  steps  are  reiterated  in  the  flow  diagram  of  Figure  5. 


9.2  Comparison  of  successor  blocks  for  different  cover  sets  selected 

At  present  the  subroutine  Cover Set^Selection  only  works  with  the  dichotomy  encoder  in  program 
GUD  because  of  differences  in  data  structures  used  by  the  other  encoders.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  subroutine  Covert et^S election  will  only  make  a  difference  in  a  decomposition  when  the  function(or 
subfunction)  presently  being  decomposed  is  highly  unspecified.  When  a  function  is  highly  unspecified 
there  may  be  numerous  "optional”  assignments  of  columns  to  classes.  For  fully  specified  functions, 
Cover  Sets  election  will  have  no  effect  on  the  decomposition  because  there  are  no  optional  assignments 
possible.  An  example  comparison  to  illustrate  the  consequence  of  making  different  selections  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  6.  Shown  in  this  figure  is  the  original  function(F)  and  the  successor  block(H)  for  two 
separate  cover  sets  selected.  Below  the  ”H”  K-map  is  a  label  corresponding  to  each  class  in  the  cover 
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The  function  F  above  is  shown  with  the  classes  each  column  is  compatible 
with.  The  classes  which  are  circled  are  the  resulting  assignments  of  columns 
to  compatible  classes  using  the  Cover  Set  Selection  algorithm.  The  resulting 
K-map  for  the  successor  block(H)  is  shown  to  the  right. 


Shown  above  is  the  same  function  F  except  this  time  an  arbitrary  assignment 
of  columns  to  compatible  classes  results  in  a  different  K<map  for  the  successor 
block.  It  can  be  observed  that  more  don’t  cares  were  preserved  in  the  previous 
assignment  using  the  Cover  Set  Selection  algorithm. 

Figure  6:  Comparison  of  successor  blocks  for  different  cover  sets  selected 


set.  The  number  of  distinct  classes  is  equal  to  the  minimum  column  multiplicity(4  in  this  particular 
example).  Below  each  of  the  columns  in  the  F  K-map  are  all  classes  that  each  column  is  compatible 
with.  The  classes  which  are  circled  are  the  ones  which  have  been  selected  to  form  the  final  cover.  The 
final  cover  results  from  taking  the  union  of  all  columns  assigned  to  the  same  class.  This  final  cover 
forms  the  columns  of  the  successor  block.  Note  that,  by  properly  selecting  which  class  to  assign  each 
column  to,  more  don’t  cares  may  be  preserved  thereby  reducing  the  complexity  of  the  successor  block. 

9.3  Subroutines  used  in  Cover  Set  Selection  algorithm 

All  subroutines  used  in  the  Cover  Set  Selection  algorithm  are  located  in  file  ’’cover select. c”,  ’’print.c” 
and  ’’print.h”.  The  following  shows  the  list  of  inputs  that  are  arguments  to  the  main  subroutine. 

void  Cover_Set_Selection(New_Pig_Block  **cover_set_addr , 

COLUMN_SET  **column_set_addr , 
int  column_mult , 
int  num_rows, 
int  num^columns) 

•  Cover^Set-SelectionQ  is  the  main  Subroutine  for  the  Cover  Set  Selection  algorithm.  It  heuristi- 
cally  selects  which  partition  each  repeated  column  should  be  assigned  to  in  order  to  reduce  the 
complexity  of  the  successor  block(H).  It’s  primary  inputs  are  two  arrays  of  lists.  One  of  these  array 
of  lists(the  input  cover  set)  stores  a  set  of  partition  blocks  and  an  associated  list  of  columns(or 
blocks)  for  each  partition  block.  The  other  array  of  lists(the  set  of  columns)  stores  a  set  of 
columns(or  blocks)  and  an  associated  list  of  minterms(or  cubes)  for  each  column.  These  arrays 
of  lists  were  converted  from  the  BDD  data  structures  which  were  used  in  prior  steps  in  program 
GUD.  The  conversion  from  BDD’s  to  arrays  of  lists  is  done  by  the  subroutines  in  section  9.4.  All 
other  subroutines  for  the  Set  Selection  algorithm  are  called  from  within  Cover JSet^SelectionQ, 

•  Data^StructA^ConvertO  converts  a  data  structure  from  an  array  of  lists  to  an  array  of  ar¬ 
rays  to  save  time  accessing  specific  elements  which  would  otherwise  need  to  be  searched  for(i.e. 
lists  would  need  to  be  traversed  to  find  if  an  element  is  a  member  of  a  class).  Input  for 
Data.StructA.Convert()  is  of  type  (New  Jig-Block  *). 
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•  Data^Struct^^Convert( ()  is  the  same  as  subroutine  Data.StructA^Convert()  except  that  the  input 
is  of  different  type.  Input  for  Data.StructJ2^Convert()  is  of  type  (COLUMN^SET  *). 

•  sort^descendingQ  is  a  subroutine  which  forms  a  list  of  elements  from  an  array  and  sorts  them  in 
descending  order  according  to  the  size  of  each  element  . 

•  array Jiighly.spec^columns()  is  a  subroutine  which  returns  an  array  with  as  many  elements  as 
there  are  columns  and  which  has  a  value  1  assigned  to  columns  which  are  determined  to  be  highly 
specified  relative  to  the  other  columns.  Other  elements  in  the  array  are  assigned  zero.  The  input  is 
a  sorted  list  of  column  sizes,  a  decimal  number  ”X”  (between  0  and  1),  and  the  number  of  columns. 
The  value  of  X(presently  .33)  is  used  as  the  cut-off  percentage  of  columns  which  are  considered 
” highly  specified”.  In  the  future  this  value  may  be  varied  according  to  how  specified  a  function  is. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  this  variable(between  0  and  1)  makes  no  difference  when  the 
function  is  fully  specified  or  nearly  fully  specified.  As  mentioned  in  section  9.2,  CoverJSet.Selection 
has  no  effect  on  the  outcome  of  a  decomposition  when  the  function  block  to  be  decomposed  is 
fully  specified. 

•  number JC-columnsJn^each^partition()  is  a  subroutine  which  returns  an  array  with  a  number  cis- 
signed  to  each  partition  block(index  of  the  array)  equal  to  the  number  of  highly  specified  columns 
in  that  partition  block. 

•  remove jrepeated-Columns()  is  a  subroutine  which  removes  columns  from  all  partitions  except  from 
the  partition  block  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  highly  specified  columns. 

•  load^output^datastructureQ  is  a  subroutine  which  simply  loads  the  output  data  structure.  The 
form  of  the  output  is  simply  two  arrays,  one  containing  all  the  enumerated  cubes(or  minterms) 
in  a  specific  order  corresponding  to  the  order  of  partition  blocks  which  they  are  an  element 
of.  The  other  one  having  the  number  of  elements  in  each  partition  block.  The  first  array  is 
named  comp_rowJist  and  the  second  array  is  named  compjsizeJist.  These  arrays  are  used  by  the 
dichotomy  based  input  encoder. 


9.4  Subroutines  to  convert  data  structures  for  CoverSet^election 
9.4.1  Function  convert^f or  ^encoding  () 


Name  of  Function 
Task 

Called  where 
Input  Arguments 


Returns 

Functions  called  interncJly 


:  convert  or  ^encoding  ( ) 

:To  convert  the  format  of  the  pig  array  and 

the  PIb  partition  for  encoding 

igud-serial.c 

:bddmanager 

Partition  block  PiB 

Pig  array 

Number  of  bound  partitions 
Number  of  cliques  in  pig  array 
:NULL 

:FilLmin-Cover( 


9.4.2  Function  filLmin^coverf) 


Name  of  Function 
Task 

Called  where 
Input  Arguments 


filLmin-Cover( ) 

To  convert  the  format  the  PIb  partition  for  encoding 

convert-for-encoding 

PiB  bdds 
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row 

Xq 

Xi 

aJ3 

x^ 

2/0 

yi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

- 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

- 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

11 

1 

i 

1 

1 

0 

- 

1 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

14 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Table  6;  Truth  table 


Min_Cover_Block 

Returns  ;Min_CoverJBlock 

Functions  called  internally  :bdd-compose(). 


10  ENCODING  OF  SYMBOLIC  INPUTS  BASED  ON  DYCHOTOMIES 

10.1  COLUMN-COMPATIBLE  CLASSES  AS  SYMBOLIC  INPUTS  TO  H  FUNC¬ 
TION 

The  GUD  algorithm  constructs  truth  tables  for  the  G  and  H  functions,  for  a  given  bound  set,  at  each 
stage  of  the  decomposition.  The  minimal  set  of  Maximal  Compatible  Classes  (MCCs)  is  constructed 
using  rought-set  techniques  and  stored  as  an  array  of  pointers  to  BDDs,  one  BDD  per  MCC,  with  non¬ 
zero  terminal  nodes  indicating  row  indexes  in  the  original  truth  table.  An  MCC  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
symbolic  input  to  the  H  successor  function  and  as  a  symbolic  output  of  the  G  predecessor  function.  By 
assigning  unique  binary  code  words  to  each  MCC  the  complexity  (calculated  as  the  product  and  literal 
count)  of  both  functions  G  and  H  is  affected.  The  code.gen  package  in  GUD  implements  constrained 
encoding  of  the  MCCs  as  symbolic  inputs  to  H.  In  the  following,  the  various  functions  of  code.gen 
subroutine  will  be  explained. 

10.2  CODEjGEN  PARAMETERS 

The  input  constraint  matrix  A  is  the  main  parameter  passed  to  code.gen  by  gudjmain.  The  matrix 
is  constructed  with  the  aid  of  following  linked  lists:  (1)  out  .onset  _row_ptr:  list  of  row  indexes  in  the 
original  truth  table  for  which  the  output(s)  are  non-zero  (don’t  cares  are  allowed).  (2)  comp  j-ow  Jist: 
list  of  row  indexes  in  each  MCC,  starting  with  MCCq-  (3)  comp  .size  Jist:  list  of  MCC  sizes  (MCC 
size  is  the  number  of  its  row  indexes.) 

The  lists  are  built  in  the  filLpig  routine  ,  which  traverses  the  Pig  array  of  BDDs.  For  example, 
given  the  two-output  function  : 


with  bound  set  =  {zoi  ®i)  ®4  }  and  free  set  =  {z2,  za}- 
Pig  =  (14;  0,2;  7,8,9,11;  3,5,6;  12,13;  1;  10;  4) 
stored  as  bdds 
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row 

Co 

Cl 

C2 

C3 

C4 

Cs 

Ce 

C7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Table  7:  Symbols  of  MCCs 


and  outjonsetjTowjptr  — 

{14,13,11,9,5,2;  13,11,10,7,5,3,2,1}  =  {ON  ^  setyo,  ON  -  seiy^} 
compjrowJist  =  {14;  0,2;  7,8,9,11;  3,5,6;  12,13;  1;  10;  4} 
comp^sizeJist  =  {1;  2;  4;  3;  2;  1;  1;  1} 

For  the  above  function,  A  is  given  below,  with  Co  -  C7  symbols  for  the  respective  MCCs: 

A  is  stored  as  file  con^file  and  passed  for  further  processing  to  code^gen, 

10.3  SOLVING  THE  INPUT  CONSTRAINTS  WITH  THE  SIS  DICHOTOMY 
SOLVER  PACKAGE 


The  constraints  are  first  read  using  the  file  i/o  read^cons()  in  the  standard  distribution  /sis/enc  package. 

Reduced  seed  dichotomies  are  generated  next  with 
redJist  =  reduce  ^eeds{gen^u7iiq{list) 

All  prime  dichotomies  are  then  generated  with 
genjeqn{redJList^  LIMIT) 

and  a  minimal  set  of  primes  which  cover  all  seeds  is  selected  with: 
table  =  dicJbo^s7n[pTimedist^  redJtisi)\ 
cover  =  smjrninimum^cover [table ^  (int*)0,  0,  0); 

For  the  above  constraints,  the  cover  consists  of  three  dichotomies  : 


00110101 

01101001 

00111010 


11001010 

10010110 

11000101 


where  the  left  side  of  each  dichotomy  is  the  ones  side 

After  the  mccbinary  codewords  are  extracted  from  the  left  side  of  each  final  dichotomy,  they  are 
converted  to  the  format  of  the  pigbinary  array,  a  parameter  to  the  filljtable[  )  routine  for  generating 
the  G  and  H  tables. 

The  eight  code  words  for  the  above  example  are  then: 

Co  =  000,  Cl  =  010,  C2  =  111,  C3  =  101,  C4  =  Oil 
Cs  =  100,  Ce  =  001,  C7  =  110 


11  ENCODING  MINTERMS/CUBES  OF  THE  BOUND  SET  VARIABLES 

The  current  version  of  code^gen[  )  encodes  fully  specified  products  of  the  bound  set  variables,  i.e. 
their  minterms.  This  allows  for  easy  verification  of  G  and  H  tables  versus  original  table  with  the 
j sis ! verify  package.  The  dichotomy-based  algorithm  can  be  extended  to  encode  cubes  of  the  bound 
set  variables  as  well  and  this  is  one  of  our  areas  for  further  research. 
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12  PRINTING  G  AND  H  TABLES 


Name  of  subroutine 

Task 

Input 

Output 


iprinLc 

:To  print  the  Pig  and  Plh  tables 

:An  array  containing  the  maximum  cliques  (The  Pig  array) 
(shown  in  Figure  8) 

:The  reduced  Pig  and  Plh  tables 


The  print, b  subroutine  is  a  part  of  GUD  that  works  together  with  subroutines  from  section  8. 
treader.c  is  the  reader  that  inputs  the  input  function  and  creates  BDDs.  Programs  that  create 
partitions  for  the  free  variables,  bound  variables  and  the  output  variables,  form  the  maximum  cliques 
by  solving  the  clique  covering  and  create  the  Trg  BDDs’s  are  presented  in  section  8. 
print.c  takes  the  bdd’s  and  prints  the  G  and  if  tables.  Thus  this  completes  one  step  of  the 
decomposition,  as  the  next  step  the  above  processes  have  to  be  repeated  until  the  function  is 
decomposed  to  the  assumed  type  of  blocks.  The  various  functions  used  in  print, c  will  be  explained 
below. 


12.1  SUBROUTINES  TO  FIND  FREE  AND  BOUND  SETS  OF  VARIABLES 


Name  of  subroutine 
Task 

Called  where 
Input  Arguments 
Returns 

Functions  called  internally 


:Travboundl,c 

:To  find  number  of  elements  in  bound/free  sets. 

:7nain,c 

:Link  list  of  bound/free  BDD  pointers. 

integer  giving  the  number  of  elements  in  bound/free  set. 

:None. 


Name  of  subroutine 
Task 

Called  Where 
Input  Arguments 
Returns 

Functions  called  internally 


:  Travhound2,c 

:To  find  which  elements  are  in  bound/free  sets. 

:main,c 

:Link  list  of  bound/free  BDD  pointers. 

Array  containing  variable  id  of  elements  in  bound/free  set. 
:None. 


Partition-block  Link  List  Data  Structure  is  shown  in  Figure  7. 

typedef  struct  pairtition  block 

int  blocks id; 

bdd  bdd_root ; 

struct  psirtition  block  *next; 

}; 


blockJd  :0  for  zero  BDD 
block-id  :1  for  one  BDD 
blockJd  :2  for  two  BDD  and  so  on 
bdd-Toot  :pointer  to  head  of  BDD. 
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Block  Number  of  HDD’s  for  Xq  depend  on  number 
Partition  of  ^alues  for  Xq 

variable 


variable 

variable 

.  2 


array  goes  on 
for  all  input 
variables 

Figure  7:  Partition_block  Link  List  Data  Structure 

12.1.1  Some  Definitions 

:  Pointer  to  bound  set  link  list 
:  gud,h 

:  Pointer  to  free  set  link  list 
:  gud.h 

:  bdd  terminating  in  node  zero; 

:  bdd  terminating  in  node  one; 

:  BDD  formed  by  O’s  in  a  column  of  input  table; 

:  BDD  formed  by  Ts  in  a  column  of  input  table; 


b 

Location 

a 

Location 
bdd-zero 
bdd^one 
0  BDD 
1  BDD 


^  of  file  input  and 

output  variables.  This  link  list  has  a  structure  such  that  it  has  a  pointer  to  the  0  BDD  of  the  first 

varia  e  an  a  pointer  to  the  next  element  in  the  link  list,  which  in  turn  has  a  pointer  to  the  1  BDD  of 
^e  first  variable  in  the  input  and  a  pointer  to  null  if  the  input  function  is  two  valued.  If  the  function  is 
multivalued  then  this  link  list  goes  on  for  the  number  of  values.  And  there  is  an  array  of  such  link  list’s 
where  each  element  of  the  link  list  corresponds  to  a  particular  input  variable.  The  structure  of  this  link 

bfundT^  Tf  functions  in  print.c  which  are  used  to  traverse  the 

bound  (6)  and  free(a)  link  list  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  which  elements  are  in  bound  set  and  which 
elements  are  in  the  free  set,  respectively. 


:^a«6oundf  traverses  the  bound/free  set  link  list  and  increments  an  integer(i  in  Travboundl. 
element  m  the  bound  or  free  set.  This  integer  informs  how  many  variables  are  in  the  bound 


c)  for  every 
or  free  set. 


TravboundS  traverses  the 
r  free  set,  respectively. 


link  list  and  stores  in  an  array  which  of  the  input  elements  are  in 


the  bound 


1.1.2  Subroutine  Print^iartition 

ame  of  subroutine  :PrintJ’artition 

:To  traverse  the  input  BDD’s 
lied  where  tfilUable 
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Input  Arguments 
Returns 

1 

0 

dont  care 


: Pointer  to  head  of  BDD  link  list,  code  indicating  path  to  traverse. 
:lnteger(l,0  or  dont  care) 

:path  traversed  is  in  one  BDD 
:path  traversed  is  in  zero  BDD 
;path  traversed  is  in  both  BDD’s 


Subroutines  called  internally:  1)  bdd^compose.  Function iTraverses  BDD  along  specific  path  and  returns 
a  BDD;  2)  no^of^vars.  Punction:Find  out  number  of  variables  in  the  BDD. 

Print  J^artition  is  pcissed  two  parameters:  (1)  A  pointer,  which  points  to  the  head  of  the  link  list  of 
the  BDD’s.  (2)  A  code  which  tells  the  function  which  path  to  go  along  the  BDD, 

Since  the  input  table  will  be  too  large  to  fit  in  memory  this  function  is  used  to  traverse  each  of 
the  BDDs  of  the  input  variables,  along  specific  paths  so  that  the  (Pig)  and  TTh  (Plh)  tables  can  be 
printed,  one  row  at  a  time. 

Subroutine  Print  JPartition  first  calls  subroutine  no-ofjuars  which  is  passed  a  pointer  to  the  BDD  to  be 
traversed  and  it  returns  the  number  of  variables  in  the  BDD.  Then  Print  JPartition  calls  bdd^compose 
which  is  given  a  path  along  the  BDD  (for  example  000)  and  then  bdd^compose  will  be  called  three  times 
for  this  example  and  will  return  a  BDD  which  will  either  point  to  terminating  nodes  1  or  0,  depending 
on  whether  this  particular  path  is  present  in  the  BDD  or  not,  respectively. 


Example  11.1  explaining  print^partition. 

This  example  will  illustrate  how  subroutine  print^partition  works  on  an  example. 
bddjsero  will  be  a  BDD  terminating  in  node  zero,  bddjonej  a  BDD  terminating  in  node  one,  0  BDD 
s  a  BDD  formed  by  O’s  in  column  of  input  table,  1  BDD  is  a  BDD  formed  by  I’s  in  column  of  input 
able. 

/et  us  assume  path  =  001,  and  let  orignal  BDD  =  bddo.  Let  returned  BDD  =  bddr,bddrl;  The 
allowing  steps  will  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  algorithm. 


tepl:Let  bddo  =  0  BDD 
:ep2:bddr  =  bdd_compose(bddo,  0) 

;ep3:bddrl=  bdd_ compose (bddr,  0)  /*Now  pass  bdd.compose  the  reduced  bdd*/ 

:ep4:bddr  =  bdd_compose(bddrl , 1) 

ep5: Store  bddr 

ep6:Let  bddo  =  1  BDD 

ep7: Repeat  Steps  2-5 

3p8:If  both  bddr  ==  1  then  return  dont  care  (indicates  that  path  is  present 
in  both  BDD’s) 

:If  only  bddr  using  0  BDD  ==  1  return  0 
:If  only  bddr  using  1  BDD  ==  1  return  1 


2  SUBROUTINE  FILL_PIG 


ne  of  subroutine 
k 

ed  where 
it  Arguments 
irns 


iFUlJPIg 

:To  traverse  the  Pig  array  (Figure  8) 

out  which  rows  in  the  input  table  are  compatible 

imain.c 

: Pointer  to  head  of  Pig  airray,  and  a  symbolic  code. 
:Pigcode  Array  (Figure  9) 


:tions  called  internally  1)  bdd^compose.  Function :Traverses  BDD  along  specific  path  and  returns 
D.  2)  no^of.vars,  Function:Find  out  number  of  variables  in  the  BDD. 
e  Pig  array  is  formed  in  the  following  three  steps: 
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Pig  Array 


BDD  (0'2.5.7r 


-X 


BDD  (1,3.4) 


|BDD(6) 


Maximum 

clique 


Incompatible 

blocks 


All  3  BDD’s  make  the  cover 

Figure  8:  Pig  Array 


Pig  Array  PIgcode  Array 


Figure  9:  Pig  Array  and  Pigcode  Array 
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PIgcode  Array 


compatible  blocks 


0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

5 

0 

6 

3 

7 

- 

8 

3 

9 

1 

10 

3 

11 

3 

12 

2 

13  . 

2 

14  . 

1 

15  . 

_2 _ 

Figure  10:  The  Pig  and  PIgcode  Arrays  for  Example  11.2 


•  Form  pairwise  compatible  classes. 

•  Find  maximum  cliques,  the  algorithm  used  is  a  greedy  algorithm. 

•  Find  the  cover. 

The  Pig  array  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 


12.2.1  Example  11.2 

10  shows  the  Pig  with  four  elements.  The  fi„t  element  is  pointing  to  a  BDD  made  of 

M, 5, r  where  the  numbers  correspond  to  tow  numbers.  The  second  element  is  pointing  to  0  2  3  9  14 
ence  this  meaM  that  rows  1,4,5  must  be  assigned  one  code  (for  example  0)  and  rows  0  2  3  9  14  must 
be  assigned  a  different  code  (for  example  1)  telling  us  that  these  two  blocks  are  incompatible  and  sTnee 
7  IS  in  the  first  and  the  fourth  block  it  can  be  assigned  a  dont  care  The  Rll  -r  4-* 
e„h  element  in  this  Pig  array  and  find,  out  which  rows  are  compatible  anLt4“a^^  Zl  Zd  ZZtt 

The  piffcode  array  is  used  to  store  the  symbolic  codes.  Fill_PIg  uses  the  bdd^ompose  subroutine 
and  goes  along  a  specific  path  (example  001)  of  the  BDD  of  the  first  element  of  the  ^Ig  array  and  if 
this  path  exists  m  the  BDD  then  it  assigns  a  code  (example  0)  to  element  1  (path  00^1)  St  noes 

SarivT  tf  .  IfS  ®  corresponding  elements  of  the  Sde  array 

Similarly  It  goes  through  all  the  elements  of  the  Pig  array  and  fills  up  the  pigeode  array  sC^h  that  each 
element  of  the  array  corresponds  to  the  code  of  that  particular  row. 


12.3  SUBROUTINE  FILL.TABLE 
Name  of  Subroutine  ‘.FilUable 
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Each  element  is  filled  with  the  corresponding 
value  in  the  orignal  table 


Figure  11:  Tableptr  Array 


Task 

Called  where 
Input  Arguments 

Returns 


:To  fill  up  an  array  with  the  Pig  or  Plh  tables 
:main.c 

:Number  of  bound  free  variables,  array  telling  which  elements 
are  in  bound  or  free  sets,  Pigcode  array 
:  Pointer  to  ein  array  of  pointers  to  the  rows  of  the  reduced 
Pig  or  Plh  table 


Example  11.3  of  operation  of  filljtable 

Since  the  input  table  will  be  too  large  to  fit  in  memory  the  filLtable  subroutine  is  used  to  print 
the  Pig  and  Plh  tables  row-by-row  and  delete  rows  which  are  redundant,  i.e.  if  they  are  included  in 
any  other  row.  So  eis  a  first  step  this  subroutine  calls  print^partition  by  passing  it  the  code  for  the 
first  row  (example  000)  and  a  pointer  to  the  first  variable  in  the  input  table  and  the  print  partition 
returns  either  a  0  a  1  or  a  dont  care  which  tells  us  that  that  in  row  0  for  variable  0  there  is  a  0,  1  or 
don’t  care.  This  information  is  stored  in  an  array  called  tableptr  (shown  in  Figure  11)  which  is  being 
dynamically  created.  This  process  is  repeated  for  each  variable  in  the  row  (bound  set  variables  for 
table  Pig  and  free  set  variables  for  table  Plh),  Once  an  entire  row  has  been  stored  in  the  tableptr 
array  the  Pig  code  of  that  particular  row  is  filled  in  the  tableptr  array.  This  code  is  obtained  from  the 
pigbiriary  array  which  is  obtained  by  converting  the  integer  codes  in  the  pigcode  array  into  binary  codes 
and  storing  them  in  the  pigbinary  array  which  is  shown  in  Figure  12.  This  is  done  by  a  subroutine 
called  intJ,oJ)in,  Now  each  element  of  this  row  is  compared  with  each  corresponding  element  of  any 
other  rows  which  may  have  been  stored  in  the  tableptr  array,  If  the  new  row  is  found  to  be  included 
in  any  of  the  previous  rows  then  the  row  with  the  most  number  of  dont  cares  is  kept  and  the  other 
redundant  row  with  less  dont  cares  is  deleted  and  memory  is  freed. Thus  this  process  is  repeated  for 
all  the  rows  cind  the  pigcode  array  is  filled  with  the  Pig  table  or  Plh  table.  Finally  cis  the  last  step 
the  printing  of  the  table  is  done  by  a  subroutine  called  print  Jtable  which  prints  the  table  in  BLIF  format. 
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PIgcode  Array  after  assigning 

symbolic  codes  pigbinary  array  with 

I  binary  codes 


Figure  12:  PIgbinary  Array 


Bound  vars:  XI,  X2 


Function  fill_table  called  to  fill 
G  table 

call  print_partition  (path  =000) 


Figure  13:  Example  of  operation  of  subroutine  fill.table 
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12.4  Function  ouLespQ 

Name  of  Function 
Task 

Called  where 
Input  Arguments 


Returns 

Functions  called  internally 


:out-esp() 

:To  print  Espresso  files. 
igud^serial.c 

:Number  of  encoding  bits. 

Number  of  bound  variables 
Number  of  free  variables 
Number  of  output  variables 

Array  indicating  which  are  the  bound/free  variables 

tableptr  array  containing  the  G/H  table 

Espresso  file  to  write  to 

:NULL 

:print.esp(). 


12.5  Function  print-espQ 

Name  of  Function 
Task 

Called  where 
Input  Arguments 


Returns 

Functions  called  internally 


iprint^espO 

:To  print  Espresso  files. 

:out^esp.c 

:new_no:Number  of  bound  variables  if  G  block  or 

number  of  free  variables  +  number  of  encoding  bits  if  H  block 

new_nol:Number  of  encoding  bits  if  G  block 

or  Number  of  output  variables  if  H  block 

tableptr  array  containing  the  G/H  table 

Espresso  file  to  write  to 

:NULL 

:NONE. 


12.6  Functions  to  print  blif  file  of  decomposed  function 

12.7  function  writefileQ 


Name  of  Function 
Task 

Called  where 
Input  Arguments 


Returns 

Functions  called  internally 


:  write  file  0 

:To  print  blif  file. 

igud-seriaLc 

:Number  of  input  partitions. 

Number  of  output  partitions 
Number  of  bits  for  encoding 
bf_no:Number  of  bound  variables  for  G 
Number  of  free  variables  for  H 
Number  of  output  variables 

Array  indicating  which  are  the  bound/free  variables 

tableptr  array  containing  the  G/H  table 

:NULL 

:print-blif(). 


12.7.1  function  print Jblif() 

Name  of  Function  iprintJblif() 
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Task  :To  print  blif  file. 

Called  where  :writefile() 

Input  Arguments  :tableptr  array  containing  the  G/H  table 

new«no:Bound  number  for  G 
or  free  number  +  encoding  bits  for  H 
new_nol:Bound  number  for  G 
or  free  number  +  encoding  bits  for  H 
Returns  :NULL 

Functions  called  internally  :None. 


12.8  PRINTING  OUTPUT  IN  BLIF  FORMAT 

.model  example 
.inputs  abode 
.outputs  f 
.names  c  d  e  x 
1-1  1 
010  1 

.names  c  d  e  y 
0“  1 
—1  1 
-1-  1 

.names  a  b  x  y  f 
0-0-  1 
-1-1  1 
1-1-  1 
.  end 

Blif  Format  is  a  multi-level  description  of  the  Boolean  network.  Each  node  in  this  representation  has 
a  single  output.  Therefore,  each  net  (or  signal)  has  only  a  single  driver,  and  one  can  therefore  name 
either  the  signal  or  the  gate  which  drives  the  signal  without  ambiguity. 

.model  example:  specifies  the  name  of  the  model  (example). 

.inputs  a  b  c  d  e:  gives  the  name  of  the  input  variables  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e). 

.outputs  f:  gives  the  name  of  the  output  of  the  function  (f). 

.names  a  b  c  x:  with  the  following  ON  set  describes  the  logic  of  a  node  (sub-block  M)  in  Figure  14. 
The  input  variables  to  this  node  are  a,  b,  c  and  the  output  variable  is  y. 

.names  d  e  x  y  f:  with  the  following  ON  set  describes  the  logic  of  a  node  (sub-block  O)  in  Figure  14. 
The  input  variables  to  this  node  are  d,  e,  x,  y,  and  the  output  variable  is  f. 

.end:  marks  the  end  of  the  model. 

12.8.1  Example  11.4 

Let  the  input  table  be  as  shown  below 


Figure  14:  Explanation  of  BLIP  Format 


XO  X2 

XI  X3  \  00  01  11  10 

00  0  0  0  0 

01  1  1  1  1 

11  0  0  1  1 

10  1  1  1  1 


Figure  15:  Karnaugh  Map  for  Decomposition  of  function  from  Example  11.4 

.b  XO  X2 
-0-0  0 
01-1  0 
1—1  1 
11—  1 
00-1  1 
-100  1 
-110  1 
.  end 

This  corresponds  to  the  Karnaugh  map  from  Figure  15  in  which  columns  correspond  to  bound 
variables  and  rows  to  free  variables. 

G  Table 

In  order  to  print  the  G  table  we  need  the  table  of  jP,  bound  set  variables  and  the  Pig  column.  First 
subroutine  travboundl  will  return  2  which  is  the  number  of  variables  in  the  bound  set.  Next  subroutine 
travbound2  will  be  called  and  it  will  return  an  array  in  which  the  first  element  will  have  0  and  the  second 
will  be  2,  which  are  the  variables  in  the  bound  set,  i.e.  Xq  and  X2  in  the  example.  Now  function  filLpig 
will  be  called  and  it  will  fill  up  the  pigcode  array  with  the  symbolic  codes  for  the  rows.  Then  function 
Fill-table  will  be  called  which  will  call  function  print-partition  for  the  first  row  and  print  partition  will 
fill  up  the  first  row  of  the  pigcode  array  with  don’t  care  (-)  which  corresponds  to  row  0,  variables  0  and 
2  (bound  set  variables)  and  the  Pig  code  which  in  this  case  is  dont  care  (-).  Since  this  row  has  all  dont 
cares  it  is  eliminated.  Then  the  next  row  is  filled  in  the  tableptr  array  which  in  this  case  is  0  -  1  where 
the  last  bit  (1)  is  the  code  for  the  Pig  column.  This  process  is  repeated  with  all  rows  and  if  any  row  is 
found  to  be  identical  to  any  previous  row  it  is  eliminated.  The  resultant  unreduced  and  reduced  tables 
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are  shown  below. 


Unreduced  G  Table 

.model  example 
.inputs  XO  XI  X2  X3 
.outputs  YO 
.names  XO  X2  gO 

0-1 
1-0 
1-0 
0-1 
-  0  - 
-  1  - 

In  the  above  tables  column  1  corresponds  to  variable  XO  and  the  second  column  corresponds  to  vari¬ 
able  X2  and  the  third  column  is  the  Pig  column.  Now  as  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table  one  bit  is 
required  for  encoding  Pig  telling  us  that  column  multiplicity  was  2  and  there  will  be  one  output  from 
the  G  block.  Figure  16  shows  how  the  decomposition  will  look  like.  The  codes  for  the  Pig  column  are 
arbitarily  chosen.  A  dont  care  in  the  third  Pig  column  means  that  that  row  code  occurs  in  more  than 
one  clique.  Next  the  reduced  G  table  is  printed  as  shown  below. 

Reduced  G  table 

.model  example 
.inputs  XO  XI  X3  X4 
.outputs  YO 
.names  XO  X2  gO 
0-1 
1-0 

H  Table 

The  H  table  is  printed  in  the  same  way  except  the  H  table  consists  of  the  free  variables,  the  Pig 
column  and  one  output  variable  at  a  time,  hence  for  a  multiple  output  function  the  table  shown  below 
would  have  been  repeated  for  each  output  variable 

The  unreduced  H  table  is  as  shown  in  table  below,  and  Figure  16  presents  the  decomposed  structure 
with  subfunctions  ^0(Xo,X2)  and  Xi,  X3). 

Unreduced  H  Table 

.model  example 
. inputs  XO  XI  X3  X4 
.outputs  YO 
.names  XI  X3  gO  YO 
0  0-0 
1110 
-10  1 
1-01 
0  111 
10-1 
10-1 

Reduced  Plh  table 
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Xo 


X 


2 


Figure  16:  Decomposed  Function 


.model  example 
.inputs  XO  XI  X3  X4 
.outputs  YO 
.names  XI  X3  gO  YO 
0  0-0 
1110 
-10  1 
1-01 
0  111 
10-1 

13  Results 

Categories: 

A:  Total  number  times  when  DFC  was  the  lowest  (not  a  tie) 

B:  Total  number  times  when  the  lowest  DFC  was  a  tie 

C:  percentage  of  tests  when  DFC  was  the  lowest(i.e.  (A-l-B)/ (total  #  functions)  *  100) 
D:  Average  execution  time  per  function  in  seconds 
E:  Longest  execution  time  in  seconds 
F:  Accumulative  DFC 
G:  Average  DFC 


Strategy  codes: 

The  number  ”1”  designates  that  the  strategy  used  always  started  by  trying  Ashenhurst (single  out¬ 
put)  decompositions  first.  If  none  exist  or  the  limit  has  been  reached(100  partitions  have  been  checked) 
then  Curtis  like  decompositions  are  searched  for  next. 

A  ”z”  simply  means  that  only  one  algorithm  is  available  for  partitioning,  column  compatibility,  set 
covering  and  encoding(i.e.  there  are  no  options  to  select  different  algorithms  in  DEM  AIN). 
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Table  8:  COMPARISON  OF 


Program 


name 


psu_add0_70 


psu  _and-or -chainS  -7  0 


psu-chl76f0^70 


psu_chl77f0_70 


psu-ch22f0-.70 


psu>ch30f0_70 


psu_ch47f0^70 


psu_ch52f4_70  _ 


psu_ch70f3_70 


psu_ch74fl-70 


psu-clieck_faiL7  0 


psu-Contains_4>ones_7  0 


psuJcdd2-70 


psn_kdd3_70 


psii_kdd4_70 


psu_kdd5-70 


psu_kdd6_70 


psuJcdd7_70 


psu-jnajority^ate_7  0 


psu-modulus2-7  0 


psu-monkishl_7  0 


psujiionkish2-70 _ 


psu_monkish3  JT  0 


psujinrl-70 


psu_nnr2-.70 


psu_nnr3-.70 


DEMAIN  AND  VARIATIONS  OF  GUP 


DEMAIN 


Strategy  1-z 


DEC  time(s) 


time(s) 

DFC 

209.3 

28 

23.6 

32 

3.8 

24 

3.3 

20 

30.1 

44 

43.3 

44 

140.6 

44 

172.1 

68 

386.8 

28 

227.0 

40 

170.4 

60 

688.1 

76 

954.5 

44 

325.2 

56 

785.3 

120 

IHKSi 

16 

iHEa 

24 

23.3 

24 

_ i 

10.3 

12 

15.9 

40 

3.9 

28 

3.9 

28 

20.2 

24 

25.5 

28 

23.9 

24 

220.3 

56 

182.2 

56 

7.8 

24 

71.3 

40 

10.9 

28 

54.7 

48 

48.5 

40 

31.8 

32 

716.2 

68 

3. 


11. 


5. 


4. 


5.6 


5.4 


5.8 


68.3 


423.2 


4.8 


47.3 


5. 


128.2 


55.1 


10.5 


460.4 


4^  CO 


Table  9:  COMPARISON  OF  DEMAIN  AND  VARIATIONS  OF  CUD 


Program 

DEMAIN 

GUD 

Strategy  1-z 

Strategy  1-a 

Strategy  1-b 

name 

m 

DFC 

time(s) 

DFC 

time(s) 

DFC 

time(s) 

psu_or^and_chain8^70 

8 

1 

77 

32 

0.9 

28 

4.5 

28 

4.8 

psu_paL70 

8 

1 

77 

28 

0.9 

28 

4.1 

28 

3.8 

psu_paLdbLoutput_70 

8 

HI 

77 

132 

2.2 

104 

371.6 

92 

522.6 

psu-.parity_70 

m 

mm 

77 

28 

0.9 

28 

3.8 

28 

psu,primes8_70 

El 

1 

77 

92 

20.3 

80 

741.5 

56 

367.5 

psu-remainder2,70 

8 

1 

77 

84 

1.9 

80 

164.2 

60 

372.5 

psuj‘ndl_70 

8 

1 

77 

140 

31.3 

140 

1447.5 

176 

2789.4 

psu_rnd2_70 

■1 

77 

148 

12.4 

132 

1306.6 

172 

3565.0 

psu_rnd3>70 

D 

1 

77 

144 

6.4 

112 

960.5 

160 

2702.3 

psu-rnd-ml0^70 

1 

77 

28 

1.7 

28 

8.4 

28 

psu-rnd_ml_70 

B 

1 

77 

28 

1.3 

28 

3.4 

28 

psu_rnd_m25  _7  0 

8 

■D 

wmm 

64 

4.6 

64 

187.4 

68 

393.0 

psu_rnd_m50_70 

8 

1 

77 

100 

23.1 

92 

661.8 

116 

2453.5 

psuj:nd_m5_70 

B 

■a 

77 

28 

1.6 

28 

8.1 

28 

HBI 

psu_rndvv36»7  0 

8 

1 

77 

88 

3.5 

88 

257.1 

92 

80.4 

psuj5ubstrl*70 

8 

1 

77 

92 

6.9 

92 

292.4 

92 

461.4 

psu_substr2_70 

B 

■a 

77 

144 

6.0 

80 

232.4 

92 

2363.7 

psu -Subtraction  1-70 

8 

1 

77 

128 

9.7 

128 

392.8 

140 

723.3 

psu-subtraction3_70 

8 

1 

77 

12 

0.8 

20 

3.6 

20 

HOI 

Table  10:  Summary  of  Results  for  tables  13  and  12  for  FLASH  functions  with  70%  don’t  cares 


■BBBBil 

Category 

Program 

Strategy 

A 

B 

C 

D(sec) 

B(sec) 

F 

DEMAIN 

1-z 

4 

6 

31.3 

1-a 

68% 

220 

1447.0 

GUD 

64% 

420 

3565.0 

An  ”a”  signifies  the  following  options  selected  for  the  program  GUD: 

1)  GUD  partitioning  method  1 

2)  column  compatibility  method  1  (set  covering) 

3)  encoding  method  3  (dichotomy  encoding  w/  set  cover  selection) 

A  "b”  signifies  the  following  options  selected  for  the  program  GUD: 

1)  GUD  partitioning  method  2  (all  bound  sets  of  specified  size) 

2)  column  compatibility  method  1  (set  covering) 

3)  encoding  method  3  (dichotomy  encoding  w/  set  cover  selection) 

For  more  details  on  algorithms  used  see  the  respective  sections  in  this  document  or  in  the  report. 

Categories: 

A:  Number  of  Partitions  tried 

B:  Decomposition  was  found  using  one  of  the  partitions  selected? 

For  more  details  on  algorithms  used  see  the  respective  sections  in  this  document  or  in  the  report. 
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Table  11:  COMPARISON  OF  DEMAIN  AND  VARIATIONS  OF  GUD 


Program 

GUD 

DEMAIN 

Strategy  1-b 

Strategy  1-z 

Benchmarks 

H 

out 

cubes 

DFC 

time(s) 

110^3 

time(s) 

psu^addO 

m 

1 

256 

28 

53 

1^ 

12 

psu^add2 

8 

1 

256 

28 

15 

28 

4 

psu_add4 

8 

1 

256 

20 

14 

K| 

3 

psu_and^or_chain8 

8 

wwm 

256 

28 

50 

28 

14 

psu^chlSfO 

wm 

■a 

256 

84 

107 

80 

11 

psu_chl76f0 

WM 

■a 

256 

24 

18 

28 

4 

psu_chl77f0 

8 

1 

256 

20 

15 

20 

3 

psu-ch22f0 

D 

1 

256 

28 

21 

28 

4 

psu_ch30f0 

8 

1 

256 

44 

62 

52 

7 

psu_ch47f0 

wm 

1 

256 

76 

92 

80 

10 

psu«ch52f4 

El 

1 

256 

224 

14107 

220 

331 

psu_ch70f3 

8 

wwm 

256 

56 

557 

56 

21 

psu_ch74fl 

8 

1 

256 

112 

6239 

112 

197 

psu_ch83f2 

8 

1 

256 

168 

213 

psu_ch8f0 

B 

■a 

256 

52 

85 

44 

7 

psu«contains_4_ones.s 

8 

mw 

256 

76 

BllSill 

76 

220 

psu_greater_than 

8 

1 

256 

28 

40 

28 

12 

psuJntervall 

wm 

1 

256 

152 

7838 

136 

317 

psuJnterval2 

wm 

1 

256 

120 

psuJcddl 

8 

1 

256 

16 

10 

28 

4 

psuJkdd2 

8 

1 

256 

24 

11 

28 

4 

psu_kdd3 

8 

1 

256 

24 

12 

28 

5 

psuJcdd4 

8 

1 

256 

12 

8 

20 

4 

psu_kdd5 

wm 

m 

256 

64 

434 

68 

21 

psuJcddG 

wm 

wwm 

256 

28 

12 

28 

4 

psuJcdd7 

8 

■a 

256 

28 

11 

28 

1  5 

psuJcdd8 

B 

wwm 

256 

24 

11 

28 

1  5 

psuJkddQ 

8 

1 

256 

28 

12 

i  5 

psuJcddlO 

8 

wwm 

256 

24 

14 

28 

5 

psu_maj  ority_gate 

8 

1 

256 

76 

4807 

80 

216 

psu_modulus2 

B 

wwm 

256 

76 

517 

68 

21 

psu -monkish  1 

B 

■a 

256 

24 

10 

28 

4 

psu-monkish2 

8 

1 

256 

56 

60 

56 

11 

psu-monkish3 

8 

1 

256 

32 

9 

32 

4 
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Table  12:  COMPARISON  OF  DEMAIN  AND  GUD  ON  FULLY  SPECIFIED  FLASH  BENCHMARKS 


Program 

GUD 

DEMAIN 

Strategy  1-b 

Strategy  1-z 

Benchmarks 

in 

out 

cubes 

DFC 

time(s) 

DFC 

time(s) 

psu_mux8 

8 

1 

256 

52 

55 

32 

5 

psujnnrl 

wm 

1 

256 

36 

338 

36 

25 

psu_nnr2 

8 

1 

256 

32 

17 

32 

5 

psu_nnr3 

B 

1 

256 

240 

8614 

244 

365 

psu_or_and>chain8 

8 

1 

256 

28 

64 

28 

13 

psu-pal 

B 

1 

256 

28 

18 

28 

7 

psu-paLdbLoutput 

8 

1 

256 

188 

679 

180 

50 

psu-paLoutput 

8 

1 

256 

368 

5528 

372 

431 

psu-parity 

8 

1 

256 

28 

11 

28 

4 

psu_primes8 

8 

1 

256 

368 

7024 

212 

326 

psu-remainder2 

8 

1 

256 

296 

7070 

180 

316 

psu_rndl 

8 

1 

256 

376 

438 

8 

■1 

256 

332 

6713 

352 

902 

psujrndS 

8 

1 

256 

360 

5824 

364 

926 

psu_rnd-ml 

8 

1 

256 

28 

12 

28 

5 

psu_rnd_mlO 

8 

1 

256 

108 

6708 

108 

185 

8 

1 

256 

272 

301 

psu_rndjm5 

8 

1 

256 

80 

6450 

80 

137 

psu_rnd_m50 

8 

1 

256 

344 

6233 

336 

778 

psujndvv36 

8 

Bi 

256 

92 

86 

92 

14 

psujsubstrl 

8 

1 

256 

80 

3839 

80 

536 

8 

1 

256 

112 

3916 

92 

512 

psii_subtraction3 

8 

1 

256 

20 

10 

20 

3 
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Table  13:  COMPARISON  OP  PARTITIONING  APPROACHES 


Partitioning  Method 

Method  #0 

DEMAIN 

GUD(b) 

Benchmarks 

m 

out 

cubes 

A 

B 

time(s) 

IB 

m 

time(s) 

A 

B 

time(s) 

Bi 

1 

77 

_ L 

y 

0.2 

2 

IB 

0.4 

5 

IB 

BBI 

psu-and-.or-chain8  .7  0 

B 

1 

77 

1 

y 

0.3 

4 

IB 

0.2 

5 

B 

^Bl 

psu_chl76f0_70 

B 

1 

77 

1 

■a 

0.3 

IB 

IB 

0.3 

1 

B 

HBli 

psu.chl77f0.70 

B 

1 

77 

1 

y 

0.2 

1 

B 

0.1 

IB 

B 

0.1 

psu_ch22f0_70 

B 

1 

77 

2 

y 

0.2 

IB 

B 

0.2 

IB 

B 

^BBI 

psu_ch30f0^70 

B 

77 

3 

bei 

0.4 

2 

B 

0.3 

6 

B 

^Bl 

psu_ch47f0»70 

B 

■a 

77 

4 

y 

0.3 

2 

B 

0.2 

4 

B 

BBI 

psu_ch52f4_70 

B 

77 

4 

n 

0.3 

1 

B 

0.3 

1 

B 

1.0 

psu^ch70f3^70 

8 

77 

1 

y 

0.2 

2 

B 

0.2 

3 

B 

BBOl 

psu..ch74fl,70 

8 

1 

77 

1 

y 

0.4 

B 

0.3 

2 

B 

1.5 

psu_check  jfaiL7  0 

8 

1 

77 

3 

ma 

0.4 

1 

B 

0.2 

4 

B 

BBI 

psu«contains.4_ones,7  0 

8 

Bi 

77 

none 

exist 

BBI 

biiibi 

Bi 

^Bl 

psu-greater  _than_7  0 

B 

1 

77 

3 

n 

0.3 

16 

B 

0.5 

13 

B 

6.8 

psu  Jnt  er  val  1  _70 

B 

1 

77 

3 

n 

BBI 

5 

B 

0.3 

15 

B 

8.0 

psuJnterval2-70 

B 

1 

77 

none 

exist 

BBj 

IHi 

li^BI 

IBi 

BB 

[13]  Wei  Wan,  ”A  New  Approach  to  the  Decomposition  of  Incompletely  Specified  Functions  Based 
on  Graph  Coloring  and  Local  Transformation  and  Its  Application  to  FPGA  Mapping,”  Master’s 
Thesis,  Portland  State  University,  1992. 
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Superresolution  of  Passive  Millimeter- Wave  Imaging 

Stanley  J.  Reeves 
Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Auburn  University 

Abstract 

Passive  millimeter-wave  (PMMW)  imagery  has  tremendous  potential  for  imaging  in  adverse  conditions; 
however,  poor  resolution  poses  a  serious  limitation  to  this  potential.  Experimental  results  indicate  that  im¬ 
age  processing  alone  cannot  significantly  superresolve  general  extended  targets  beyond  the  measured  spatial 
frequency  region.  Furthermore,  the  potential  benefits  of  various  acquisition  strategies  is  quite  limited.  A 
combination  of  acquisition  strategies  and  image  processing  techniques  holds  the  best  promise  for  superreso¬ 
lution.  We  propose  a  novel  acquisition  method  that  allows  one  to  increase  the  measured  spatial  frequency 
bandwidth  of  the  data  beyond  the  diffraction  limit.  Along  with  this,  we  propose  to  develop  a  new  image 
restoration  algorithm  that  incorporates  all  the  measured  data  into  a  single  restored  higher-resolution  image. 
This  will  lay  the  foundation  for  previously  unachievable  superresolution. 
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Superresolution  of  Passive  Millimeter- Wave  Imaging 


Stanley  J.  Reeves 


1  Introduction 

Objects  generally  radiate  across  the  entire  frequency  spectrum  of  electromagnetic  energy.  The  radiation  at 
visual  and  infrared  wavelengths  can  be  measured  across  a  range  of  angles  to  form  images.  Images  can  also 
be  acquired  at  millimeter  wavelengths.  Passive  millimeter-wave  (PMMW)  images  are  particularly  useful  for 
navigation,  guidance,  and  surveillance  because  millimeter  waves  penetrate  fog  and  heavy  rain  and  radiate  at 
night  as  well  as  during  daylight.  Furthermore,  millimeter  waves  penetrate  smoke  and  small  debris,  making 
PMMW  imagery  especially  advantageous  under  battlefield  conditions  [1].  Furthermore,  the  passive  nature 
of  this  imaging  modality  makes  stealth  possible  and  reduces  the  opportunity  for  countermeasures.  PMMW 
imaging  also  has  a  number  of  potential  civilian  applications,  including  aircraft  landing,  collision  avoidance, 
and  airport  security  screening. 

A  major  drawback  to  PMMW  images  is  poor  angular  resolution.  Resolution  is  inversely  proportional 
to  wavelength  and  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  aperture.  Because  PMMW  radiation  has  a  comparatively 
long  wavelength  relative  to  visual  radiation,  the  resolution  is  much  lower.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  very  large 
apertures  is  not  usually  an  option  because  of  platform  size  constraints.  For  example,  an  aperture  may  have  to 
fit  within  the  diameter  of  a  guided  bomb  or  missile.  To  make  PMMW  useful  for  bomb  guidance,  the  spatial 
resolution  must  be  improved  many  times.  In  other  applications,  the  necessary  resolution  improvement  may 
not  be  as  demanding,  but  higher  resolution  is  still  required  to  make  these  applications  feasible. 

Resolution  improvement  must  be  pursued  via  two  strategies:  image  acquisition  and  image  processing.  It 
is  our  view  that  neither  strategy  is  capable  of  solving  the  problem  alone.  The  potential  improvement  of  each 
strategy  in  isolation  is  quite  limited,  and  some  approaches  may  require  both  novel  acquisition  techniques 
and  appropriate  image  processing  of  the  resulting  data  to  achieve  their  goal.  Thus,  this  project  considers  the 
two  strategies  in  an  integrated  way.  In  the  next  section,  we  define  the  problem  and  discuss  the  assumptions 
required  to  do  superresolution  and  the  potential  improvement  of  these  methods.  In  Section  3,  we  propose  a 
new  method  for  superresolution  that  involves  an  innovative  image  acquisition  strategy  coupled  with  image 
processing  to  achieve  the  final  superresolved  image.  The  resulting  technique  will  yield  images  whose  resolution 
goes  beyond  the  diffraction  limit.  In  Section  4,  we  discuss  results  obtained  in  our  investigation. 
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2  Background 

2.1  The  Mathematics  of  Diffraction-Limited  Imaging 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  superresolution  problem  as  well  as  possible  solutions,  one  needs  a  strong 
grasp  of  the  mathematics  that  describe  diffraction-limited  imaging.  Diffraction-limited  imaging  refers  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  aperture  is  small  relative  to  the  radiation  wavelength.  For  simplicity,  we  consider  the 
imaging  equations  in  one  dimension;  extension  to  two  dimensions  is  straightforward.  We  assume  that  the 
source  is  sufficiently  distant  from  the  aperture  (in  the  Fraunhofer  or  far-held  region)  so  that  the  wavefront 
from  each  radiator  can  be  modeled  as  a  plane  wave.  Furthermore,  we  assume  that  the  radiation  is  essentially 
monochromatic  with  wavelength  A.  Thus,  the  plane  wave  at  time  t  from  an  angle  0  from  the  aperture  plane 
is  r{p)exp{j{^{ct  px)  -h  ^p)},  where  p  —  cos0,  x  is  the  distance  parallel  to  the  aperture  plane,  and 
is  a  phase  shift  associated  with  a  particular  angle  of  arrival.  Consider  an  aperture  centered  at  a:  =  0.  If 
we  assume  that  the  elements  of  the  aperture  are  insensitive  to  direction  or  that  the  scene  exists  only  for  a 
small  angle  from  perpendicular  to  the  aperture,  then  the  waveform  impinging  upon  the  aperture  element  at 
a  displacement  x  is  a  superposition  of  the  waveforms  from  all  angles^.  Thus,  we  can  express  the  waveform 
at  location  x  as 

f  27T 

F{x,t)=Six)  J  r{p)exp{j{  —  {ct  +  px) +4>p)}dp,  (1) 

where  S(x)  is  a  weighting  function  that  represents  the  gain  of  the  aperture  element  at  x.  Note  that  this 
function  is  simply  a  weighted  Fourier  transform  of  r{p)exp{j{^ct  +  4>p)}  with  respect  to  p.  For  future 
reference,  we  denote  the  spatial  response  transfer  function  as  H{x). 

The  expression  (1)  defines  the  information  about  the  source  that  is  available  at  the  aperture.  Since  the 
aperture  is  spatially  limited,  the  spatial  Fourier  transform  of  the  scene  is  only  known  over  specified  limits. 
This  frequency-domain  truncation  is  equivalent  to  a  lowpass  spatial  filter  of  the  image  data,  which  limits  the 
resolution  of  the  image.  The  shape  of  the  filter  impulse  response  (the  point-spread  function  or  PSF)  can  be 
controlled  by  the  choice  of  S{x)^.  However,  this  only  changes  the  weights  on  the  Fourier  components;  those 
components  that  are  zero  remain  zero  regardless  of  the  choice  of  S{x). 

As  the  radiation  passes  through  the  aperture,  the  information  is  transformed  by  the  intervening  lenses 
and  stops.  However,  since  higher  spatial  frequencies  do  not  generate  a  response  at  the  aperture,  no  system  of 
lenses,  optical  materials,  and  stops  can  cause  these  frequencies  to  be  measured.  This  is  an  important  point 
that  underscores  the  difficulty  of  the  superresolution  problem.  In  contrast  to  many  other  image  deblurring 

^Alternatively,  we  can  replace  r(p)  with  r(p)  sinO  and  then  assume  that  the  waveform  measured  at  each  aperture  element  is 
a  superposition  of  the  waveforms  from  all  angles. 

2 The  PSF  is  also  referred  to  as  the  beam  pattern  when  it  is  considered  in  terms  of  directional  sensitivity  at  a  particular 
point  in  the  image  plane 
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problems  for  which  higher  spatial  frequencies  are  attenuated  in  the  acquired  data,  in  this  problem  the  higher 
spatial  frequencies  are  eliminated  altogether. 

The  intensity  r^{p)  rather  than  the  complex  value  r{p)  exp{j(l>p}  contains  the  information  of  interest  in 
passive  imaging,  since  (j)p  is  a  random  quantity  unrelated  to  the  emissivity  or  temperature  of  an  object.  If 
we  denote  the  PSF  of  the  imaging  system  as  h{p),  we  can  express  the  intensity  of  the  image  at  the  focal 
plane  as 


\yiP,t)?  =  J  h{u)r{p-u)exp{j^ct  +  j<l)p-u}du  j  h*{w)r{p  -  w)exp{-j‘^ct  -  j4)p-yj}dw 

=  h{u)h* {w)r{p  —  u)r{p  —  w)  exp{j{(pp-u  —  (f>p-w)}dudw  (2) 

J  u  'f  w 

The  processes  that  give  rise  to  the  radiation  are  essentially  independent  from  one  pixel  to  the  next 
(noncoherent  source),  so  that  the  phase  (j)p  is  independent  and  uniformly  distributed  in  [0,27r).  Thus, 


E[e:x.p{j(<j)u  -  =  <5(u  -  w) 


(3) 


For  wideband  radiation  with  bandwidth  Aw,  the  phase  terms  can  be  considered  independent  in  time  ap¬ 
proximately  every  ^  seconds.  Thus,  one  can  estimate  the  expected  value  of  \y(p,t)\'^  by  integrating  in 
time: 


(ly(p=  t)f) 


lim  4  /  \yip,t)\‘^dt 
T-^CX)  1  Jq 

E[\y{p,  t)f] 


IJ 


h{u)h*  {w)r{p 


—  u)r{p  —  w)S{u  —  w)du  dw 


\h{p)\^  *r^{p) 


u)du  dw 


(4) 


The  result  is  a  convolution  of  the  object  intensity  distribution  with  the  square  of  the  aperture  PSF.  The 
inverse  Fourier  transform  of  |/i{p)p  is  a  convolution  of  H{x)  with  itself  (assuming  a  symmetric  distribution), 
which  we  denote  Hj{x).  If  H{x)  has  a  uniform  distribution  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  then  Hi{x)  will  have  a 
triangular  shape  with  twice  the  width  of  H{x)  (Figure  2). 

Note  that  the  spatial  frequencies  are  attenuated  increasingly  as  x  increases.  In  1-D  the  half-power  point 
is  at  0.586^Xc  as  compared  to  ^Xc  for  the  basic  uniform  aperture  response.  In  this  sense  the  bandwidth 
of  the  intensity  imaging  scheme  is  lower  than  that  of  the  basic  aperture  spatial  frequency  response  H{x). 
However,  there  is  an  important  advantage  to  the  intensity  response.  Although  some  higher  frequencies  are 
attenuated  more  than  for  the  uniform  response,  the  intensity  imaging  system  has  a  nonzero  response  to  some 
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Figure  1:  Angular  frequency  response  of  uniformly  weighted  aperture. 

spatial  frequencies  for  which  the  uniform  case  has  zero  response.  This  means  that  some  frequencies  that  are 
filtered  out  by  the  uniform  response  are  still  present  for  filtering  in  the  intensity  case.  The  presence  of  these 
spatial  frequencies  provides  a  significant  opportunity  for  image  restoration  techniques  to  recover  most  of  the 
nonzero  bandwidth  2^Xc  of  the  scene. 

2.2  Image  Processing  and  Superresolution 

Resolution  improvement  beyond  this  nonzero  bandwidth  2^Xc  is  an  extremely  challenging  task.  In  fact,  it 
is  impossible  to  go  beyond  this  level  of  resolution  with  image  processing  apart  from  some  a  priori  knowledge 
of  the  scene.  The  sampling  theorem  implies  that  the  information  available  at  the  aperture  can  be  uniquely 
represented  by  a  set  of  samples  in  the  spatial  image  domain  with  a  spacing  of  Thus,  samples  spaced 
more  closely  than  this  will  be  functions  of  adjacent  samples  and  will  not  carry  any  more  information  about 
the  signal  [2]. 

The  sampling  theorem  assumes  that  frequencies  higher  than  2~Xc  are  zero.  However,  if  a  priori  in¬ 
formation  about  the  signal  is  available,  one  may  be  able  to  predict  higher  spatial  frequencies  from  certain 
patterns  formed  by  the  lower  frequencies.  If  these  higher  frequencies  can  be  uniquely  determined,  this  in  turn 
specifies  a  more  dense  set  of  spatial-domain  samples  that  are  required  to  represent  the  larger  bandwidth. 
The  prediction  of  these  higher  spatial  frequencies  is  the  domain  of  a  priori  information. 

2.2.1  Region  of  support 

A  number  of  assumptions  have  been  used  to  achieve  a  measure  of  superresolution  in  various  settings.  One 
assumption  that  is  sometimes  used  is  that  the  image  has  a  finite  region  of  support.  This  assumption  has  been 
developed  and  implemented  from  a  number  of  different  perspectives  [3,4].  Region  of  support  information  is 
quite  powerful  in  the  context  of  astronomical  imaging,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  scene  can  be  considered 
to  be  zero.  However,  the  assumption  that  the  image  has  a  finite  region  of  support  is  in  general  inappropriate 
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Figure  2:  Angular  frequency  response  for  amplitude  imaging  with  uniformly  weighted  aperture, 
for  the  problem  considered  here. 

2.2.2  N  onnegat  i  vity 

One  assumption  often  used  with  more  success  in  a  general  imaging  context  is  that  the  image  is  nonnegative. 
This  assumption  holds  for  image  intensity,  which  is  normally  the  quantity  of  interest  in  PMMW  imaging. 
The  value  of  this  assumption  depends  primarily  on  two  factors:  the  amount  of  noise  and  the  ratio  of  high- 
frequency  intensity  fluctuations  to  DC  intensity.  If  the  noise  level  is  high,  infeasible  image  solutions  — 
including  images  with  negative  pixels  —  are  more  likely.  In  that  case  the  nonnegativity  constraint  will  be 
exercised  and  will  rule  out  these  infeasible  solutions.  Unfortunately,  the  nonnegativity  constraint  contributes 
nothing  to  superresolution  when  noise  is  the  cause  of  the  constraint  being  exercised.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  some  high-frequency  information  may  also  cause  the  image  solution  to  go  negative.  In  this  case,  a 
nonnegativity  constraint  will  force  the  missing  high-frequency  information  to  appear,  which  will  accomplish 
a  degree  of  superresolution  in  the  process.  Unfortunately,  a  complex  scene’s  average  intensity  may  be  so  high 
that  missing  high-frequency  information  does  not  cause  the  image  to  go  negative.  In  this  case,  a  nonegativity 
constraint  is  not  exercised  at  all  and  thus  does  not  accomplish  any  superresolution. 

2.2.3  Edges 

Edges  are  widely  recognized  as  the  basic  “building  blocks”  of  an  image.  Intensity  edges  generally  correspond 
to  object  boundaries  in  a  scene,  and  these  are  extremely  important  in  both  human  and  computer  vision  [5]. 
In  fact,  some  recent  work  has  shown  that  certain  classes  of  images  can  be  completely  reconstructed  from 
knowledge  of  the  edge  locations  and  heights  [6,7].  The  informational  dominance  of  edges  in  real-life  images 
can  be  used  as  a  priori  information  in  a  superresolution  scheme.  Not  surprisingly,  a  number  of  techniques 
have  been  developed  to  interpolate  images  by  exploiting  edge  structure  that  can  be  detected  in  the  low- 
resolution  image  [8--12].  In  essence,  each  of  these  methods  attempts  to  preserve  the  intensity  discontinuities 
of  oriented  structures  (edges).  Using  any  of  a  number  of  different  mechanisms,  the  image  is  interpolated  along 
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directional  contours  where  they  exist  and  is  interpolated  in  a  non-oriented  fashion  where  no  directionality  is 
evident.  These  methods  significantly  improve  the  quality  of  interpolated  images  as  compared  to  standard  non- 
oriented  interpolation  schemes,  such  as  splines  or  sinc-function  interpolation.  Blurring  of  edges  is  minimal 
since  interpolation  is  done  only  along  edges  rather  than  across  them. 

Unfortunately,  these  methods  have  drawbacks  as  well.  Although  they  reduce  (and  in  some  cases  eliminate) 
blurring  of  edges,  they  cannot  determine  the  appropriate  level  of  sharpness  in  a  high-resolution  edge  from  a 
low-resolution  representation  of  the  edge.  Therefore,  the  edge  may  be  either  too  smooth  or  too  sharp  in  the 
interpolated  image.  More  seriously,  these  techniques  cannot  distinguish  edges  that  are  spaced  less  than  a 
pixel  apart.  Thus,  no  new  details  are  created  in  the  interpolation  process.  While  the  presence  of  edges  could 
be  an  important  a  priori  assumption,  none  of  the  current  techniques  appear  to  be  capable  of  exploiting  this 
assumption  to  do  any  significant  superresolution. 

2.2.4  Few  basis  images 

Another  potentially  powerful  assumption  is  that  the  image  can  be  modeled  by  a  limited  number  of  basis 
images.  If  these  basis  images  contain  frequencies  both  inside  and  outside  the  measured  range,  the  measured 
frequency  components  can  be  used  to  determine  the  contribution  of  each  basis  image  which  together  implicitly 
predict  the  unmeasured  frequency  components.  The  challenge  is  in  deciding  how  to  define  these  basis  images 
so  that  they  have  the  ability  to  accurately  represent  the  high-resolution  scene.  This  is  useful  only  in  very 
specialized  settings. 

2.2.5  Other  assumptions 

Other  structural  assumptions,  such  as  the  existence  of  point  targets,  can  also  be  of  value  when  the  assump¬ 
tions  are  valid  for  the  data  under  consideration.  However,  algorithms  that  rely  on  detecting  these  features  in 
the  low-resolution  image  risk  being  unable  to  distinguish  overlapping  features  as  well  as  detecting  structure 
due  to  noise  where  no  actual  structure  exists.  This  risk  exists  in  the  constrained  iterative  deconvolution 
(CID)  algorithm  of  Richards  et  al  [13]  as  well  as  the  differentiation-integration  deconvolution  (DID)  algo¬ 
rithm  of  Ding  [14].  Furthermore,  these  algorithms  suffer  from  a  philosophical  problem  for  some  applications: 
if  the  features  of  interest  can  be  detected  in  the  low-resolution  image,  then  superresolution  is  unnecessary. 
Finally,  the  assumption  of  point  targets,  an  integral  part  of  the  CID  algorithm,  is  inappropriate  for  imaging 
of  extended  targets. 

Unfortunately,  for  general  extended  targets,  none  of  the  strategies  discussed  here  contribute  a  significant 
amount  of  information  about  the  missing  higher  frequencies.  Our  experiments  indicate  that  one  can  expect 
only  a  slight  degree  of  superresolution  using  these  image  processing  strategies  alone  [15]. 
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2.3  Image  Acquisition 

While  image  processing  has  the  potential  to  improve  the  resolution  of  an  image,  the  degree  of  potential 
improvement  is  quite  limited.  However,  it  may  be  possible  to  improve  the  resolution  further  by  adopting 
new  image  acquisition  strategies.  We  consider  some  options  here. 

2.3.1  Aperture  weighting 

One  can  shape  the  aperture  response  through  S{x)  to  change  the  shape  of  the  image  PSF.  However,  as 
stated  earlier,  this  only  changes  the  relative  weights  of  the  measured  frequencies;  it  does  not  create  any 
additional  frequencies.  One  potential  advantage  accrues  to  aperture  weighting  if  the  noise  is  proportional  to 
the  signal  level  rather  than  at  a  fixed  level.  In  this  case,  one  can  shape  the  aperture  response  to  improve  the 
superresolution  potential  by  attempting  to  measure  high  frequencies  at  a  higher  signal-to-noise  ratio  relative 
to  low  frequencies  [15].  This  makes  the  data  more  amenable  to  restoration;  however,  it  does  not  allow  one 
to  extrapolate  new  spatial  frequencies. 

2.3.2  Synthetic  aperture  imaging 

The  concept  of  synthesizing  a  larger  aperture  by  using  a  set  of  smaller  apertures  is  used  in  a  wide  variety 
of  settings.  Two  settings  that  are  closely  related  to  PMMW  imaging  are  radio  astronomy  [16]  and  synthetic 
aperture  radar  (SAR)  [17].  In  radio  astronomy,  a  distributed  set  of  fixed  apertures  is  used  to  improve  the 
resolution  of  astronomical  images.  In  SAR,  the  aperture  moves  along  a  path  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
to  the  object  and  sequentially  traces  out  a  distributed  aperture.  In  both  cases,  coherent  summation  of  the 
detected  signals  at  each  aperture  gives  the  equivalent  response  of  a  single  larger  aperture. 

Each  case  has  its  own  similarities  to  PMMW  imaging.  Radio  astronomy  is  similar  in  that  the  radiation 
arises  from  the  scene  rather  than  being  transmitted  by  the  observer.  SAR  is  similar  in  that  for  most 
situations  where  the  aperture  size  is  constrained,  one  must  synthesize  an  aperture  from  a  moving  platform. 
Is  it  possible  to  do  coherent  summation  for  a  noncoherent  source?  Clearly,  that  is  exactly  what  is  done  in 
radio  astronomy.  As  long  as  the  phase  shift  from  all  angles  of  arrival  is  small  across  the  entire  aperture 
relative  to  the  coherence  length  (or  time),  one  can  synthesize  a  larger  array.  However,  it  is  not  clear  that 
one  can  accomplish  this  with  a  single  array  that  must  move  from  one  place  to  another,  in  spite  of  such 
assertions  in  the  literature  [18].  The  problem  is  that  the  coherence  time  of  the  radiation  is  a  fraction  of 
If  the  aperture  is  moving  sideways  relative  to  the  scene  at  1000  m/s,  it  will  take  0.001  seconds  to  trace  out  a 
1-meter  aperture  (in  1-D).  If  the  bandwidth  ^  is  10  GHz,  the  1-meter  aperture  trace  time  is  seven  orders 
of  magnitude  longer  than  the  coherence  time  of  the  radiation!  Although  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
bandwidth,  a  reduction  of  seven  orders  of  magnitude  is  probably  infeasible.  Thus,  it  appears  that  SAR  is 
not  a  viable  image  acquisition  strategy  for  obtaining  PMMW  imagery  at  higher  resolutions. 
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We  conclude  from  our  examination  of  these  strategies  that  current  acquisition  and  processing  techniques 
offer  very  little  in  the  way  of  superresolution  of  PMMW  images. 

3  Description  of  Research 

We  describe  a  technique  that  involves  a  synthesis  of  a  novel  acquisition  method  along  with  an  image  restora¬ 
tion  scheme  to  image  beyond  the  diffraction  limit. 

3.1  Image  Acquisition 

Earlier  we  observed  that  by  averaging  intensity  over  time,  the  PSF  becomes  |/i(p)|'^  instead  of  h{p).  The 
squared  PSF  has  a  Fourier  transform  that  is  twice  as  wide  as  the  original  PSF  Fourier  transform,  which  allows 
for  the  possibility  of  achieving  twice  the  resolution  obtainable  with  the  original  PSF.  We  have  discovered 
that  the  concept  of  raising  the  amplitude  to  a  higher  power  can  be  extended  to  powers  greater  than  two.  In 
fact,  if  we  average  the  squared  intensity  over  time,  we  get  the  following: 

(l2/(P,i)l^)  =  lim  ^  f  \y(p,t)\'^dt 

T^oo  I  Jq 

=  E[\y(p,t)\^] 

h{a)h*  {b)h{u)h*  {w)r{p  —  a)r{p  —  b)r{p  —  u)r{p  —  w) 
x[(5(a  —  b)6{u  —  w)  +  S{a  —  w)5{b  —  u)  —  S{a  —  b)6{u  —  w)S{a  —  u)]da  db  du  dw 

=  2[J  \h{u)fr‘^{p  ~  u)duf  -  j  \h{u)\'^r^{p  -  u)du 

=  ^[\Hp)f  -  IKp)]"^  ^r'^ip)  (5) 

The  fourth-order  image  is  then  a  function  not  only  of  the  low-resolution  intensity  image  but  also  a  higher- 
resolution  intensity-squared  image.  By  subtracting  a  measured  version  of  2[\h{p)\^*r^{p)]^  (=  2  {\y{p, 
one  can  isolate  the  term  \h(j))\^  *  The  issues  associated  with  the  use  of  the  intensity  image  also  apply 

to  this  image.  First,  the  convolution  with  \h{p)\^  may  attenuate  higher  frequencies  even  faster  than  \h{p)\^. 
However,  the  Fourier  transform  Hj2  (x)  is  also  twice  as  wide,  meaning  that  the  measured  bandwidth  is  twice 
that  of  the  intensity  image.  (See  Figure  3.)  Thus,  the  measured  fourth-order  data  has  the  potential  for 
superresolution  beyond  the  diffraction  limit  since  these  higher  frequencies  still  exist  in  the  data.  Second, 
the  expected  value  is  only  approximately  achieved  in  a  finite  amount  of  time.  Consequently,  this  model  will 
have  a  noise  variance  that  is  inversely  related  to  the  time  available  for  acquisition.  Third,  one  can  design  the 
aperture  weighting  S{x)  to  maximize  SNR  in  the  acquired  image  with  the  goal  of  superresolution  in  view. 
To  see  that  (|2/(p)|‘^)  does  contain  higher  frequencies  of  the  intensity  r^(jp)  and  not  simply  of 
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Figure  3:  Angular  frequency  response  for  intensity-squared  imaging  with  uniformly  weighted  aperture. 

consider  a  Taylor  series  expansion  of  f{x)  =  around  xq  =  r^{p)  (the  mean  value  of  the  scene  intensity), 
where  x  =  (p) : 

(p)  «  [^r2  (p) j  +  2r2  (p) (r^  (p)  -  (p))  (6) 

Convolving  with  \h{p)\^  yields  the  form 

\hip)\^  *r^(p)^Ki+  K2\h{p)\^  *  7-2 (p)  (7) 

where  Ki  and  are  constants.  The  term  |h(p)|‘*  *r^(p)  measures  twice  the  bandwidth  of  r^(p)  as  does  the 
term  \h(p)\^  *r^(p). 

To  verify  the  validity  of  the  fourth-order  acquisition  method,  we  generated  a  64-point  square  wave  (a 
bar  pattern  in  2-D)  and  simulated  an  intensity  image  as  well  as  an  intensity-squared  image.  The  signal  was 
replicated  64  times  to  form  a  64  x  64  image  for  display  purposes  (Figure  4(a)).  The  square  wave  was  used 
as  the  amplitude  with  the  phase  at  each  sample  chosen  randomly.  The  aperture  size  was  chosen  so  that  the 
spatial  frequency  of  the  square  wave  was  higher  than  the  highest  measured  frequency  in  the  intensity  image. 
Thus,  one  would  expect  a  response  only  at  DC  in  the  intensity  image.  An  intensity  image  and  an  intensity- 
squared  image  were  formed  by  a  Monte  Carlo  simulation  taking  100,000  independent  phase  realizations  and 
averaging  the  resulting  signals.  The  resulting  intensity  signal  is  shown  in  4(b)  and  the  intensity-squared 
signal  in  4(c).  Note  that  the  intensity  signal  has  only  a  DC  component  as  expected.  However,  the  intensity- 
squared  signal  shows  a  frequency  component  at  the  same  frequency  as  the  square  wave.  Of  course,  this 
signal  is  blurred  since  even  the  intensity-squared  signal  does  not  pick  up  all  frequencies  of  the  square  wave. 
This  simulation  confirms  that  higher  frequencies  can  be  imaged  by  the  higher-order  imaging  scheme  that  are 
completely  missed  by  a  conventional  intensity  imaging  scheme. 

The  concept  behind  the  use  of  fourth-order  images  can  be  generalized  to  higher  orders  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  measured  bandwidth.  Theoretically,  one  can  continue  this  process  to  achieve  any  desired 
bandwidth  (and  resolution).  Unfortunately,  as  the  order  is  increased,  the  assumption  that  the  expected 
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value  is  achieved  for  a  given  amount  of  time  becomes  an  increasingly  poor  assumption.  Thus,  noise  becomes 
much  more  serious  as  the  order  is  increased. 

3.2  Analytical  results 

We  have  shown  that  the  variance  of  the  intensity  image  is  given  by 

(8) 

where  r  is  the  coherence  time  of  the  radiation  (approximately  of  the  radiation  detected  at  the  aperture) 
and  T  is  the  integration  time. 

Likewise,  the  variance  of  the  intensity-squared  image  is  given  by 

^{\y{p,t)f),  (9) 

This  implies  that  brighter  areas  of  the  image  will  have  a  larger  variance  than  those  that  are  less  bright.  In 
other  words,  the  variance  is  spatially  dependent. 

The  fourth-order  signal  is  strictly  bandlimited  by  the  finite  aperture  both  for  finite  and  infinite  integration 
time.  Therefore,  the  noise  due  to  finite  integration  time  (the  discrepancy  between  the  measured  signal  and 
the  mean  value)  must  also  be  strictly  bandlimited  to  the  same  degree.  Work  is  ongoing  to  further  characterize 
the  nature  of  this  bandlimited  noise. 

Our  simulations  indicate  that  an  integration  time  on  the  order  of  one  second  will  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  noise  to  a  visually  insignificant  level.  This  places  a  limit  on  the  potential  applicability  of  this  technique 
apart  from  a  mult-frame  approach  in  which  prior  frames  are  used  as  side  information  in  the  postprocessing 
stage. 

3.3  Image  processing 

To  exploit  higher-order  imaging,  one  must  determine  how  to  combine  the  information  in  the 
image  (the  intensity  image)  with  the  information  in  the  fourth-order  image.  One  approach  to 
is  to  follow  a  Taylor  series  strategy  similar  to  (6).  Let  r^(p)  be  the  best  current  estimate  of 
image.  Then  expand  f{x)  =  around  xq  =r^{p),  where  x  =  r^(p): 

^'*(p)  ~  [»'^(P)]  +2r2(p)(r^(p) -r2(p))  (10) 


second-order 
this  problem 
the  intensity 
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Convolving  with  \h(p)\^  yields  the  form 


|/i(p)|^  *  r'^ip)  ^  Ki{p)  +  |/i(p)|^  *  K2(p)r^{p)  (11) 

where  Ki  (p)  and  K2{p)  are  functions  of  p.  This  expansion  suggests  an  algorithmic  approach  to  estimating  the 
intensity  image  from  the  fourth-order  data  —  seek  to  minimize  the  squared  difference  between  the  measured 
data  representing  |/^(p)|^  *  r^(p)  and  the  approximate  representation  on  the  right  side  of  (11)  as  a  function 
of  r^(p).  In  addition  to  the  fourth-order  image,  the  measured  second-order  image  contains  information 
about  r^ip).  Thus,  we  can  seek  to  minimize  a  weighted  combination  of  squared  difference  measures  in  both 
measured  sets  of  data  to  improve  the  fidelity  of  the  result. 

An  iterative  algorithm  can  be  formulated  using  the  result  (11).  However,  iterative  algorithms  are  gener¬ 
ally  quite  computationally  intensive  and  may  not  be  as  appropriate  for  real-time  imaging  without  significant 
computational  power.  Instead  of  an  iterative  approach,  we  developed  a  straightforward  noniterative  algo¬ 
rithm  to  superresolve  the  image. 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  discussion,  we  describe  the  algorithm  using  two-dimensional  discrete  notation, 
since  this  is  actually  how  it  was  implemented.  The  algorithm  works  as  follows.  Let  z(m,n)  represent  the 
finite-time  integrated  intensity  image  after  discretization  and  s(m,n)  represent  the  finite-time  integrated 
squared-intensity  image  after  discretization.  Furthermore,  let  /i^(m,7i)  represent  the  discretized  version  of 
the  PSF  of  the  fourth-order  process. 

Form  the  pseudo-data  d(m,n)  as 


d(m,n)  =  2[i(m,n)]^  —  s(m,n)  (12) 

This  yields  a  data  set  whose  image  formation  equation  is  a  simple  convolution  with  additive  noise: 


(i(m,n)  =  /i^(m,  n)  *r^(m,n)  -l-tt(m,n), 


(13) 


where  u(m,  n)  is  noise  representing  observation  noise  and  finite  integration-time  noise. 

A  regularized  inverse  yields  an  approximation  of  the  superresol ved  intensity-squared  image  r^(m,n): 


H(m,n)  =  P  ^ 


{ 


mik,i) 

mik,iw+K 


(14) 


where  D{k,  1)  is  the  FFT  of  d(m, n),  H4{k,l)  is  the  FFT  of  /i'^(m, n),  is  the  inverse  FFT,  and  K  is  some 
predefined  constant.  The  constant  K  is  chosen  to  optimze  the  tradeoff  between  restoration  and  amplification 
of  noise. 
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Finally,  we  take  a  square  root  of  the  result  in  (14)  to  yield  the  superresolved  image.  Since  some  elements 
may  be  negative,  we  first  set  them  to  zero  before  taking  the  square  root; 


*(m,n)  =  max{r‘*  (m,  n) ,  0} 


(15) 


3.4  Experiments 

We  chose  the  building  image  in  Figure  5(a)  to  represent  the  amplitude  image.  A  circular  aperture  equivalent 
to  a  discrete  frequency  diameter  of  Jg  was  chosen.  Data  was  simulated  for  an  infinite  imaging  time  for  both 
second-order  (intensity)  data  and  fourth-order  (intensity-squared)  data.  Figures  5(b)  and  5(c)  show  these 
images.  The  image  was  restored  using  the  method  described  in  the  previous  section  with  K  set  approximately 
four  orders  of  magnitude  lower  than  the  peak  value  of  \Hi{k,l)\^.  The  restored  image  is  shown  in  Figure 
5(d).  For  comparison  purposes  the  restored  intensity  image  is  shown  in  5(e).  Note  that  the  image  using  the 
fourth-order  data  is  clearly  superresolved  in  relation  to  both  the  unrestored  data  5(b)  and  restored  intensity 
data  5(e). 

In  addition,  the  effective  aperture  for  the  superresolution  system  was  calculated  as  follows:  First,  a 
unit  impulse  was  added  to  the  original  building  image,  and  the  infinite-time  data  was  simulated.  This 
data  was  restored  using  the  technique  described  previously.  Then  the  result  of  the  superresolved  building 
was  subtracted  from  the  restoration  with  the  impulse  added.  This  yielded  an  estimate  of  the  point-spread 
function  of  the  system.  An  FFT  was  taken  of  this,  and  the  resulting  frequency  response  showed^ an  effective 
discrete-frequency  radius  of  ^ .  This  indicates  a  superresolution  ratio  of  3  when  the  original  data  is  used 
as  the  standard. 

4  Conclusions 

Our  preliminary  investigation  showed  that  the  proposed  method  for  superresolution  does  yield  superresolved 
images.  Our  experiments  indicate  that  we  can  obtain  an  improvement  by  a  factor  of  1.5  beyond  that  which 
can  be  obtained  by  postprocessing  an  intensity  image  alone.  The  postprocessing  method  described  here 
has  the  advantage  of  being  quite  simple  and  computationally  light,  but  it  is  far  from  optimal  in  using  the 
information  available  to  the  problem.  With  more  sophisticated  image  processing,  better  results  are  probable. 

In  our  experiments,  we  did  not  take  into  account  the  effect  of  finite  integration  time.  This  may  ultimately 
be  the  limiting  factor  for  many  applications.  The  fourth-order  image  requires  a  great  deal  more  integration 
time  to  closely  approximate  the  expected  value  (to  reduce  the  approximation  noise)  than  the  second-order 
image.  Work  is  ongoing  to  determine  exactly  what  the  requirements  are  in  this  regard  and  to  develop  more 
effective  methods  for  acquiring,  combining,  and  processing  the  data  to  yield  better  images. 
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(e) 


Figure  5:  (a)  Original  amplitude  image,  (b)  integrated  intensity  image,  (c)  integrated  fourth-order  image, 
(d)  restored  image  using  proposed  superresolution  method,  (e)  restored  version  of  (b). 
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Abstract 


Computer  simulations  of  high  velocity  impact  events  provide  a  cost  effective  means  for  analyzing  weapon 
and  armor  systems.  However,  high  velocity  impact  simulation  codes  require  complicated  and  comprehensive 
material  property  input  data  and  are  difBcult  to  use  by  those  who  are  not  specialists  in  computational  mechanics 
such  as  e?q)erimentalists  and  designers.  This  project  attempts  to  address  some  aspects  of  these  two  issues. 

Over  the  last  50  years  Taylor  testing  has  been  used  to  measure  the  dynamic  yield  strength  of  materials. 
Recently,  this  test  has  been  used  to  determine  or  verify  coefficients  for  formulas  such  as  the  Johnson-Cook  strength 
model.  Taylor  testing  involves  launching  a  cylinder  of  the  material  of  interest  at  an  essentially  rigid  anvil.  Using 
black  powder  guns,  launch  speeds  are  typically  of  the  order  200  m/s  and  strain  rates  approaching  10^/s  can  be 
produced  in  the  impacted  end  of  the  specimen.  The  deformed  geometry  of  the  tested  specimen  is  used  to  infer  the 
cfynamic  material  properties. 

This  project  involved  developing  a  computer  program  called  TAYLOR  to  facilitate  the  numerical 
modeling  of  Taylor  specimens  using  the  finite  element  code  EPIC.  Seamlessly,  TAYLOR  can  generate  an  EPIC 
input  deck  (preprocess),  can  run  the  EPIC  code,  can  display  the  calculated  results  (postprocess),  and  can  optimize 
material  strength  model  coefficients  to  minimize  discrepancies  with  experimental  data.  TAYLOR  provides 
experimentalists  with  a  high  fidelity  numerical  model  that  they  can  rise  to  assist  in  the  stucfy  of  the  physical 
processes  that  occur  within  a  deforming  Taylor  specimen.  TAYLOR  can  also  be  used  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
strength  model  coefficients  obtained  firom  other  sources  of  experimental  data.  This  can  be  accomphshed 
conqjaring  measmed  and  calculated  (from  EPIC  run  hy  the  TAYLOR  program)  Taylor  specimen  deformed 
profiles.  Finally,  the  optimizer  of  TAYLOR  can  be  used  to  fit  strength  model  coefficients  using  Taylor  test  data. 

TAYLOR  is  written  in  Visual  BASIC  (Ver.  3),  and  is  designed  to  run  under  Microsoft  Windows  3. 1  on  a 
personal  computer.  The  version  of  EPIC  that  TAYLOR  runs  is  a  slightly  modified  form  of  Research  EPIC  95  that 
was  compiled  as  a  DOS  executable  using  Microsoft  FORTRAN  PowerStation  (Ver.  1).  This  version  of  TAYLOR, 
except  for  the  optimizer,  will  also  run  reasonably  effectively  under  Microsoft  Windows  95.  The  TAYLOR  user 
requires  no  detailed  knowledge  of  EPIC,  Visual  BASIC,  or  FORTRAN, 
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TAYLOR  -  A  PREPROCESSOR,  POSTPROCESSOR,  AND  OPTIMIZER  FOR  NUMERICALLY 
MODELING  TAYLOR  IMPACT  SPECIMENS  WITH  EPIC 

William  K.  Rule 


1.  Introduction 

Taylor  impact  testing  is  a  very  commonly  used  technique  to  obtain  information  about  the  behavior  of 
material*:  subjected  to  high  strain  rates.  Taylor  testing  involves  launching  a  cylindrical  specimen  of  the  material  of 
interest  at  an  essentially  rigid  target.  This  experimental  technique  is  discussed  in  Section  2.  The  experimental  data 
typically  obtained  from  Taylor  testing  consists  of  high  speed  photographs  of  the  deforming  specimen  as  a  function 
of  time  from  impact  with  the  target,  and  the  final  deformed  shape  of  the  specimen.  While  this  data  is  very  useful,  it 
is  desirable  to  obtain  adiitional  information  about  the  mechanical  processes  taking  place  inside  the  specimen 
during  the  impact  event.  Such  full  field  data  can  provide  important  insights  on  the  impact  physics. 

One  common  wsy  to  get  full  field  data  about  a  deforming  Taylor  specimen  is  to  use  a  calibrated  numerical 
model.  The  numerical  model  considered  fiar  this  stuify  was  a  finite  element  code  called  EPIC.  EPIC  was  first 
developed  two  decades  ago  (Johnson,  1977)  and  is  still  being  enhanced  (Johnson,  1994).  Many  other  numerical 
models  are  available  for  performing  this  task,  some  of  which  use  completely  different  numerical  strategies  such  as 
the  finite  difference  approach  (Karpp,  1993). 

Experimental  testing  and  niunerical  modeling  at  high  strain  rates  are  very  different  and  complex  fields  of 
knowledge.  It  is  difficult  for  experimentalists  to  develop,  with  confidence,  numerical  models  for  their  specimens. 
The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  develop  special  purpose  software  (called  TAYL0R‘)  to  easily  allow 
experimentalists  to  numerically  model  their  T^lor  specimens  using  EPIC  with  virtually  no  knowledge  of  the  finer 
technical  details  of  this  code.  As  is  described  in  more  detail  in  subsequent  sections,  TAYLOR  seamlessly  builds  the 
input  file  for  EPIC  (acts  as  a  preprocessor),  launches  EPIC,  and  then  gr^hically  displays  the  results  of  the  EPIC 
analysis  (acts  as  a  postprocessor).  In  addition,  TAYLOR  has  an  easy-to-use  optimizer  function  that  automaticalb' 
ac^usts  material  strength  model  coefficients  to  minimize  the  discrepancy  between  calculated  and  measured 
specimen  behavior.  Also,  TAYLOR’s  data  files  provide  a  convenient  means  for  storing  strength  model  coefficients 
in  a  single  place. 

TAYLOR  is  written  in  Visual  BASIC  (Ver.  3)  and  runs  under  Microsoft  Windows  (Ver.  3.1)  on  a 
personal  computer.  TAYLOR  laimches  (a  slightly  modified  version  of)  the  1995  research  edition  of  EPIC.  EPIC 
was  compiled  using  Microsoft  FORTRAN  PowerStation  (Ver.  1)  for  running  on  a  PC  in  conjunction  with 
TAYLOR.  Typical  EPIC  runs  launched  by  TAYLOR  conveniently  take  only  5-15  minutes  to  run  (depending  on  the 


*  In  this  report  TAYLOR  refers  to  the  computer  code,  while  Taylor  refers  to  the  experimental  test. 
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finite  element  mesh  density)  on  a  100  MHz  Pentium  class  computer.  Section  5  describes  steps  to  be  talrpin  to  get 
most  of  the  fimctionality  of  TAYLOR  while  running  under  Windows  95. 

2.  Tavlor  Impact  Testing 

The  Taylor  impact  test  was  developed  fifty  years  ago  by  Sir  Geoflfrey  Taylor  (1948)  to  predict  the  dynamic 
yield  stress  of  materials  subjected  to  high  strain  rates.  Rakhmatulin  (1945)  also  developed  a  simOar  test  during  the 
same  time  period.  The  test  is  conducted  Iw  launching  a  cylinder  of  the  material  of  interest  at  a  flat,  rigid  target  at 
speeds  sufficiently  high  to  generate  the  strain  rates  of  interest,  which  can  a^iroach  10^/s.  Taylor  used  the  final 
deformed  shape  of  the  specimen  to  determine  the  (fynamic  yield  strength  (stress)  of  the  material  Taylor’s  analytic 
theory  has  since  been  modified  by  many  researchers  (Lee  and  Tupper,  1954;  Hawkyard,  1969;  Jones  et  al.,  1987). 

A  typical  Taylor  test  setup  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.1^  (House,  1989;  Allen,  1995).  The  Taylor  test  provides  a 
very  safe  and  cost  effective  method  for  generating  high  strain  rates.  The  ecpiipment  is  capable  of  genpraring 
reproducible  results.  The  smooth-bored  gun  barrels  used  are  typically  25  irt  long  and  calibers  ranging  from  .  17  in. 
to  0.50  in.  have  been  used  successfully.  The  targets  are  usually  constructed  of  specially  hardened  steel  and  the 
impact  face  is  polished  to  a  mirror-like  fimsh  to  minimize  frictional  effects  on  the  Taylor  specimen.  The  targets  are 
designed  to  weigh  at  least  80  lb.  to  ensure  that  they  move  very  little  on  impact  in  order  to  properly  simulate  a  rigid 
surface.  The  target  is  usually  rotated  before  each  shot  so  that  impact  will  occur  on  a  smooth,  unblemished  surface. 

The  Taylor  specimens  are  launched  by  igniting  a  measured  amount  of  commercial  grade  gunpowder  that 
was  placed  in  a  conventional  primed  sheft  casing.  The  shell  casing  primer  is  detonated  by  striking  it  with  a  firing 
pin  driven  by  a  remotely  operated  solenoid  The  specimen  velocity  can  be  easily  controlled  by  adjusting  the  amniint 
of  gunpowder  placed  in  the  shell  casing.  Powder  curves,  where  specimen  velocity  versus  powder  niag«;  is  plotted 
can  be  easily  created  and  used  to  estimate  the  powder  required  to  generate  the  desired  specimen  velocity. 

Specimen  velocities  can  be  measured  the  use  of  pressure  transducers  along  the  gun  barrel  (House, 
1989)  or  by  the  use  of  a  laser  system  (Allen,  1995)  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.1.  The  deforming  specimen  can  be 
captured  on  film  with  a  high  speed  camera  (House,  1989)  and  the  final  plastically-tkformed  geometry  of  the 
specimen  can  be  measured  calipers  or  by  using  an  optical  comparitor  (Allen,  1995).  The  optical  comparitor 
functions  by  projecting  a  magnified  image  of  the  specimen  on  a  specially  scaled  viewing  screen.  The  enlarged 
image  allows  for  accurate  measurements  to  be  taken  of  the  deformed  diameter  of  the  specimen  as  a  function  of 
distance  from  the  impacted  end 

3.  The  EPIC  Finite  Element  Code 

This  project  involved  the  development  of  software  to  make  it  relatively  easy  for  experimentalists  and 
others  not  femiliar  with  computational  mechanics  to  numerically  analyze  Taylor  impact  specimens  with  EPIC.  The 
development  of  EPIC  began  two  decades  ago  (Johnson,  1977)  and  since  then  the  code  has  become  increasingly 


^  The  figures  have  been  collected  together  at  the  end  of  thi.s  report. 
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complex.  Recent  publications  hy  Karpp  (1993)  and  Johnson  (1993)  describe  computational  impact  mechanics  in 
general  and  EPIC  in  particular,  respectively. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  derive  the  governing  differential  equations  that  describe  the  behavior  of  a  deforming 
solid  body.  The  difQculty  is  finding  solutions  to  these  differential  equations  that  are  compatible  with  a  general  set 
of  boundary  conditions.  This  obstacle  can  be  overcome  considering  the  body  to  be  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
small,  but  finite  zones,  called  finite  elements.  Typical  element  shapes  consist  of  triangles  and  tetrahedrons  for  two- 
dimensional  and  three  dimensional  problems,  respectively.  The  comers  of  the  elements  are  defined  by  points  in 
space  called  nodes.  Additional  nodes  are  sometimes  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  element  to  obtain  more  accurate 
results  at  the  expense  of  increased  computation  time.  The  elements  are  set  up  in  a  regular  fashion  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  solution  to  the  governing  equations  for  each  element  by  itself  A  solution  to  the  problem  as  a 
whole  can  be  obtained  by  forcing  each  element  to  deform  in  a  manner  that  is  compatible  with  attached  neighboring 
elements.  A  large  number  of  different  types  of  elements  for  various  purpose  have  been  developed  The  TAYLOR 
program  uses  three-noded,  triangular,  axisymmetric  elements  to  exploit  the  cylindrical  symmetry  of  the  Taylor 
specimen.  As  described  below,  the  TAYLOR  user  can  control  the  number  of  nodes  and  elements  used  in  the 
numerical  model.  Figure  3.1  shows  a  typical  deformed  finite  element  mesh  of  a  Taylor  specimen.  EPIC  is  capable 
of  outputting  nodal  positions  and  velocities  at  user  specified  time  intervals. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  dense  a  finite  element  mesh  is  required  to  produce  results  of  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  intended  application.  As  more  elements  are  used  accuracy  generally  improves  but  execution  times 
increase.  The  usual  approach  is  to  start  with  a  coarse  mesh  and  make  successive  runs  with  progressively  finer 
meshes  until  the  calculated  property  of  interest  (deformations,  stresses,  strains,  failure  index,  and  so  forth) 
converges. 

The  elements  of  the  Taylor  specimen  must  not  be  allowed  to  penetrate  through  the  target  interface,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  rigid,  smooth,  and  fiictionless.  EPIC  has  special  provision  for  this  type  of  boundary  condition  and 
the  TAYLOR  program  invokes  it. 

During  an  impact  event  very  large  pressures  are  generated  along  with  extensive  plastic  flow.  EPIC  (and 
many  other  codes)  treats  these  two  characteristics  separately.  To  model  the  pressure,  P,  the  Mie-Gruneisen 
equation  of  state  is  used  EPIC  (Johnson,  1993): 

P = (Kl^l +K^ix^+ K3^')(i  -  rf ) + rE,(i + ^)  (3.1) 

In  equation  (3.1),  H  =  ^  —  1  (where  Po  and  p  are  the  initial  and  subsequent  densities,  respectively),  represents  the 

degree  to  which  the  material  is  being  compressed.  E,  is  the  internal  energy,  and  Ki,  K2,  K3,  and  F  (Gruneisen 
coefficient)  are  coefficients  that  depend  on  the  material  used.  Note  that  at  relatively  low  pressures  (small  |r)  Ki 
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functions  like  a  bulk  modulus.  These  material  property  coefficients  are  almost  completely  dependent  on  the  main 
component  atom  of  a  material  and  thus  vaiy  very  little  from  one  alloy  to  the  next.  EPIC  also  requires  the  input  of 
the  maximum  hydrostatic  tensile  pressure  (stress)  allowed  (parameter  PMEN).  The  user  can  specify  the  time 
intervals  at  which  the  pressure  (on  an  element  by  element  basis)  should  be  output. 

However,  plastic  flow  behavior  is,  of  course,  very  dependent  on  the  particular  alloy  imder  consideration. 
Thus,  determining  material  property  coefficients  to  treat  plastic  flow  behavior  for  new  materials  is  more  difficult 
than  is  the  case  for  pressure  modeling.  The  Johnson-Cook  (1983)  yield  strength  function  is  often  used  to  determine 
the  stress  level,  a,  at  which  plastic  flow  will  initiate: 

cr  =  (Ci+C2S^)(l+C3lns*)(l-T*^)  (3.2) 

where  the  variables  S ,  s  ,  and  T  are  the  effective  plastic  strain,  the  effective  plastic  strain  rate,  and  the 
homologous  temperature,  respectively.  The  material  constants  Ci,  C2,  N,  C3,  and  M  are  must  be  determined  from 
experiments  or  estimated  by  comparison  with  the  material  constants  of  similar  materials.  Section  9  explains  how 
the  TAYLOR  program  can  be  used  to  automatically  fit  yield  strength  coefficients  from  Taylor  test  data.  The 
Johnson-Cook  model  also  allows  a  maximum  allowable  yield  stress  (SMAX)  to  be  specified. 

The  TAYLOR  program  also  supports  the  other  strength  models  contained  in  the  EPIC  code:  modified 
Johnson-Cook  (Holmquist  and  Johnson,  1991),  Zerilli-Armstrong  (FCC  and  BCC,  ZeriUi  and  Armstrong,  1987), 
Bodner-Partom  (Bodner  and  Partom,  1975;  Bodner  and  Meizer,  1978;  Cook  et  al.,  1992),  and  MTS  (FoUansbee 
and  Kocks,  1988;  FoUansbee  and  Gray,  1989). 

EPIC  can  output  the  effective  (or  von  Mises)  stress,  effective  plastic  strain,  the  effective  plastic  strain  rate, 
and  the  temperature,  on  an  element  by  element  basis,  at  user  selected  time  intervals. 

Modeling  the  failure  of  materials  under  high  loading  rates  is  very  difficult  and  currently  much  research  is 
devoted  to  this  task.  EPIC  contains  a  reasonably  reliable  formula  (Johnson  and  Cook,  1985)  for  predicting  the 

f 

strain  level,  s  ,  at  which  material  failure  will  occur: 

=  [Di  +  +  D4  +  D5T*)  (3.3) 


* 

m  equation  (3.3),  a  is  the  ratio  of  the  mean  of  the  normal  stresses  to  the  von  Mises  equivalent  stress,  and  s  and 
* 

T  are  as  was  defined  previously. 
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The  coefficients  through  D5  in  equation  (3.3)  are  obtained  from  testing  to  failure  the  material  of 
interest.  EPIC  also  requires  two  additional  empirical  coefficients  for  material  failure  modeling:  a 

f 

coefficient  related  to  the  stress  at  which  failure  can  occur,  and  ,  the  minimum  allowable  fracture  strain.  EPIC 

has  a  scheme  (which  uses  the  parameter  SOFT,  with  0  <  SOFT  <  I)  for  allowing  the  material  to  soften  gradually 
instead  of  failing  abruptly.  Abrupt  failme  is  modeled  by  setting  SOFT  =  0.  EPIC  reports  the  level  of  damage  on  an 
element  element  basis  in  terms  of  the  damage  fraction  D,  where  0  ^  D  <  1.  A  D  value  of  unity  implies  that  the 
material  of  that  element  has  failed 

Shock  waves  travel  through  materials  subjected  to  sudden  loads.  Modeling  shock  waves  numerically  is 
difficult  because  at  the  shock  front  the  system  variables  (such  as  pressure)  change  very  suddenly  and  are  almost 
discontinuous.  Large  spurious  oscillations  appear  in  the  numerical  results  near  compressive  shock  fronts  unless  a 
special  correction  technique,  called  artificial  viscosity,  is  included  in  the  model.  EPIC  uses  both  linear  and 
quadratic  artificial  viscosity  terms.  The  magnitudes  of  these  correction  terms  are  controlled  by  EPIC  input 
parameters  CL  (0.2)  and  CQ  (4.0),  for  the  linear  and  quadratic  terms,  respectively.  Recommended  values  of  these 
parameters  are  given  in  the  brackets. 

For  2D  quad  (four  sided)  and  3D  brick  elements  a  numerical  mesh  instability  problem  called  hourglassing 
can  occur.  This  problem  is  corrected  by  an  hourglass  artificial  viscosity  coefficient  the  magnitude  of  which  is  set  by 
the  EPIC  input  parameter  CH.  TAYLOR  does  not  use  these  types  of  elements  and  so  the  magnitude  of  CH  is  of  no 
concern  here. 

4>  Modifications  Made  to  EPIC 

EPIC  is  designed  to  output  calculated  results  at  time  intervals  specified  the  user.  The  calculated  results 
are  in  the  form  of  nodal  and  elemental  data.  Various  output  formats  compatible  with  the  commercial 
MSC/PATRAN  postprocessor  package  can  be  requested  by  the  EPIC  user  (PAT  munbers  1-5).  For  this  project,  due 
to  file  size  limitations  for  convenient  manipulations  on  the  personal  computer,  it  was  decided  to  create  new, 
compact  output  file  formats  especially  for  use  by  TAYLOR.  To  accomplish  this  some  minor  modifications  were 
made  to  EPIC,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  standard  capabilities  of  the  code  were  not  affected  The  special  data  files 
are  requested  by  specifying  a  PAT  number  of  6  in  the  EPIC  input  file.  The  TAYLOR  program  does  this 
automatically.  However,  simply  changing  the  PAT  number  from  6  to  a  number  in  the  conventional  range  (1-5)  will 
allow  the  TAYLOR  generated  input  file  to  be  used  with  conventional  versions  of  EPIC  on  other  computer 
platforms.  This  would  be  necessary,  for  instance,  if  the  TAYLOR  program  user  wishes  to  employ  more  than  2000 
nodes  or  4000  elements,  which  are  the  maximum  array  sizes  set  in  the  version  of  EPIC  bundled  with  TAYLOR. 

One  special  data  file  contains  nodal  data  and  is  called  NODEDATATXT.  The  first  line  of  this  file  lists 
the  problem  description  and  then  a  series  of  data  sets  (one  for  each  output  time  requested).  The  first  line  of  each 
data  set  contains  the  simulation  time  and  the  number  of  nodes.  Following  this  line  the  nodal  data  is  listed,  one  line 
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for  each  node.  The  nodal  data  consists  of  x,  y,  z  coordinates  and  velocities.  TAYLOR  builds  axisymmetric  models 
so  the  y  data  is  ignored  and  the  x  data  corresponds  to  the  radial  direction.  The  element  data  file 
(ELEMDATATXT)  is  of  the  same  format  as  the  nodal  data  file  except  that  the  number  of  elements  are  given  at 
the  start  of  each  data  set.  The  element  data  listed  (one  line  for  each  element)  are:  pressure,  von  Mises  stress, 
effective  strain,  damage  index,  temperature,  and  strain  rate. 

5.  Startina  the  TAYLOR  Pmgram 

5.1  Starting  TAYLOR  Under  Microsoft  Windows  3.1 

The  files  of  TAYLOR  are  conveniently  contained  on  two  floppy  disks.  TAYLOR  can  be  installed  by 
simply  copying  the  contents  of  these  disks  into  a  subdirectory  of  the  computer’s  hard  drive.  The  program  is  started 
by  double  clicking  on  the  executable  (TAYLOR.EXE)  under  File  Manager  or  by  any  other  Windows  3. 1  program 
launching  technique.  The  meanings  of  the  various  command  buttons,  input  boxes,  and  options  of  TAYLOR  are 
described  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report. 

5.2  Starting  TAYLOR  Under  Microsoft  Windows  95 

This  version  of  TAYLOR  was  designed  to  run  under  Windows  3.1.  Windows  3.1  is  essentially  an 
operating  system  shell  that  sits  on  top  of  the  main  operating  system  -  which  is  DOS.  Thus  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
switch  between  Windows  andDOS  programs  while  running  under  Windows  3.1.  This  is  a  requirement  for  running 
the  TAYLOR  program  since  the  compiled  version  of  EPIC  is  actually  a  DOS  program.  Microsoft  does  not  tnarlrpt  a 
FORTRAN  compiler  to  create  Windows  3.1  executables.  Windows  3.1  allows  users  to  launch  a  DOS  program 
without  shutting  down  the  Windows  shell. 

Although  this  Windows-DOS  switching  capabdity  is  often  convenient,  having  Windows  sitting  on  top  of 
DOS  greatly  constrains  the  capabilities  and  the  speed  of  the  Windows  shell.  Accordingly,  in  the  latest  version  of 
the  software,  Windows  95,  DOS  is  essentially  bundled  as  a  separate  operating  system  and  the  Windows  part  no 
longer  sits  on  DOS.  Running  a  large  DOS  program  (such  as  EPIC)  requires  that  the  Windows  portion  of  the 
software  be  completely  shut  down  and  restarted  after  execution  is  completed.  This  means  that  the  optimizer  portion 
of  TAYLOR  will  not  work  under  Windows  95  until  EPIC  can  be  recompiled  using  a  FORTRAN  compiler  that 
produces  Windows  95  executables.  The  writer  has  just  obtained  such  a  software  package  and  so  a  fully  functional 
Windows  95  version  of  TAYLOR  should  be  available  shortly. 

To  launch  EPIC  under  Windows  3.1  (which  TAYLOR  does  automatically)  a  special  Windows-DOS 
program  interfece  file  (.PIF)  was  created.  This  file  must  be  adjusted  for  running  under  Windows  95.  This  can  be 
accomplished  selecting  the  .PDF  file,  and  then  under  the  FILE  menu  of  a  Windows  95  file  manager  click  on 
PROPERTIES,  then  click  the  PROGRAM  TAB,  then  click  the  ADVANCED  BUTTON,  and  then  click  MS-DOS 
mode  option.  This  will  reset  the  .PIF  file  to  be  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  Windows  95. 
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6.  The  Preprocessor  of  the  TAYLOR  Program 

The  preprocessor  of  TAYLOR  is  designed  to  create  an  input  file  for  EPIC.  This  involves  specifying:  the 
specimen  size,  the  finite  element  mesh  density,  the  (fynamic  material  properties,  the  impact  velocity,  and  output 
time  interval  requirements.  How  TAYLOR  facilitates  this  process  will  now  be  described 

The  main  TAYLOR  program  window  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.1.  The  Taylor  specimen  Length  and  Radius  are 
entered  in  the  text  boxes  in  the  left-central  portion  of  the  main  program  window,  Fig.  6.1.  The  mesh  density  is 
selected  by  clicking  on  the  appropriate  option  button  in  the  central  portion  of  the  main  program  window.  Default 
Coarse,  Medium  and  Fine  mesh  options  have  been  set  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  user.  If  these  mesh 
configurations  are  deemed  unacceptable  then  clicking  the  Custom  mesh  option  button  will  cause  the  window  of 
Fig.  6.2  to  pop  open  allowing  the  user  to  define  the  mesh  density.  The  selected  mesh  is  displayed  to  scale  in  the 
bottom-left  comer  of  the  main  program  window.  In  keeping  with  the  axisymmetric  nature  of  the  model,  only  half 
the  mesh  cross  section  is  displayed 

TAYLOR  uses  two  material  property  data  files.  One  file  (LIB_MAT.TXT)  contains  material  property  data 
for  those  standard  materials  bundled  with  Research  EPIC  95.  The  other  material  property  data  file 
(MATERIAL.TXT)  contains  properties  either  entered  by  the  TAYLOR  user  or  produced  by  the  TAYLOR 
optimizer  (see  Section  9).  MATERIAL.TXT  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  contents  of  LIBJMAT.TXT  to  provide 
convenient  defaults  while  specifying  custom  material  properties  (as  discussed  below).  These  ASCII  data  files  can 
be  modified  outside  of  TAYLOR  with  a  text  editor  such  as  NOTEPAD.  TAYLOR  also  provides  for  adding  and 
removing  records  firom  MATERIAL.TXT  as  discussed  below. 

The  contents  of  both  files  are  listed  in  the  Select  Specimen  Material  box  in  the  upper-left  comer  of  the 
main  program  window.  Fig.  6.1.  Non-standard  materials  are  listed  with  a  *  before  their  name.  All  available 
materials  in  the  data  files  can  be  viewed  by  exercising  the  scroll  bar  along  the  right  side  of  the  Select  Specimen 
Material  box.  A  listed  material  may  be  selected  by  simply  clicking  on  the  name  of  the  desired  material  which  will 
cause  it  to  become  highlighted. 

New  sets  of  material  properties  can  be  specified  first  clicking  on  the  Manage  Custom  Materials 
button  at  the  bottom-left  comer  of  the  main  program  window.  Fig.  6.1.  This  will  cause  the  window  of  Fig.  6.3  to  be 
displayed.  Selecting  Add  New  Custom  Material  Properties  to  Data  File  MATERIAL.TXT  and  clicking  the 
Continue  button  will  cause  the  general  material  data  window  to  pop  open,  Fig.  6.4.  The  user  can  then  enter  the 
appropriate  information  in  the  text  boxes,  select  the  ai^opriate  strength  model,  and  click  on  Continue  to  open  the 
next  data  entry  window. 

It  is  often  most  efficient  to  define  a  new  set  of  material  properties  editing  a  previoxisly  defined  set  of 
properties  which  act  as  defaults.  Defaults  for  the  general  data  window  (Fig.  6.4)  can  be  obtained  from  the 
MATERIAL.TXT  data  file  clicking  on  the  button  Select  Data  From  MATERIAL.TXT  to  Act  As  Defaults  at 
the  bottom  of  this  window.  This  command  button  causes  the  select  material  to  be  used  for  default  properties 
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window  (Fig.  6.5)  to  be  displayed  Clicking  the  Continue  button  of  the  window  of  Fig.  6.5  will  cause  the  properties 
of  the  selected  material  to  be  inserted  as  de&ult  values  into  the  text  boxes  of  Fig.  6.4.  This  default  insertion 
capabihty  is  also  available  for  the  following  four  material  data  input  windows  which  will  now  de  discussed. 

After  clicking  the  Continue  button  of  the  general  material  data  window  (Fig.  6.4)  then  the  appropriate 
strength  model  constant  data  input  window  aj^iears.  Fig.  6.6  shows  the  Johnson-Cook  model  strength  constant 
input  window.  The  other  strength  models  have  similar  input  windows  that  reflect  the  constants  required  for  those 
models.  Clicking  the  Continue  button  of  the  strength  model  constant  data  input  window  (Fig.  6.6)  causes  the 
equation  of  state  and  artificial  viscosity  window  to  appeal.  Fig.  6.7.  Again  clicking  the  Continue  button  will  open 
the  fiacture  model  constants  window,  Fig.  6.8.  Clickmg  the  Continue  button  of  this  window  will  cause  the  last 
material  constants  data  input  window  (thermal  Constants)  to  appear.  Fig.  6.9.  Finally,  the  user  will  be  given  the 
option  of  storing  the  just  input  material  constants  in  the  data  file  MATERIAL.TXT  for  use  by  TAYLOR 
immediately  and  for  later  reference. 

As  described  above,  TAYLOR  can  be  used  to  add  sets  of  material  property  coefficients  to  the  data  file 
MATERIAL.TXT.  Data  sets  can  also  be  deleted  ftom  MATERIAL.TXT.  Clicking  on  the  Manage  Custom 
Materials  button  at  the  bottom-left  comer  of  the  main  program  window  (Fig.  6.1)  will  cause  the  window  of  Fig. 
6.3  to  be  displayed  as  was  described  previously.  Selecting  the  Delete  Existing  Custom  Material  Properties  option 
of  Fig.  6.3  and  then  clicking  Continue  will  cause  a  listing  of  the  materials  currently  in  MATERIAL.TXT  to  be 
displayed  The  material  to  be  deleted  is  selected  by  clicking  on  (and  highlighting)  the  api^opiiate  name  in  the 
listing  and  then  clicking  Continue.  The  user  will  then  be  asked  to  confirm  the  decision  to  delete. 

The  desired  impact  velocity  is  entered  in  the  appropriate  text  box  on  the  left-center  side  of  the  main 
program  window.  Fig.  6.1.  The  central  portion  of  the  main  program  window  provides  text  boxes  for  entering  the 
desired  duration  of  the  simulation  and  the  data  output  interval  (to  data  files  NODEDATA.TXT  and 
ELEMDATA.TXT,  see  Section  4).  Selecting  a  relativeiy  small  data  output  interval  will  result  in  a  fine  time 
resolution  of  calculated  results  for  subsequent  postprocessing  but  the  EPIC  solution  time  will  be  increased  and  the 
output  data  files  can  become  very  large. 

The  final  step  for  the  preprocessor  is  to  write  out  an  EPIC  input  deck  by  clicking  the  Write  Input  Deck 
button  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  program  window.  Fig.  6.1.  Clicking  the  Run  Code  button  beside  this  button  will 
cause  EPIC  to  perform  a  set  of  calculations  based  on  the  cmrent  input  deck  as  described  in  the  next  section. 

Note  that  previously  calculated  results  stored  m  data  files  NODEDATA.TXT  and  ELEMDATA.TXT  are 
deleted  before  a  new  EPIC  run  is  initiated.  Thus,  these  files,  along  with  the  EPIC  input  deck  that  was  used  to 
generate  them,  should  be  renamed  (or  moved  to  another  directory)  before  launching  EPIC  in  order  to  preserve  the 
results.  Renaming  these  three  files  back  to  their  origmal  names  will  allow  the  previously  generated  results  to  be 
postprocessed  again. 
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7,  How  the  TAYLOR  Program  Launches  EPIC 

EPIC  was  compiled  using  Microsoft  FORTRAN  PowerStation  which  produces  a  DOS  executable.  Since 
EPIC  is  such  a  large  code  special  provisions  must  be  made  to  run  the  code  without  leaving  the  Windows  shell.  This 
was  accomplished  by  using  a  Windows  program  interface  file  (.PIF).  The  TAYLOR  program  launches  the  .PIF  file 
(using  the  Visual  BASIC  SheU  command)  which  in  turn  launches  the  EPIC  executable.  EPIC  takes  over  the 
computer  while  it  runs  and  then  returns  control  to  the  TAYLOR  program  on  completion  of  the  calculations.  This 
whole  process  is  handled  seamlessly  for  the  user  by  TAYLOR  when  the  Run  Code  button  (Fig.  6.1)  is  clicked 
Problems  associated  with  running  TAYLOR  under  Windows  95  (which  treats  DOS  differently)  were  discussed  in 
Section  5.2. 

8>  The  Postprocessor  of  the  TAYLOR  Program 

TAYLOR  can  display  the  last  set  of  results  calculated  by  EPIC  in  three  basic  ways,  as  indicated  the 
three  Select  Output  zones  along  the  right  side  of  the  main  program  window.  Fig.  6.1.  Displacements  can  be 
animated,  data  can  be  plotted  as  a  function  of  time,  and  data  can  be  displayed  as  colored  and  gray-scale  contours. 

Selecting  Displacement  Animation  (top-right)  and  clicking  the  Run  Post  Processor  button  (bottom- 
central)  of  the  main  program  window  (Fig.  6.1)  will  pop  open  the  displacement  animation  display  window.  Fig. 
8.1.  A  typical  deformed  specimen  (with  very  coarse  mesh)  is  shown  in  Fig  8.1.  Clicking  the  animate  button  will 
cause  an  animation  of  the  deforming  specimen  to  appear.  The  speed  and  fidelity  of  the  animation  can  be  controlled 
by  changing  the  Number  of  Cycles  for  Animation  Display  (bottom-center  Fig.  8.1)  firom  the  default  value  erf  10. 
Clicking  the  Plot  Experimental  Profile  (bottom-ldl  Fig.  8.1)  will  cause  the  ejqjerimentaliy  measured  (or 
otherwise  obtained)  Taylor  specimen  profile  contained  in  file  PROFTLE.TXT  to  be  superimposed  on  the  animation 
display.  The  ASCII  PROFILE.TXT  file  consists  of  lines  of  data  having  the  format  (axial  coord.,  radial  coord.) 
starting  from  the  impacted  end.  The  first  line  of  PROFILE.TXT  is  reserved  for  comments.  Clicking  the  Write 
Calculated  Profile  will  cause  TAYLOR  to  write  an  ASCII  data  file  (same  format  as  PROFILE.TXT),  of  a  user 
specified  name,  at  a  user  specified  time  after  impact,  of  the  calculated  specimen  deformed  profile.  Note  that  the 
elapsed  time  after  impact  is  displayed  as  the  displacement  animation  proceeds.  Clicking  the  Print  button  of  Fig. 
8.1  will  cause  the  deformed  geometry  (for  the  elapsed  time  when  the  Print  button  was  clicked)  to  be  printed  on  the 
printer  connected  to  the  computer.  Clicking  the  Exit  button  of  Fig.  8.1  will  cause  control  to  return  to  the  main 
program  window.  Fig.  6.1. 

Selecting  the  Z  Velocity  Hots  (or  any  other  Plots  options)  of  the  main  program  window  (Fig.  6.1)  will 
allow  the  user  to  select  (by  clicking  on  with  the  cross  hair  cursor)  as  many  as  three  nodes  from  the  specimen  mesh 
display  box.  The  selected  nodes  are  indicated  color  coded  circles.  Fig.  8.2.  For  guidance  while  selecting  the 
nodes,  the  R  and  Z  coordinates  of  the  cross  hair  cursor  are  shown  in  small  boxes  in  the  upper-right  comer  of  the 
specimen  mesh  display  box.  Fig.  8.2.  Clicking  the  Run  Post  Processor  button  (see  Figs.  6.1  or  8.2)  will  cause  the 
plot  display  window  (in  this  case  for  Z  velocity)  to  pop  open.  Fig.  8.3.  Plots  of  the  selected  variable  (Z  velocity. 
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pressure,  effective  stress,  effective  strain,  log  strain  rate,  damage  fraction,  and  temperature)  at  the  selected  nodal 
positions  are  plotted  in  the  plot  window  as  a  function  of  elapsed  time  from  impact.  The  initial  positions  of  the 
various  nodes  are  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  plot.  The  smaller  the  Data  Output  Interval  (Fig.  6.1)  the  higher  the 
fidelity  of  the  plots.  Note  that  the  rezoning  procedure  of  EPIC,  where  nodal  positions  are  adjusted  to  minimiyp 
mesh  distortions,  adds  a  slight  error  to  the  plots.  A  hard  copy  of  the  plot  can  be  obtained  by  f'lirlHng  the  Print 
button  of  Fig.  8.3.  The  plot  colors  will  be  maintained  if  a  color  printer  is  used.  Clicking  the  Exit  button  of  Fig.  8.3 
returns  the  user  to  the  main  program  window  of  TAYLOR,  Fig.  6.1. 

The  plotted  data  can  also  be  viewed  in  the  form  of  contour  plot  animations.  This  is  accomplished  by  first 
selecting  the  data  to  be  shown  as  contours  using  the  option  buttons  in  the  bottom  right  comer  of  the  main  program 
window.  Fig.  6.1.  Ifaving  clicked  the  data  option  button  then  the  user  clicks  the  Run  Post  Processor  button  and 
contour  animation  display  window  will  appear.  Fig.  8.4.  The  user  has  three  options  available  for  controlling  the 
contour  animation  display.  As  was  the  case  for  displacement  animation,  the  Number  of  Animation  Cycles  for  the 
display  can  be  set  (see  the  bottom  of  Fig.  8.4,  25  is  the  default).  The  contours  are  displayed  by  breaking  the 
specimen  down  into  a  number  of  rectangles  which  are  assigned  colors  or  gray-scale  shades  depending  on 
interpolated  function  values.  The  number  of  rectangles  used  is  controUed  the  Resolution  Index  (see  the  bottom 
of  Fig.  8.4,  10  is  the  (fefault).  A  high  Resolution  Index  produces  a  finer  contour  plot  but  requires  more  Hmp  for 
interpolation  calculations.  Finally,  the  Gray  Scale  Cwitours  option  (bottom-left.  Fig.  8.4)  can  be  sel^ted  where 
instead  of  color  contours,  high  resolution  gray-scale  contours  are  shown  instead.  The  gray-scale  contours  look  best 
with  the  video  card  of  the  computer  set  to  at  least  32K  colors,  although  in  this  video  mode  hard  copies  can  not  be 
produced.  In  the  256  color  mode,  hard  copies  of  the  contours  can  be  produced  by  clicking  the  Print  button.  Figure 
8.5  shows  typical  color  contour  strain  rate  data.  Clicking  the  Exit  button  of  Fig.  8.5  returns  the  user  to  the  main 
program  window  of  TAYLOR,  Fig.  6. 1. 

9.  The  Material  Strength  Model  Coefficient  Optimizer  of  the  TAYLOR  Program 

Allen  (1995)  proposed  a  technique  for  optimizing  strength  model  coefficients  to  minimize  the  volume 
difference  between  calculated  and  measured  Taylor  specimen  deformed  geometries.  The  volume  difference  is 
composed  of  the  sum  of  two  components:  the  longitudinal  volume  difference  and  the  radial  volume  difference.  The 
longitudinal  volume  difference  is  defined  as  the  magmtude  of  the  difference  in  length  between  the  measured  and 
calculated  specimen  geometries  times  the  undeformed  specimen  cross  sectional  area.  The  radial  volume  difference 
is  obtained  Ity  first  scaling  the  profiles  to  be  the  same  length,  slicing  (in  a  numerical  sense)  the  specimens  into  a 
number  of  disk-like  segments,  calculating  the  magmtude  of  the  volume  difference  between  the  measured  and 
calculated  disk  geometries,  and  then  summing  up  all  these  radial  volume  errors.  Note  magnituHpc  are  used  so  all 
errors  are  considered  positive  or  additive.  Thus,  using  an  optimizer  to  minimize  the  volume  difference  will  tend  to 
force  both  the  length  and  shape  of  the  numerically  calculated  (with  EPIC)  deformed  geometry  to  approach  that  of 
the  measured.  For  convenience,  the  optimizer  works  with  the  nondimensional  %  Relative  Volume  Error  which  is 
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defined  as  the  volume  error  (as  discussed  above)  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  deformed  test  specimen,  times  100. 
The  optimizer  attempts  to  minimize  the  %  Relative  Volume  Error  by  adjusting  the  magnitudes  of  the  strength 
model  coeflBcients. 

Allen  used  a  response  surface  approach  to  optimization  which  required  the  intervention  of  a  very 
knowledgeable  user.  Here,  Allen’s  approach  was  extended  and  made  completely  seamless  so  no  user  intervention  is 
required  and  the  entire  optimization  process  is  automatic.  Instead  of  using  a  response  sur&ce  the  well  known 
conjugate  direction  method  (Vanderplaats,  1984)  was  applied.  This  a  gradient  vector  based,  first  order,  search 
technique. 

The  optimizer  is  set  jxp  to  work  with  all  the  material  strength  models  contained  in  EPIC.  An  initial  set  of 
reasonable  strength  model  coefficients,  and  the  experimentally  measured  Taylor  specimen  deformed  profile  (data 
placed  in  file  PROFILE.TXT)  are  required  before  the  optimizer  can  be  run. 

In  addition,  the  optimizer  can  also  accommodate  measured  yield  stress  data  from  other  tests  such  as  the 
split  Hopkinson  bar  or  conventional  quasi-static  tension  test  data.  This  auxiliary  data  must  be  entered  in  an  ASCII 
data  file  called  YLD  STRS.TXT  with  data  records  having  the  format: 


{ 

Quasi-Static  Yield  Test 
4.443E4 
0.002 
1.667E-4 
0 
} 


start  of  record  indicator 
=>  text  describing  data  source 
=>  measured  yield  stress 
=>  effective  plastic  strain 
^  effective  plastic  strain  rate 
=>  homologous  temperature 
end  of  record  indicator 


Any  number  of  data  records  may  be  inclruled  in  YLD_STRS.TXT.  A  nondimensional  percentage  error  is 
calculated  for  each  auxiliary  data  record  as  follows: 


Error  =  Aba 
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(9.1) 


P 

where  Gy^  is  the  yield  stress  calculated  from  the  current  values  of  the  strength  model  coefficients  (which  vary  as 

the  optimization  process  proceeds)  and  G^  is  the  measured  yield  stress  contained  in  the  data  file 

YLD_STRS.TXT.  “Abs”  indicates  absolute  value  in  equation  (9.1).  An  error  is  calculated  using  equation  (9.1)  for 
each  data  record  in  YLD  STRS.TXT  and  these  errors  are  added  to  the  %  Relative  Volume  Error  discussed 
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previously  to  produce  the  total  error  that  the  optimizer  seeks  to  minimize.  This  auxiliary  data  can  not  be  used  with 
the  Bodner-Partom  or  MTS  strength  models  as  they  are  too  complex  for  simple  evaluation  in  equation  (9. 1). 

Ideally,  the  optimizer  would  ac^ust  the  strength  model  coefficients  until  a  set  of  coefficients  were  found 
that  produced  a  calculated  Taylor  deformed  specimen  geometry  identical  to  that  of  the  measured  and  the  calculated 
yield  stresses  would  exactly  agree  with  the  measmed  yield  stresses  (from  YLD_STRS.TXT).  However,  due  to 
various  types  of  errors  this  irteal  fit  to  the  data  will  not  occur.  In  reality,  the  optimizer  will  find  a  compromise 
solution  where  the  errors  with  respect  to  all  the  experimental  data  used  will  be  reduced  to  approximately  the  same 
level. 

The  optimizer  is  started  by  clicking  the  Optimize  Constants  button  the  bottom-right  side  of  the  main 
program  window.  Fig.  6.1.  The  user  will  then  be  prompted  for  optimization  parameters:  Number  of  Iterations  and 
Search  Distance  Factor,  Fig.  9.1.  The  optimizer  improves  the  strength  model  constants  through  a  series  of 
iterations.  The  accuracy  of  the  strength  model  coefficients  improves  as  more  iterations  are  used  but  at  the  expense 
of  additional  computational  time.  Each  iteration  requires  one  EPIC  solve  per  strength  model  coefficient  (for 
gradient  determination)  and  three  additional  EPIC  solves  for  conducting  the  one  dimensional  search  through  the 
design  space  as  required  by  the  conjugate  direction  method.  Thus,  the  Johnson-Cook  strength  model  requires  eight 
EPIC  solves  per  iteration,  which  can  be  very  time  consuming  for  models  with  fine  finite  element  meshes.  It  is  best 
to  select  a  relatively  low  number  of  iterations  (say  3)  and  then  rerun  the  optimizer  to  further  refine  the  coefficients 
if  the  initial  optimization  results  look  promising.  The  optimizer  can  be  rerun  as  many  times  as  desired. 

The  other  required  optimizer  parameter  is  the  Search  Distance  Factor  which  is  related  to  the  mavimiim 
allowable  percentage  change  in  the  strength  model  coefficients  in  one  iteration.  A  large  Search  Distance  Factor 
(say  0.2)  often  allows  the  optimizer  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  best  set  strength  model  coefficients  with  few 
iterations  but  fine  tuning  to  the  absolute  best  possible  set  of  coefficients  may  not  be  possible.  Thus,  it  is  often  a 
good  idea  to  use  a  large  Search  Distance  Factor  for  an  initial  optimizer  run  and  then  a  cinah  (say  0.05)  Search 
Distance  Factor  for  a  second  optimization  run.  Clicking  the  Continue  button  closes  the  optimizer  parameters 
window. 

Next  the  user  is  prompted  (see  Fig.  9.2)  for  a  new  name  for  the  optimized  material  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  original  set  of  material  properties  which  may  be  stored  in  the  data  file  MATERIAL.TXT.  A  default  value  for 
the  new  material  name  is  given  in  the  text  box  (Fig.  9.2)  which  consists  of  the  old  name  plus  the  current  date  and 
time.  This  is  a  convenient  way  to  keep  track  of  multiple  sets  of  optimization  run  results.  Finally,  the  user  will  be 
asked  if  the  auxiliary  experimental  data  contained  in  YLD_STRS.TXT  (as  described  above)  should  be  used  Ity  the 
optimizer.  While  the  optimizer  runs  messages  like  “Iteration:  1  Gradient  calculation  lof  5”  ate.  displayed  on 
the  screen  to  constantly  inform  the  user  about  the  status  of  the  optimization  calculations.  The  user  will  be  given  the 
option  of  adding  the  new,  optimized  set  of  material  coefficients  to  data  file  MATERIAL.TXT  on  completion  of  the 
optimization  process. 
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A  simple  numerical  test  of  the  optimizer  with  simulated  experimental  data  was  conducted  as  follows.  First 
a  typical  OFHC  copper  Taylor  specimen  was  numerically  modeled  The  displacement  animator  was  used  to  write 
out  a  file  (Write  Calculated  Profile  button.  Fig.  8. 1)  containing  the  final  deformed  shape  (120  ps  after  impact)  of 
the  specimen.  This  file  was  named  PROFILE.TXT  and  was  used  as  a  convenient  means  to  simulate  a  set  of 
experimental  Taylor  test  results.  The  impact  velocity  was  then  increased  by  10%  and  the  EPIC  analysis  rerun  with 
all  other  model  parameters  unchanged  The  increased  velocity  produced  an  artificial  discrepancy  between  the 
artificial  “measured”  results  in  the  PROFILE.TXT  file  and  the  results  of  the  higher  velocity  EPIC  run.  This 
discrepancy  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.3  where  (as  e^q^ected)  the  “measured”  profile  (slightly  thicker  and  lighter  line) 
exhibits  less  mushrooming  and  is  longer  than  the  calculated  profile  (narrower,  dark  lines  that  also  show  element 
boundaries). 

The  optimizer  was  then  tised  to  adjust  the  strength  model  constants  to  force  the  higher  velocity  numerical 
model  to  match  up  with  the  “measured”  results  (the  lower  velocity  model).  These  results  are  shown  in  the  material 
property  optimization  display  window.  Fig.  9.4,  This  window  is  displayed  for  a  few  seconds  after  each  iteration  is 
completed  and  stays  open  until  closed  by  the  user  (using  the  Exit  button)  after  all  iterations  have  been  completed 
The  left  side  of  the  window  displays  a  box  containing  the  deformed  shape  of  the  Taylor  specimen  as  calculated  by 
EPIC  using  the  optimized  material  strength  coefficients.  This  box  also  displays  the  measured  specimen  profile 
(contained  in  PROFILE.TXT)  for  comparison.  As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  9.4,  the  calculated  and  “measured”  profiles 
for  this  simple,  simulated  test  case  are  virtually  identical.  This  means  that  for  this  artificial  test  case  the  optimizer 
was  able  to  modify  the  strength  model  coefficients  in  some  feshion  to  compensate  for  the  10%  velocity  increase. 

On  the  right  side  of  Fig.  9.4  plots  of  Objective  Rinction  and  %  Relative  Volume  Error  versus  optimizer 
iteration  number  are  shown.  The  Objective  Function  is  defined  as  the  %  Relative  Volume  Error  plus  terms  (of 
the  form  of  equation  (9.1))  from  the  auxiliary  experimental  data  contained  in  file  YLD  STRS.TXT.  For  the 
simple,  simulated  test  case  shown  in  Fig.  9.4,  auxiliary  data  was  not  used  so  both  plots  are  identical.  Note  that  the 
plots  of  Fig.  9,4  show  typical  optimization  results  -  a  great  improvement  after  one  iteration  and  then  much  smaller 
improvements  for  subsequent  iterations. 

The  optimizer  was  aj^lied  to  a  real  OFHC  copper  Taylor  test  data  set.  Fig.  9.5,  Figure  9.5(a)  indicates 
that  nominal  OFHC  copper  strength  model  coefficients  did  a  relatively  poor  job  of  representing  the  actual  specimen 
behavior.  Figure  9.5(b)  shows  that  an  almost  perfect  match  between  measured  and  calculated  Taylor  specimen 
profiles  was  obtained  using  the  optimized  strength  model  coefficients. 

10.  Suggestions  for  Future  Work 

The  following  suggestions  for  future  work  are  offered: 

•  Make  the  TAYLOR  program  and  associated  EPIC  code  fuUy  compatible  with  Windows  95. 

•  Investigate,  in  some  detail  with  real  data,  the  effectiveness  of  optimizing  the  material  strength  model 
coefficients  (for  Johnson-Cook,  Zerilli-Armstrong,  Bodner-Partom,  MTS  models)  simultaneously  using 
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irmltiple  sets  of  data  (Taylor  test,  Hopkinson  pressure  bar,  quasi-static  tension  test).  Using  multiple 
independent  sets  of  data  from  different  strain  and  strain  rate  regimes  should  increase  the  reliability  of  the 
strength  model  coefficients. 

•  Modify  the  TAYLOR  program  to  conduct  material  strength  model  coeJQBcient  optimization  runs 
simultaneously  using  data  from  more  than  one  Taylor  test  (multiple  specimens  of  different  size,  shape,  and 
impact  velocity).  Using  multiple  independent  data  sets  for  the  fitting  process  should  lead  to  more  reliable 
strength  model  coefficients. 

•  Modify  the  TAYLOR  program  to  numerically  model  the  behavior  of  the  target  as  well.  Currently,  TAYLOR 
treats  the  target  as  a  numerically  rigid  interface  as  do  most  researchers. 

•  Develop  a  program  (similar  to  TAYLOR)  for  analyzing  and  optimizing  shaped  charges  (SC)  and  explosively 
formed  penetrators  (EFP).  This  program  would  allow  designers  (with  little  knowledge  of  EPIC  or 
computational  mechanics)  to  design,  analyze,  and  optimize  SCs  and  EFPs  in  a  seamless  and  user-friendly 
computational  environment. 

•  Investigate  the  possibility  of  making  the  special  compact  nodal  and  elemental  data  output  files  developed 
espeaally  for  the  TAYLOR  program  (PAT  =  6  case)  a  permanent  part  of  the  mainstream  EPIC  code.  These 
neutral  files  will  provide  easy  access  to  EPIC  outpit  for  those  users  without  PATRAN. 
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Abstract 

Forged  metal  is  used  as  a  strengthening  technique  to  form  parts  for  a  wide  variety  of 
apphcations.  Precision  forging  is  of  interest  to  AFOSR  in  order  to  design  engine  parts, 
for  example,  with  specified  characteristics.  Currently,  many  aspects  of  the  forging 
process  are  imprecise  and/or  ad  hoc.  Thus,  the  metal  forging  area  is  ripe  for  the 
apphcation  of  process  control  techniques  to  improve  the  forging  process  for  efficient 
and  effective  manufacturing. 

There  have  been  some  attempts  to  apply  control  techniques  to  forging  in  the  past. 
Most  of  these  involve  using  open  loop  control. 

The  success  of  a  metal  forging  process  may  be  measured  by  how  satisfactorily  final 
shape  and  final  microstructural  objectives  are  achieved.  The  final  microstructure  is 
often  very  sensitive  to  poorly  known  process  parameters.  Since  some  important  pro¬ 
cessing  signals  are  currently  available  for  measurement,  it  is  desirable  to  implement 
feedback  control  in  order  to  compensate  for  this  sensitivity.  However,  the  task  of  de¬ 
signing  a  suitable  controller  is  difficult,  since  there  are  no  analytical  process  models 
which  could  be  related  to  control  variables  which  are  measurable.  Based  on  compu¬ 
tations  of  thermo-mechanical  properties  of  the  forging  process,  in  this  report  a  neural 
network  is  used  in  the  design  of  a  direct  controller  for  a  simple  extrusion  of  plain  carbon 
steel.  This  is  accomplished  without  first  identifying  a  process  model  and  then  inverting 
it.  Simulation  results  are  provided. 

This  work  is  of  note  because  of  the  novel  use  of  the  neural  network  to  learn  inverse 
dynamics  for  direct  control.  It  is  hoped  that  these  techniques  wiU  be  useful  in  many 
forging  applications,  as  well  as  other  control  applications. 
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Neural  Network  Identification  and  Control  in  Metal  Forging 


Carla  A.  Schwartz 


1.  Introduction 

In  this  work,  the  problem  of  implementing  direct,  real-time  control  of  a  metal  forging  process 
is  addressed. 

Forging  is  the  process  of  altering  the  shape  and  mechanical  properties  of  a  piece  of  metal, 
(the  billet)^  by  deforming  it  through  the  action  of  one  or  more  shaped  dies.  Nonlinear 
finite-element  codes  can  predict  the  flow  of  the  deforming  metal  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
Through  painstaking  experimental  work,  using  semi-empirical  modeling,  the  evolution  of 
the  crystal  structure  of  the  material  can  also  be  predicted,  at  least  over  a  narrow  range  of 
temperatures  and  deformation  rates.  These  large-scale  and  small-scale  dynamics  are  coupled, 
since  the  microstructure  strongly  influences  the  bulk  mechanical  properties,  and  the  velocity 
and  temperature  fields,  which  determine  the  microstructural  dynamics,  must  be  calculated 
across  the  entire  workpiece  simultaneously.  Both  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  aspects  of 
the  process  can  be  highly  sensitive  to  process  parameters  that  are  poorly  known,  and  difficult 
to  measure.  This  makes  forging  a  natural  candidate  for  feedback  techniques.  However, 
sizable  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  applying  real-time  feedback  control.  These  obstacles 
include  a  shortage  of  controls,  a  shortage  of  measurements,  and  a  lack  of  process  models 
that  capture  the  essential  behavior  of  the  system  without  requiring  hours  of  computation. 

Two  important  goals  have  motivated  this  work.  The  flrst  is  the  need  to  incorporate  mi¬ 
crostructural  models  directly  into  the  control  of  the  large-scale  process  of  forging.  The 
second  is  the  need  for  fast  real-time  models  that  capture  the  full  behavior  of  the  system,  in 
some  sufficiently  broad  operating  region,  (to  be  incorporated  for  controller  design).  The  first 
goal  is  achieved  by  manipulating  mathematical  models  of  the  microstructural  dynamics.  The 
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second  is  accomplished  using  an  artificial  neural  network.  These  techniques  are  developed 
on  a  simple  extrusion. 

Although  the  eventual  goal  of  this  research  is  to  provide  closed-loop  control  of  any  forging,  the 
general  problem  is  quite  complicated.  This  study  focuses  on  controlling  the  simpler  process 
of  a  round-to-round  extrusion.  In  an  extrusion,  a  ram  forces  a  billet  through  a  shaped  die 
(in  this  case  the  aperture  is  circular).  The  analysis  presented  here  is  one-dimensional.  Only 
the  material  behavior  along  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  billet  (that  is,  the  velocity  vector  of 
the  ram)  is  considered,  the  radial  variations  are  neglected.  Furthermore,  the  length  of  the 
deformation  zone  in  the  extrusion  die  is  assumed  to  be  small  compared  to  the  length  of  the 
workpiece.  Therefore,  quantities  such  as  strain  rate  and  temperature  are  averaged  inside  the 
die.  This  approximation  is  helped  by  the  choice  of  a  constant  strain  rate  shape  for  the  die. 

The  control  objective  is  to  obtain  a  finished  piece  possessing  a  uniform  microstructure  along 
its  extrusion  axis.  The  microstructure  is  characterized  by  the  average  grain  size.  The 
relationship  between  recrystallized  grain  size  and  strain  rate  is  temperature-dependent.  The 
temperature  of  the  material  in  the  die  will  vary  due  to  loss  of  heat  to  the  container  and  die, 
and  deformation  heating.  Thus  the  strain  rate  should  vary  as  the  temperature  does.  The 
control  signal  used  to  effect  these  changes  is  the  ram  velocity. 

Using  microstructural  models,  it  is  possible  to  write  down  a  nonlinear  feedback  control  law 
that  gives  the  ram  velocity  as  a  function  of  certain  billet  temperatures.  This  would  poten¬ 
tially  preclude  the  necessity  for  the  controller  design.  The  problem  is  that  these  temperature 
values  cannot  be  measured.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ram  force  represents  a  signal  which  is 
measurable.  Using  nonlinear  finite  element  method  (FEM)  process  models,  it  is  possible 
to  predict  temperature  and  force  profiles,  based  on  given  velocity  profiles,  volumes,  shapes, 
materials  models,  and  initial  process  parameters. 

In  this  work,  the  FEM  program  is  used  as  an  input /output  model  to  describe  input/output 
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behavior  of  the  forging  as  it  relates  velocity  profiles,  (the  control),  to  ram  force  profiles  (the 
measurement  variable).  For  this  application,  standard  techniques  for  designing  model-based 
observers  are  not  suitable,  because  the  FEM  codes  may  take  hours  to  run  one  simulation  of  a 
forging  process  with  a  fixed  set  of  parameter  values,  which  is  far  too  long  for  real-time  control. 
It  is  also  impossible  to  directly  invert  the  algorithms.  However,  this  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  using  the  FEM  model  as  a  process  model  for  off-line  controller  design,  as  long  as 
the  controller  outputs  (velocities)  can  be  computed  quickly  enough  from  the  measurements 
(forces).  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  in  the  work  described  in  this  report,  wherein 
ANNs  were  trained  directly  from  the  FEM  data  as  fast  computational  representations  for 
the  inverse  of  the  input/output  behavior  of  the  FEM,  for  direct  control  design. 

Recent  work  on  isothermal  forgings  concentrates  on  the  microstructural  aspects  (Berg  et 
al.^  1994;  Berg  et  ai,  1995^>;  Berg  et  al.,  1995a).  Based  on  identified  optimal  processing 
conditions,  these  studies  use  an  open-loop  optimization  technique  to  find  the  ram^  velocity 
profile  that  best  achieves  those  conditions.  A  similar  approach  to  the  nonisothermal  problem 
is  carried  out  in  (Cheng  et  a/.,  1994),  wherein  the  initial  die  temperature  and  open-loop  ram 
velocity  profile  are  found  which  best  achieve  a  desired  strain  rate  and  temperature  history 
in  a  particular  region  of  the  billet.  Tibbetts  and  Wen  (Tibbetts  and  Wen,  1995)  have 
used  a  reduced-order  design  model  to  find  open-loop  ram  velocity  profiles  that  minimize  the 
power  required  in  an  isothermal  extrusion.  The  current  work  attempts  direct  microstructural 
control  over  the  entire  billet  for  the  nonisothermal  case.  The  nonisothermal  case  is  much 
more  difficult  than  the  isothermal  case,  since  the  microstructural  behavior  is  very  sensitive 
to  temperature,  and  certain  critical  thermal  process  parameters  are  very  poorly  known.  Due 
to  this  temperature  sensitivity,  the  open-loop  approaches  of  (Malas  et  ai,  1993;  Berg  et  ai, 
19956;  Berg  et  a/.,  1995a;  Cheng  et  al,  1994;  Tibbetts  and  Wen,  1995)  are  inadequate,  in 
order  to  perform  a  satisfactory  forging.  The  inadequacies  of  open  loop  control  form  a  large 
part  of  the  motivation  for  the  use  of  a  feedback  control  in  a  metal  forging  process  described 

^  The  ram  is  attached  to  and  drives  one  of  the  dies  as  it  stresses  the  billet  to  form  it. 
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in  this  work. 


Real-time,  model-based  closed  loop  control  has  also  been  proposed  in  (Meyer  and  Wadley, 
1993)  for  hot  isostatic  pressing,  using  direct  measurement  of  certain  microstructural  param¬ 
eters.  These  measurements  are  currently  unavailable  for  the  forging  problem,  so  a  different 
approach  is  called  for.  Good  microstructural  evolution  models  are  necessary  for  any  practical 
approach  to  this  problem.  Such  models  are  often  proprietary,  and  are  therefore  scarce  in  the 
open  literature.  Devadas  (Devadas  et  al,  1991)  surveys  available  results  for  austenitic  plain 
carbon  steel.  This  study  considers  the  behavior  of  this  material  only  during  deformation. 
The  dominant  mechanism  under  typical  hot  working  conditions  is  dynamic  recrystalliza¬ 
tion.  The  dynamic  recrystallization  model  for  austenitic  steel  which  is  used  in  this  study  is 
provided  in  (Devadas  et  al,  1991)  and  (Senuma  and  Yada,  1986). 

There  are  two  main  contributions  of  this  work.  First,  this  work  represents  a  novel  approach 
to  the  control  of  metal  forging  processes  using  neural  networks.  Second,  this  work  includes 
a  novel  approach  to  the  use  of  neural  networks  in  control  of  nonlinear  systems,  due  to  the 
direct  controller  design,  without  the  necessity  of  identification  of  a  forward  plant  model  or 
the  assumption  of  a  parameterized  control  law. 

This  report  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  2  briefly  poses  the  extrusion  as  a  control  problem. 
Section  3  describes  the  microstructural  and  process  models  used  to  describe  a  simple  forging. 
Section  4  is  a  brief  introduction  to  the  use  of  ANNs  in  control.  Section  5  is  a  description  of 
the  use  of  an  ANN  in  direct  controller  design  for  a  forging  process,  including  ANN  training 
and  simulation  results.  Section  6  contains  some  concluding  remarks. 


2.  Forging  as  a  Control  Problem 

In  this  section,  the  extrusion  process  is  posed  as  a  control  problem.  For  the  purpose  of  posing 
the  extrusion  as  a  control  problem,  the  main  objective  of  this  work  is  to  complete  a  round  to 
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round  hot  extrusion  of  plain  carbon  steel  with  a  uniform  fine  microstructure  in  the  finished 
product.  A  uniform  grain  size  is  desirable  to  help  assure  uniform  properties  in  the  finished 
piece.  As  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section,  this  microstructural  objective  can  be  described 
in  terms  of  a  uniform  desired  austenitic^  grain  size  for  design  purposes.  The  mechanism 
considered,  dynamic  recrystallization,  is  active  only  during  the  actual  deformation  of  the 
material,  that  is,  only  while  the  material  is  passing  through  the  die. 

The  microstructural  model  for  austenitic  steel  used  here  predicts  grain  size  as  a  function  of 
temperature  and  strain  rate.  One  problem  is  that  the  thermal  behavior  of  the  billet  can  be 
complicated.  The  undeformed  portion  of  the  billet  cools  as  it  sits  in  the  container  prior  to 
extrusion,  which  tends  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  deforming  material.  The  material 
also  heats  up  as  it  deforms,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  losses,  will  significantly  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  deforming  material.  Therefore,  the  temperature  profile  in  the  die  is 
typically  not  constant,  so  that  applying  a  uniform  ram  velocity  profile  will  not  produce  a 
uniform  microstructure. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  in  addition  to  having  a  desired  objective  to  be  achieved, 
(uniform  average  grain  size),  there  is  a  measurement  signal,  (ram  force),  and  a  control  signal, 
(ram  velocity).  The  ram  velocity  is  clearly  a  natural  choice  of  input,  and,  (aside  from  the 
fact  that  force  is  the  most  readily  measured  signal),  the  ram  force  is  a  reasonable  choice  for 
the  plant  output,  because  it  has  a  strong  correlation  with  the  temperature  of  the  deforming 
material.  If  other  signals,  such  as  die  temperatures,  were  available  for  measurement,  they, 
too,  could  be  included  as  outputs  in  the  plant  model. 

Based  on  manipulation  of  the  dynamic  recrystallization  model,  in  the  sequel,  a  feedback 
relation  which  exists  between  the  temperature  of  the  material  as  it  passes  through  the  dies 
(recall  that  the  volume  of  the  die  is  considered  as  a  single  point)  and  the  ram  velocity,  will  be 


^  the  stable  phase  of  the  carbon  steel  during  hot  deformation 
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provided.  Based  on  an  input/output  model  for  the  plant  (velocity  vs  stroke^  as  input,  and 
force  vs  stroke  as  output),  and  using  this  feedback  control  framework,  a  feedback  controller 
will  be  designed  directly  to  take  ram  force  measurements  as  feedback  signals,  and  output 
a  velocity  profile  which  most  closely  follows  this  feedback  relation.  After  a  discussion  of 
microstructural  models,  the  details  of  the  controller  design  will  be  presented. 


3.  Microstructural  and  Process  Models 

Plain  carbon  steels  are  stable  in  the  austenitic  phase  at  the  elevated  temperatures  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  hot  forging.  Typically,  the  microstructure  of  austenitic  steel  is  characterized  by 
grain  size.  Several  static  and  dynamic  mechanisms  play  important  roles  in  the  microstruc¬ 
tural  evolution  of  the  grains  before,  during,  and  after,  deformation.  If  the  strains  in  the 
workpiece  are  high  enough,  then  the  dominant  mechanism  during  deformation  is  dynamic 
recrystallization.  Models  of  dynamic  recrystallization  characterize  the  microstructural  evo¬ 
lution  by  the  recrystallized  grain  size,  d,  and  the  fraction  of  material  recrystallized,  y.  A  set 
of  simple  formula  for  these  quantities  is  given  by  Yada  (Devadas  et  al.^  1991;  Senuma  and 
Yada,  1986)  as  follows: 

d  =  22,600Z-°-2^  (1) 

(  0  if  e  <  Cc 

^  ^  I  1  -  exp  (^-.693  (^)^)  if  e  >  Cc 
where  d  has  units  of  microns,  and  Z  is  the  Zener- Holloman  parameter, 

where  Q  is  an  activation  energy  with  the  value  of  267.1  kJ/mole,  and  R  is  the  gas  constant, 
with  the  value  8.31  x  10~^  kJ/mole°K,  and  e  is  the  strain  rate.  The  temperature  T  must  be 


3 


Stroke  is  the  displacement  of  the  ram  from  its  initial  position. 
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(4) 

(5) 


The  required  strain  for  50%  recrystallization  is  typically  quite  small.  Substituting  (6)  into 
(5),  gives  an  expression  for  cq.s  as  a  function  of  temperature  (initial  and  final  grain  sizes 
are  fixed).  For  the  temperature  range  considered  in  this  study,  the  cq.s  range  is  0.0093  to 
0.022.  To  the  resolution  of  the  FEM  mesh  used  in  these  experiments,  that  is  essentially 
instantaneous.  For  the  remainder  of  this  study  it  is  assumed  that  the  material  recrystallizes 
completely  in  the  die.  Therefore,  the  microstructure  of  the  workpiece  as  it  exits  the  die  is 
completely  characterized  by  d.  The  recrystallized  grain  size  is  a  function  of  the  strain  rate 
and  temperature  only.  (1)  and  (3)  can  be  rewritten  as  a  feedback  law  that  gives  the  strain 
rate  as  a  function  of  desired  grain  size  and  temperature: 

‘=(2^) 

Fig.  1(a)  shows  the  relationship  between  desired  strain  rate  and  material  temperature  to 
obtain  a  given  average  grain  size  of  20  fi.  As  the  material  cools,  the  desired  strain  rate 
decreases.  After  the  material  leaves  the  die  and  stops  deforming,  other  mechanisms  such  as 
grain  growth  become  extremely  important.  These  effects  are  neglected  here.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  It  is  assumed  that  the  workpiece  microstructure  is  essentially  frozen  as  it  exits 
the  die.  In  practice  this  could  be  accomplished  using  rapid  quenching.  The  austenitic  phase  is 
unstable  at  low  temperatures.  As  the  workpiece  cools,  it  will  undergo  phase  transformations 
to  ferrite,  cementite,  and  possibly  martensite.  These  complex  transformations  are  highly 
dependent  on  the  cooling  rate.  A  discussion  of  this  process  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 
However,  the  dependence  of  the  microstructure  of  the  transformed  phases  on  the  starting 
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austenitic  grain  size  seems  well  established.  Umemoto  (Umemoto,  1990)  presents  a  detailed 
analysis  of  these  effects.  The  austenitic  grain  structure  will  in  any  case  be  ’’preserved”  in  the 
final  structure,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  a  fine-grained  structure  will  become  a  fine-grained 
structure. 

The  macroscopic  aspects  of  the  forging  are  modeled  using  the  commercial  forming  software, 
Antares,  (UES,  1993).  This  software  uses  a  standard  nonlinear  implicit  iterative  finite  ele¬ 
ment  based  computational  strategy  to  perform  forging  analysis.  The  workpiece  material  is 
modeled  as  rigid- viscoplastic,  and  a  shear  friction  constitutive  law  is  used  for  characterization 
of  die-workpiece  interface  behavior. 

The  example  considered  in  this  report  is  as  follows:  an  austenitic  steel  billet  is  extruded 
through  a  constant  strain  rate  die.  The  die  is  designed  following  (Srinivasan  et  a/.,  1990). 
Then  the  relationship  between  ram  velocity  and  strain  rate,  and  therefore  between  ram 
velocity  and  the  temperature  of  the  material  in  the  die,  is  given  by 

^’ram  =  (5. 578cm)e  =  5.578  exp  (26. - j^J  '  C^) 

The  resulting  feedback  law  is  shown  in  Fig.  1(b), 

The  starting  grain  size  is  specified  to  be  180  fx.  The  goal  is  to  reduce  the  grain  size  to  20  // 
throughout  the  workpiece.  If  the  temperature  of  the  billet  is  uniform  and  known,  as  it  would 
be  in  an  isothermal  forging,  then  the  desired  feedback  control  law  for  the  ram  velocity  is  (7). 
This  is  the  case  only  if  no  heat  is  lost  from  the  billet  to  the  dies,  and  deformation  heating 
of  the  billet  is  neglected.  These  are  not  realistic  assumptions.  Since  only  the  deforming 
material  undergoes  dynamic  recrystallization,  it  suffices  to  consider  the  temperature  of  the 
material  in  the  die.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  dimensions  of  the  die  are  assumed  negligible 
compared  to  the  total  length  of  the  workpiece.  Therefore,  based  on  this  assumption,  T  is 
taken  as  the  average  temperature  of  the  material  in  the  die.  Most  of  the  heat  loss  by  the 
billet  occurs  as  it  sits  in  the  container.  The  factor  that  determines  how  much  heat  is  lost  is 
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the  heat  transfer  coefficient  of  the  lubricating  film  that  coats  the  billet.  This  value  is  a  large 
source  of  uncertainty  for  the  process.  In  this  study  it  is  the  uncertainty  in  heat  transfer 
coefficient  that  the  feedback  controller  must  compensate  for.  For  simplicity,  the  value  is 
assumed  to  be  constant  over  the  course  of  a  given  extrusion,  but  to  vary  between  extrusions. 
Values  between  0.0  and  7.3  kW/m^°K  were  used  in  the  simulations. 

Although  the  average  temperature  gives  a  reasonable  value  to  use  in  the  feedback  control 
law,  it  is  not  available  for  measurement.  In  fact,  even  extrusion  presses  used  for  materials 
research  usually  provide  little  in  the  way  of  sensors.  One  quantity  that  is  accessible  is  the 
ram  force.  Studies  have  shown  that  the  ram  force  required  to  achieve  a  given  ram  velocity 
is  correlated  with  the  material  temperature  (Seetharaman  and  Chaudhary,  1991).  Antares 
provides  a  model  for  this  relationship,  but,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  Antares  is  too  slow 
for  on-line  computation. 

In  the  sections  which  follow,  the  use  of  Antares'  behavior  to  train  the  ANN  to  emulate  the 
ideal  control  law  for  the  forging  process  will  be  discussed. 


4.  A  Brief  Introduction  to  Neural  Networks  in  Control 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  activity  in  the  area  of  applying  neural 
networks  to  identification  and  control  of  nonlinear  systems,  ((Ahmed,  1994;  Chen  and  Khalil, 
1991;  Chu  and  Shoureshi,  1991;  Hunt  et  al.,  1992;  Lin,  1993;  McGrane  et  al.,  1994;  Narendra 
and  Parthasarathy,  1990;  Teixeira  et  a/.,  1991;  Hoskins  et  a/.,  1992;  Davis  et  al.,  1993; 
Narendra  et  al.,  1995),  for  example). 

A  major  premise  in  much  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  application  of  neural  networks  to 
the  adaptive  control  of  nonlinear  systems  is  that  the  nonlinear  systems  models  are  feedback 
linearizable  with  stable  zero  dynamics,  ((Chen  and  Khalil,  1991;  Lin,  1993;  Narendra  and 
Parthasarathy,  1990;  Narendra  et  at,  1995)).  The  reason  for  this  assumption  is  that  a  simple, 
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causal,  stable  controller  may  be  solved  for  in  this  case.  This  assumption  is  unnecessary, 
provided  that  the  neural  network  model  has  the  property  that  its  targeted  outputs  define 
a  reachable  trajectory  from  allowable  (within  constraints)  control  trajectories.  Feedback 
linearizability  of  a  nonlinear  model  is  sufficient,  but  not  necessary  for  the  model  in  question 
to  be  to  satisfy  this  form  of  reachability  requirement. 

For  nonlinear  control  systems  models,  the  concept  that  the  output  trajectories  are  reachable 
from  some  input  trajectory,  or,  equivalently,  that  target  tracking  can  be  achieved  for  some 
permissible  input,  is  strongly  related  to  the  invertibility  of  the  model.  Invertibility  of  an  ANN 
is  the  ability  of  the  network  to  trace  backwards  through  itself,  starting  from  an  arbitrary 
output,  to  reach  an  input  which  generated  that  output  through  the  network. 

Although  the  method  of  iterative  inversion  (Linden  and  Kindermann,  1989)  has  been  applied 
in  several  applications,  (Hoskins  et  ai,  1992;  Davis  et  a/.,  1993),  for  neural  network  models,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  first  train  a  forward  ANN  model,  and  then  invert  it,  in  order  to  implement 
control,  since  inverse  models  may  be  trained  directly  from  the  observed  input  and  output 
data.  This  is  the  approach  followed  in  this  work. 

In  contrast  to  works  such  as  (Lin,  1993)  and  (Ahmed,  1994),  in  this  work,  aside  from  the 
microstructural  models,  there  are  no  apriori  assumptions  made  about  the  internal  model 
structure  of  the  plant.  Direct  neural  network  control  design  will  be  implemented  without 
requiring  the  identification  of  a  forward  plant  model,  or  a  parameterized  control  law,  as 
required  in  (Lin,  1993;  Ahmed,  1994;  Narendra  and  Parthasarathy,  1990;  Hoskins  et  ai, 
1992;  Davis  et  a/.,  1993),  for  example. 

There  are  several  important  decisions  a  modeler  makes  in  choosing  a  configuration  for  a 
neural  network  model.  The  number  of  hidden  layers,  the  nonlinear  activation  function  acting 
at  each  layer,  whether  or  not  the  model  is  recurrent,  the  learning  algorithm,  the  amount  of 
training  data,  the  learning  rate,  and  the  error  tolerance  must  all  be  chosen.  These  choices 
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will  influence  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  model,  as  well  as  its  ability  to  generalize. 

Teixeira  et.  ah,  (Teixeira  et  ah.  1991),  derive  a  method,  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  training 
data  and  the  number  of  inputs  and  outputs,  for  calculating  the  minimum  number  of  hidden 
elements  in  a  neural  network,  with  either  one  or  two  hidden  layers,  in  order  for  the  neural 
network  to  represent  an  input/output  relation  with  no  error. 

There  are  some  rules  of  thumb  for  chosing  some  of  these  other  parameters,  but  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  try  several  configurations  before  a  good  neural  network  model  is  derived. 

The  next  section  discusses  the  use  of  neural  networks  in  a  feedback  configuration  for  real-time 
control  of  a  forging  process. 


5.  Feedback  Control  in  Forging  Using  Neural  Networks 

Fig.  2  depicts  a  schematic  for  an  extrusion  press  in  use  at  Wright  Laboratory.  It  is  of 
note  that  there  are  two  force  measurement  devices;  the  hydraulic  fluid  pressure  at  the  ram, 
and  the  load  cell  at  the  nose.  Either  of  these  force  measurements  may  be  used  (suitably 
translated)  to  calculate  the  ram  force.  The  plan  is  to  implement  the  trained  ANN  controller 
in  feedback  with  the  forging  process  as  in  Fig.  3(a). 

For  the  simulation  described  in  this  report,  the  trained  ANN  was  put  in  feedback  with 
ANTARES,  to  see  how  well  the  ANN  could  predict  velocities  based  on  the  temperature 
feedback  law,  (7),  (as  determined  by  the  FEM  program).  The  next  subsection  describes  the 
choice  of  network  architecture. 


5.1.  Choice  of  Network  Architecture 

After  some  reasoning,  (as  well  as  some  trial  and  error),  the  choice  of  network  architecture  for 
the  simulation  described  in  this  report  is:  two  inputs  (force,  stroke),  one  output,  (velocity), 
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Fig.  2.  Extrusion  Press 
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a  linear  activation  function  at  the  output,  two  hidden  layers  of  16  nodes  each,  and  hyperbolic 
tangent  nonlinearities  for  the  activation  functions  to  the  two  hidden  layers. 

The  ANN  controller  was  trained  on  five  independent  data  sets  (representing  heat  transfer 
coefficients  between  the  billet  and  the  die/container  of  0.0,  0.29,  1.5,  2.9,  and  7.3  kW/m^°K) 
which  contained  Anfares-generated  velocity,  stroke,  and  force  profiles,  (each  respective  profile 
containing  32  values).  The  initial  billet  temperature  was  set  to  1255°K,  and  the  initial  die 
and  container  temperature  was  set  to  311°K.  The  ANN  was  trained  using  Matlab,  for  10,000 
epochs,  using  back  propagation  with  momentum  and  an  adaptive  learning  rate. 


5.2.  ANN  Training  Results 

The  configuration  used  to  train  the  ANN  is  shown  in  Fig.  3(b).  The  training  is  done  directly 
on  the  FEM  plant  model,  and  does  not  require  a  separate  ANN  representing  the  plant.  The 
raw  training  data  is  shown  in  Fig.  4(a). 

Notice  the  trend  in  the  force  data  for  the  various  data  sets  relative  to  the  first  data  set. 
For  the  purposes  of  training,  this  trend  was  removed  from  the  data  and  all  the  data  was 
normalized.  The  removal  of  this  trend  greatly  improved  the  training,  and  so  was  incorporated 
into  the  controller  design  for  consistency  in  implementation.  The  stroke  data  was  also  scaled 
by  a  factor  of  1/10  to  reduce  its  influence  on  the  controller.  These  modifications  were  applied 
to  the  input  data  actually  used  to  train  the  ANN.  A  plot  is  shown  in  Fig.  4(b). 

The  result  of  the  ANN  training  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  neural  network  controller  performs 
quite  well  in  tracking  the  training  data  generated  by  Antares. 


5.3.  ANN  Feedback  Control  Simulation  Results 
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Triining  DaU  (solid  U  stroke,  dashed  is  load) 


(a) 


Fig.  4.  (a)  Training  Data;  (b)  Modified  Training  Data 
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To  validate  the  network,  Fig.  6(a)  represents  a  comparison  of  a  desired^  Antares  velocity 
profile,  (based  on  data  which  was  not  part  of  the  training  data,  due  to  a  modified  heat 
transfer  coefficient),  to  the  velocity  profile  output  by  the  ANN  controller  based  on  the  same 
force  profiles  Antares  generated.  This  is  an  open  loop  validation  of  the  ANN  controller,  and 
the  results  are  quite  good. 

In  Fig.  6(b),  the  ANN  is  used  in  closed  loop  with  Antares,  in  that  here,  the  velocity  profile 
seen  by  Antares  is  that  generated  by  the  output  of  the  ANN  controller,  and  a  comparison  is 
made  between  the  velocity  output  of  the  ANN  in  closed  loop  with  the  FEM  simulation,  and 
the  desired  velocity  profiles  predicted  step  by  step  by  Antares,  (based  on  the  previous  ANN 
generated  velocity).  Again,  the  closed  loop  results  are  quite  good. 

Just  to  test  the  sensitivity  of  these  results  to  initial  velocity,  the  simulation  was  run  using 
initial  velocities  which  were  three  times  and  one  third  the  the  actual  initial  value  for  that  data 
set,  and  the  neural  network  was  still  able  to  perform  well  in  tracking  the  optimal  velocity 
profile.  The  sensitivity  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


6.  Discussion  and  Conclusions 

In  this  work,  a  simulation  of  direct  neural  network  control  of  a  round  to  round  extrusion  of 
plain  carbon  steel  has  been  presented.  The  simulation  results  are  quite  promising. 

This  work  is  important,  not  only  for  its  potential  application  to  an  important  industrial 
problem,  but  because  of  the  novel  use  of  the  neural  network  in  direct  controller  design  of  a 
complex  system  for  which  no  real-time  computable  analytical  model  exists. 

In  the  example  presented,  force  measurements  were  used  as  a  measurement  signal  to  drive 
the  ANN  controller.  The  main  reason  for  using  force  measurements  was  their  availability. 

*  the  desired  velocity  profile  is  given  by  the  feedback  law  determined  by  the  microstructural  models,  (7),  using  the 
average  temperature  of  the  material  passing  through  the  die,  as  generated  by  Antares 
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The  temperatures  which  are  necessary  to  directly  drive  the  velocity  control,  (7),  are  not 
measurable.  As  sensor  technology  improves,  or  as  presses  become  more  heavily  instrumented, 
it  is  expected  that  the  method  described  in  this  work  will  generalize. 
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ANN  Output  (solid)  and  Target  Ram  Velocity  (dashed) 


Fig.  5.  ANN  Training  Results 
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ANN  in  "Observer"  Mode:  HTC  is  2.2 


Closed-loop  ANN  Control:  HTC  is  7.3 


(a)  (b) 

Fig.  6.  (a)  Open  Loop  Validation  of  ANN;  (b)  Closed  Loop  Control  of  Antares 
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Fig.  7.  Initial  Velocity  Sensitivity 
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Abstract 


The  low-pressure  turbine  of  an  aircraft  engine  operates  with  a  low  chord  Reynolds 
number.  As  such,  there  are  regions  of  strong  streamwise  acceleration  and  diffusion  effects. 
This  results  in  extended  regions  of  transition  from  laminar  to  turbulent  flow  and  large  zones  of 
flow  separation.  In  response  to  a  need  to  learn  more  about  the  mechanisms  that  lead  to 
transition  and  separation  in  the  engine  environment,  a  low-Reynolds-number-flow  study  was 
initiated  during  the  Summer  of  1994  at  Wright  Labs.  In  this  project,  a  low-pressure  turbine 
airfoil  cascade  was  installed  in  a  wind  tunnel.  To  simulate  the  engine  environment,  high 
background  turbulence  was  imposed  on  the  flow  and  a  device  for  imposing  passing  wakes  upon 
the  flow  was  fabricated.  A  program  for  measurement  of  the  characteristics  of  the  boundary 
layer;  laminar-like  or  turbulent,  separated  or  attached,  was  initiated.  The  Summer  project 
resulted  in  an  effective  start  on  the  problem  but  considerably  more  remained  to  be  done.  This 
report  documents  the  subsequent  work  on  this  project.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  an 
easily  accessible  facility  which  had  the  essential  elements  of  the  low-pressure  turbine  flow  was 
designed,  built,  and  qualified.  This  facility  now  provides  a  convenient  means  for  documenting 
the  flow  and  developing  measurement  techniques.  The  Wright  Lab  experimental  program 
continued  with  the  completion  of  the  construction,  the  implementation  of  the  turbulence 
generating  device,  and  the  qualification  of  the  tunnel.  Both  facilities  are  now  producing  data  to 
the  program.  These  data  are  summarized  herein.  The  University  of  Minnesota  facility  has 
generated  pressure  profiles  for  various  cases  of  different  Reynolds  number  and  turbulence 
intensity.  The  Wright  Labs  facility  has  give  pressure  profiles  for  various  Reynolds  numbers. 
The  two  facilities  are  now  ready  for  detailed  measurements  within  the  boundary  layers. 


Presently  an  Assistant  Professor  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
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Introduction 

Compressor  and  turbine  design  models  have  been  moderately  successful  in  predicting  losses  and 
heat  transfer  rates  in  the  high-pressure  components  of  the  gas  turbine  where  chord  Reynolds 
numbers,  Rec,  are  large  and  separation  and  transition  regions  are  small.  When  applied  to  low 
chord  Reynolds  number  flows,  where  long  transitional  zones  and  large  separation  bubbles  are 
present,  these  models  fail.  Being  able  to  predict  transition  and  separation  under  low-Reynolds 
number  operation  has  recently  taken  on  increased  importance  for  improved  designs  of  gas 
turbine  engines.  To  illustrate,  in  the  low  pressure  turbine  where  the  airfoils  are  aft-loaded, 
90%  of  the  blade  suction  surface  can  be  covered  with  transitional  boundary  layer  flow  (Mayle, 
1991).  Also,  when  the  chord  Reynolds  number  on  an  airfoil  is  decreased,  the  boundary  layer 
becomes  more  likely  to  separate.  Separation  is  expected  for  Rec  values  under  400,000 
(Sharma,  Ni,  and  Tanrikut,  1994),  although,  clearly,  there  is  more  to  the  prediction  of 
separation  than  the  knowledge  of  Rec.  For  instance,  elevated  free-stream  turbulence  would 
reduce  the  separation  Reynolds  number.  The  dependence  on  turbulence  level  and  scale  is 
presently  unknown.  The  effects  of  disturbances  due  to  wakes  generated  by  upstream  airfoil 
rows  on  this  separation  Reynolds  number  are  even  more  uncertain.  Wakes  may  result  in  an 
instantaneous  increase  in  turbulence  level.  Also,  if  the  flow  were  behaving  in  a  quasi-static 
manner,  one  would  expect  wakes  to  change,  momentarily,  the  angle  of  attack  to  an  off-design 
angle,  favoring  increased  separation  on  the  suction  surface.  Because  wakes  pass  at  a  high 
frequency,  the  quasi-static  assumption  may  be  unwarranted.  Needed  are  transient 
measurements  of  the  boundary  layer  flow  over  the  downstream  portions  of  the  suction  surface, 
ensemble-averaged  on  the  wake  passage  event.  Such  measurements  provide  information  about 
the  state  of  the  boundary  layer  and  the  receptivity  of  the  boundary  layer  to  external 
disturbances,  including  those  from  the  passing  wakes.  Possible  wake  generators  may  be 
cylinders,  representing  wake  turbulence  with  large-scale  turbulence;  thin  plates  oriented 
parallel  to  the  flow,  representing  wakes  which  consist  of  decaying  boundary  layer  turbulence; 
or  actual  airfoils.  Comparisons  of  measurements  in  cascades  and  rotating  rigs  indicate  that 
losses  and  heat  loads  are  higher  in  the  unsteady  flow  than  in  steady  flow  (Sharma  et  al.,  1 994, 
Hodson,  1983,  Blair  et  al.,  1988,  Doorley  et  al.,  and  Sharma  et  al.  1990).  Sharma  et  al.. 
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1994  proposed  making  such  comparisons  using  scaling  on  a  relative  time  scale  to  capture  this 
effect.  The  appropriate  ratio  is  the  wake  passage  period  divided  by  the  transit  period  for  fluid 
flow  through  the  airfoil  row.  Cases  of  similar  values  of  this  ratio  display  similar  augmentation 
due  to  unsteadiness.  Such  scaling  is  applied  in  the  Wright  Lab  experiment.  Operation  at  low 
Reynolds  numbers  would  create  separation  zones,  allowing  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  wakes  on 
the  incipience  to  the  separation  process,  on  the  free-shear  layer  transition  length,  and  on  the 
separation  bubble  length.  Under  low-Reynolds-number  conditions,  upstream  wakes  can  result 
in  smaller  separation  zones  and  lower  losses  relative  to  steady  flow.  Presently,  no  model  has 
been  developed  to  capture  this  effect  (Sharma  et  al.,  1994).  Thus,  wake  effects  on  the  separated 
flow  must  be  included  for  a  low-Reynolds  number  study  to  be  accurate  and  complete.  This  may 
be  the  first  experiment  with  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  low-pressure  turbine  flow  boundary 
layer  including  wake  effects.  It  is  important  that  these  tests  are  done  well.  Hot-wire 
anemometry  measurements  can  be  made  in  the  free-shear  layers  over  the  separation  bubbles 
without  affecting  the  flow.  Measurements  within  the  separated  flow  zone  are  difficult,  but 
possible,  and  needed.  With  these  measurements,  one  could  assess  whether  the  change  in 
incidence  angle  during  the  wake  passing  event  is  important  or  whether  the  main  wake-related 
effect  is  that  of  turbulence  washing  over  the  boundary  layer  and  free-shear-layer  flows.  Thus, 
careful  documentation  of  the  turbulence  and  wake  disturbance  effects  is  needed  in  support  of 
design  model  development. 

Objectives 

One  objective  of  this  program  is  to  coordinate  experiments  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Wright  Labs,  to  optimize  this  important  test  program. 

Objectives  of  the  Wriaht  Laboratory  Experiment 

The  objectives  of  the  Wright  Lab.  program  are  to  determine  the  transition  and  separation  zone 
locations  for  a  particular  low-pressure  airfoil  under  representative  conditions,  including  an 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  free-stream  turbulence  and  of  wake  passings  on  the  locations  of 
these  zones.  A  secondary  objective  is  to  document  the  pre-separation  boundary  layer 
receptivity  to  external  disturbances  and  the  instability  of  the  free-shear  layer  over  the 
separation  zone.  In  doing  so,  several  representative  cases  are  to  be  investigated,  the  transition 
and  separation  zones  for  each  are  to  be  located,  and  measurements  are  to  be  taken  in  the  pre¬ 
separation  boundary  layer  and  in  the  separation  zone.  For  cases  with  wakes,  this  documentation 
is  to  be  given  for  various  times  within  the  wake  passing  period. 
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Objectives  of  the  University  of  Mtnnesota  Experiment 

The  University  of  Minnesota  experimental  program  is  configured  to  support  the  cascade 
measurements,  but  in  a  simple,  single-airfoil  test  section  where  probe  access  is  easy  and  the 
geometry  is  more  simple.  Though  a  cascade  is  not  used,  the  flow  will  simulate  most  features  of 
the  flow  in  the  Wright  Lab.  cascade,  for  the  curvature  and  pressure  gradient  will  be  replicated. 
Additionally,  the  free-stream  turbulence  will  be  simulated  and  the  wake  passage  events  will  be 
added  in  the  near  future.  In  this  simulated  flow,  detailed  hot-wire  measurements  will  be  made 
to  develop  a  means  by  which  the  waveform  of  the  hot-wire  time-trace  will  be  used,  in 
conjunction  with  flow  visualization  and  static  pressure  profile  measurements,  to  determine  the 
state  of  the  flow.  Some  turbulent  transport  terms  will  be  measured  in  the  near-wall  region  to 
verify  that  the  boundary  layer  flow  is  truly  turbulent  (contains  turbulent  production,  not  just 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  external  turbulence  in  the  free-stream),  or  is  free  of  significant 
turbulence  production.  This,  we  have  done  over  the  last  six  years  in  similar,  attached  flows  but 
with  constant-pressure  boundary  layers  or  with  favorable  pressure  gradients.  Extensions  of 
our  past  techniques  will  be  used  in  flows  with  the  imposition  of  an  adverse  pressure  gradient 
and  in  the  investigations  of  incipient-to-separation  and  separated  flows.  Results  from  this 
work  will  be  used  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Wright  Lab.  researchers  in  the  Wright 
Lab.  cascade  facility.  Additionally,  computational  efforts  at  the  Wright  Lab.  will  be  made  to 
compute  this  flow  to  test  present  schemes  for  the  prediction  of  transition  and  separation  on 
low-pressure  turbine  airfoil  surfaces.  The  University  of  Minnesota  experiments,  the  Wright 
Lab.  experiments,  and  the  Wright  Lab.  computations  constitute  the  overall  program.  The 
experiments  will  provide  comparison  data  for  the  computations  and  turbulence  data  for 
improvements  of  the  turbulence  transport  predictions  within  the  computational  models. 
Researchers  of  the  team  will  be  looking  for  techniques  for  improving  the  turbine  performance 
which  may  come  about  by  reduction  of  boundary  layer  separation  zones.  Thus,  results  may 
include  improved  future  turbine  designs  and  improved  design  models.  If  the  eventual  results  of 
this  program  can  lead  to  even  a  percent  improvement  in  the  engine  performance,  as  they  have  a 
strong  likelihood  of  doing,  the  return  on  investment  for  this  work  is  enormous.  There  is 
considerable  opportunity  for  payback  when  working  on  the  low-pressure  turbine.  It  has 
traditionally  not  received  the  level  of  attention  given  to  compressor  or  high-pressure  turbine 
blading.  The  low-pressure  turbine  has  recently  been  targeted  as  a  section  of  the  engine  in  need 
of  research  attention  (Sharma,  Ni,  and  Tanrikut,  1994). 
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Facilities 


The  Wright  Lab  Cascade  Facility 

The  Wright  Lab.  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  AFIT  cascade  facility.  This  facility  has  been 
documented  in  numerous  papers  and  theses  from  the  Lab.  Recent  modifications  to  the  facility 
are  documented  in  the  report  of  Summer  1 994  research  by  Simon  and  Volino.  This  wind  tunnel 
is  driven  with  a  centrifugal  blower  operating  in  the  suction  mode.  Flow  velocity  control  is  with 
a  motor  controller,  with  inlet  dampers  on  the  fan,  and  with  a  bypass  vent  on  the  ductwork 
between  the  test  section  and  the  fan.  A  plan  view  of  the  wind  tunnel  is  given  as  Fig.  1.  The 
cascade  test  section  consists  of  four  geometrically  identical  blades  of  chord  length  11.4  cm  (4.5 
inches). 

Turbulence  Generator 

Upstream  of  the  cascade  is  a  turbulence  generation  device  which  consists  of  a  passive  square 
grid  of  13  mm  by  13  mm  (0.5  inch  by  0.5  inch)  square  bars  arranged  with  a  25.4  mm  (1.0 
inch)  center-to-center  spacing.  This  resides  1.5  m  (57  inches)  upstream  of  the  cascade  row. 
A  distance  of  0.6  m  (24  inches)  downstream  of  the  passive  grid  is  an  active  jet  grid  with  6 
tubes  each  with  6  blowing  holes  distributed  and  oriented  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  passive 
grid/jet  grid  arrangement  is  a  replica  of  one  described  by  Sahm  and  Moffat  (1992).  This  type 
of  generator  was  reproduced  and  installed  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  facility. 

Wake  Generator 

At  a  distance  of  7.6  cm  upstream  of  the  leading  edge  of  the  cascade  row  is  a  series  of  6  cylinders 
which  are  traversed  across  the  tunnel  cross-section  in  the  transverse  direction.  These 
cylinders  simulate  the  wakes  that  are  generated  by  the  airfoil  row  which  resides  just  upstream 
of  the  airfoil  row  of  interest  in  an  actual  turbine.  The  cylinders  are  9.5  mm  (0.375  inch)  in 
diameter  and  are  separated  by  the  same  transverse  spacing  as  that  of  the  airfoils,  91.7  mm 
(3.61 1  inches).  These  cylinders  are  driven  by  a  device  which  is  capable  of  translating  them  at 
selected  velocities  from  0.5  m/sec  to  as  high  as  5.5  m/sec.  The  total  translation  distance  is  43 
cm  (17  inches).  Attached  to  the  drive  mechanism  is  a  photo-diode  sensor  which  indicates  when 
the  translation  runner  has  moved  a  distance  of  10  cm  (4  inches).  The  signal  from  this  sensor  is 
used  to  activate  the  data  acquisition  trigger.  The  duration  of  the  measurement  portion  of  the 
translation  is  from  one  to  five  wake  passings.  A  similar  wake  generator  is  being  fabricated  for 
installation  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  facility.  Wake  passing  data  should  be  taken  at 
Minnesota  during  the  Summer  of  1996. 
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The  measurement  techniques  developed  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  have  been  and  wili 
continue  to  be  implemented  in  the  Wright  Lab.  facility  and  program.  Such  implementation  will 
be  done  by  communication  with  the  Wright  Lab.  group  and  by  the  present  researchers  during 
visits  to  Wright  Lab. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Facility 

The  University  of  Minnesota  faciiity  is  complementary  to  the  cascade  facility  at  Wright  Lab. 
The  flow  passes  through  the  same  turbulence  generators  as  at  Wright  but  then  passes  through  a 
channel  between  two  curved  walls,  Fig.  3.  The  leading  edges  of  the  walls  are  configured  to 
simulate  the  leading  edge/stagnation-line  regions  of  two  adjacent  blades.  The  two  (suction  and 
pressure)  downstream  walls  are  bent  and  oriented  so  that  the  curvature  and  pressure  gradient 
profiles  of  the  cascade  are  replicated.  The  facility  has  an  airfoil  aspect  ratio  of  6,  thus,  the 
effects  of  the  endwall  flow  on  the  mid  span  boundary  layers  are  minimal.  Also,  the  simpler 
geometry  of  the  facility  affords  easier  access  for  flow  visualization  and  detailed  measurements. 

About  the  measurements; 

The  first  measurements,  already  taken  and  presented  herein,  are  profiles  of  surface  static 
pressure.  Next,  measurements  will  be  taken  very  near  the  surface  to  determine  zones  of  flow 
reversal.  A  precursor  to  this  was  a  program  of  near-wall  measurements  to  assess  the  utility  of 
such  measurements  for  the  direct  computation  of  wall  shear  stress  and  heat  transfer  coefficient. 
This  is  documented  in  Qiu  et  al.  (1995).  More  remains  to  be  developed  here,  however.  This 
development  will  continue  during  the  Spring  of  1996.  Because  the  hot-wire  does  not 
discriminate  flow  direction  for  a  single  sample,  the  entire  flow  waveform  must  be  recorded. 
The  waveform  will  have  sufficient  temporal  resolution  to  show  flow  reversal  among  other 
important  events.  After  the  near-wall  measurements  are  taken,  the  evolution  of  the  attached 
boundary  layer  will  be  documented,  including  documentation  of  such  turbulence  quantities  as 
elements  of  the  Reynolds  shear  stress  tensor.  Following  this  will  be  a  similar  study,  but 
applied  to  the  free  shear  layer  over  a  separated  zone.  Throughout,  flow  visualization  using 
smoke  injection,  oil  and  lampblack,  the  ink-dot  technique,  or  the  smoke-wire  technique,  all 
familiar  to  our  lab,  will  be  used  to  complement  the  measurements. 

Hot  Wire  Anemometer 

Instantaneous  local  velocities  are  measured  using  a  TSI  Model  100  (IFA-100)  Intelligent  Flow 
Analyzer,  constant-temperature  anemometer  with  a  TSI  Model  No.  1210-T1.5  Tungsten  single¬ 
wire,  hot-wire  probe,  a  TSI  Model  No.  1243-20  platinum  cross-sensor,  hot-film  probe,  or  a 
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TSI  Model  No.  1299BM  triple-sensor  probe.  The  cross-sensor  probe  is  used  to  measure 
turbulent  shear  stress.  It  has  two  51  fim  {2  mil)  diameter  sensors,  mounted  perpendicular  to 

one  another,  parallel  to  the  cascade  endwall,  and  45°  to  the  airfoil  surfaces.  The  single-wire 
sensor  is  used  for  indicating  the  state  of  the  boundary  layer  on  the  suction  surface  of  the  airfoil 
by  traversing  it  very  near  the  surface,  measuring  the  fluctuation  intensity  and  interrogating 
the  waveform  to  detect  signs  of  flow  reversal.  The  single-wire  probe  has  one  4  ^m  (150 
jU  inch)  diameter  wire,  mounted  perpendicular  to  the  flow  and  parallel  to  the  convex  wall.  Each 
hot-wire  output  signal,  an  analog  voltage,  is  amplified  and  filtered  using  a  TSI  Model  No.  158 
signal  conditioner.  Each  is  read  with  a  data  acquisition  unit.  The  triple-sensor  probe  is  used  to 
obtain  3-D  measurements.  It  has  a  90°  bend  with  six  straight  prongs  (see  Fig.  4).  Three  films 
sensors  of  51  jixn  (2  mil)  diameter  are  mounted  perpendicular  to  one  another  and  with  a  35° 

inclination  angle. 


Surface  Static  Pressure 

The  surface  static  pressures  are  read  using  static  pressure  ports  installed  on  a  wall  surface. 
They  are  connected  to  the  diaphragm  of  a  Validyne,  860  Pa-  (3.5  inch)-  maximum-pressure- 
difference,  variable-reluctance,  pressure  transducer  driven  by  a  Validyne  model  CD-15 
Carrier  Demodulator.  The  pressure  transducer  provides  an  analog  voltage  signal  which  is  read 
with  the  data  acquisition  unit. 

Temperatures 

A  single  Type  E  thermocouple  is  used  to  record  the  flow  temperatures. 

Data  Acquisition 

All  the  data  acquisition  is  with  a  Norland  Prowler  (now  High-Techniques)  high-Speed  Data 
Acquisition  System.  This  unit  has  a  12-bit  A/D  converter  which  allows  simultaneous  sampling 
of  two  channels  per  unit  (6  channels  in  the  Lab.).  Though  the  bulk  of  the  Minnesota  work  will 
be  with  the  single  wire,  X-wire  measurements  may  be  included  to  help  determine  the  state, 
laminar  or  turbulent,  of  the  boundary  layer.  Sampling  rates  of  as  high  as  100,000 
samples/sec  can  be  achieved  and  record  lengths  of  up  to  4096  readings  per  channel  can  be 
acquired  per  2-channel  unit.  Data  acquisition  is  controlled  with  a  PC  using  software  written  in 
C.  Equipment  at  the  Wright  Labs,  is  similar.  It  is  described  in  detail  by  Simon  and  Volino 
(1994). 
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Power  spectral  Density  (PSD)  measurements  may  also  be  taken  in  regions  where  the  flow  is  not 
reversing.  Such  data  are  acquired  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  is  acquired  with  a  100 
kHz  sampling  rate  and  low-pass  filtered  at  10  kHz.  The  second  section  is  acquired  with  a  10 
kHz  sampling  rate  and  low-pass  filtered  at  1  kHz.  The  third  section  is  acquired  at  1  kHz  with 
low-pass  filtering  at  100  Hz.  For  each  section,  20  traces  of  4096  points  are  digitized. 
Acquiring  the  spectra  in  sections  allows  better  resolution  of  both  high  and  low  frequencies, 
maximizing  the  quality  of  the  spectrum,  given  the  limited  amount  of  data  that  can  be  acquired 
and  stored  in  the  digitizer  for  each  record.  Instrumentation  for  PSD  measurements  is  similar 
whether  at  the  University  or  the  Wright  Lab.  Spectral  measurements  have  proven  useful  in 
past  work  for  differentiating  between  badly-disturbed,  non-turbulent  flow  and  flows  with 
turbulence  production  at  the  wall. 

The  approach  flow  turbulence  levels  and  PSD  for  three  components  of  velocity,  streamwise, 
cross-stream,  and  spanwise,  have  been  taken  using  a  TSI  Model  1299BM  triple-sensor,  hot- 
film  probe.  An  example  of  these  data  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Integral  length  scales  computed  from 
these  three  spectra  are  2.6,  2.1,  and  2.2  cm  for  u,  v,  and  w  velocity  components,  respectively. 

Status  of  the  Program 
At  Wright  Labs. 

The  entire  test  facility  has  been  modified  to  include  the  new  airfoils  and  the  new  turbulence 
generator.  The  new  wake  generator  has  been  fabricated  but  the  test  program  is  not  sufficiently 
far  along  for  the  generator  to  be  installed  in  the  tunnel.  The  new  airfoils  have  been 
instrumented  with  static  pressure  taps.  A  sheet  with  surface-mounted  thin-film  sensors  has 
been  fabricated  and  is  ready  for  implementation  when  the  program  is  ready  for  it.  The  thin- 
film  sensor  sheet  has  30  hot-film  elements  attached  to  bus  wires.  The  wake  generator  slider 
mechanism,  the  device  which  drives  a  row  of  cylinders  or  airfoils  ahead  of  the  test  section,  has 
been  designed,  constructed,  and  partially  qualified.  A  photo-diode  device  to  create  a  trigger 
signal  for  the  data  acquisition  has  been  constructed  and  checked  out.  All  data  acquisition 
methodology  and  software  has  been  formulated,  transferred  to  Wright  Labs,  personnel,  and 
implemented.  The  tunnel  modification  is  complete.  The  tunnel  has  been  adjusted  to  minimize 
non-uniformity  of  flow  from  one  passage  to  the  next  and  non-uniformity  of  the  approach  flow. 
The  approach  flow  characteristics  are  now  suitable.  The  aspect  ratio  of  the  blades  is  1 .0  which 
results  in  an  influence  of  the  endwalls  on  the  flow.  It  seems  that  this  influence  may  even  extend 
to  the  centerspan  in  some  cases,  thus,  careful  attention  to  this  effect  is  needed.  Both  of  the 
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present  investigators  have  visited  the  Wright  Labs,  twice  during  the  period  of  this  grant  to  take 
part  in  the  qualification  of  this  tunnel  and  the  senior  investigator  visited  a  third  time  for 
continued  qualification.  Qualification  visits  first  entailed  the  assembly  of  the  facility  and 
acquisition  of  preliminary  check-out  data  along  with  the  transfer  to  Wright  personnel  of 
instruction  about  the  installed  software.  Later  visits  involved  measurements  and  rig 
modification  to  achieve  improved  uniformity  and  attempts  at  dealing  with  the  small  aspect  ratio 
effects  by  manipulation  of  the  flow  with  boundary  layer  fences.  At  the  Wright  Labs.,  Dr. 
Richard  Rivir  and  Chris  Murawski  have  continued  with  the  development  and  qualification.  Aside 
from  the  aspect  ratio  concern,  the  facility  is  now  ready  to  go  and  pressure  profile  data  have  been 
taken. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota 

The  University  of  Minnesota  work  first  involved  the  reconstruction  of  a  wind  tunnel  for  use 
with  the  low-pressure  turbine.  This  was  done  in  conjunction  with  a  low-Reynolds-number 
program  under  NASA  funding.  The  tunnel  is  now  complete  with  the  installation  of  a  turbulence 
generation  system  and  a  representative  low-pressure  turbine  airfoil  shape.  A  wake  generator 
fashioned  after  the  Wright  Lab.  design  is  presently  being  fabricated  and  will  allow  introducing 
wakes  to  the  flow.  It  will  be  ready  for  the  test  program  late  this  Spring.  Thus  far,  the  tunnel 
has  allowed  a  study  of  the  effects  of  Reynolds  number  and  turbulence  intensity  on  the  pressure 
profile.  Careful  documentation  of  the  flow  with  spectral  measurements  of  the  three  components 
of  the  approach  flow  turbulence  is  underway.  Such  measurements  include  documentation  of  the 
decay  of  turbulence,  as  needed  by  computational  persons.  It  is  hoped  that  not  only  will  the  data 
on  flow  stability  from  these  two  rigs  be  informative  in  their  own  right,  but  the  measurements 
will  represent  a  complete  and  accurate  data  set  for  judging  analytical  and  numerical  design 
methodology.  Presently,  the  approach  flow  documentation  is  being  completed  and  a  program  for 
measurements  within  the  boundary  layer  is  being  charted. 

Results  to  date: 

Pressure  profiles  have  been  documented  for  the  cases  shown  in  Table  1.  These  are  represented 
by  the  cases  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7.  Chord  Reynolds  numbers  presented  herein  are  based  upon 
axial  chord  length  and  inlet  velocity.  For  reference,  the  three  Reynolds  numbers  in  Fig  6  would 
be  54,000,  98,000  and  196,000  if  based  on  exit  velocity  and  suction  surface  length.  Figure  7 
shows  that  a  low  Reynolds  number  case  can  be  dramatically  influenced  by  the  level  of  free- 
stream  turbulence  intensity.  The  highest  Tl  case  (10%)  appears  to  be  free  of  boundary  layer 
separation  except  for  a  small  possible  bubble  at  80%  of  chord  length.  As  the  turbulence  level  is 
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reduced  to  3%  the  separation  zone  grows  to  include,  it  appears,  the  length  75%  <  x/c  <  85%. 
Finally,  at  the  lowest  value  of  turbulence,  <1%,  the  separation  zone  has  grown  to  last  45%  of 
the  chord  length.  Of  course,  these  statements  are  speculative  at  this  point  for  we  wait  for 
detailed  measurements  within  the  flow  to  confirm  that  the  variations  of  static  pressure 
represent  separation  and  not  some  other  effect  such  as  a  change  in  the  process  by  which  the 
boundary  layer  is  passing  through  transition.  In  Fig.  6  three  cases  of  different  Reynolds 
number  are  compared  for  one  turbulence  level,  3%.  Here  one  can  see  that  as  the  Reynolds 
number  drops  to  40,000,  a  small  separation  bubble  emerges,  and,  as  it  drops  further  to 
22,000,  this  bubble  enlarges  considerably,  apparently  consuming  the  range  60%  <  x/c  <  90%. 
Again,  more  will  be  learned  about  these  traces  when  detailed  boundary  layer  measurements  are 
taken. 

Summary 

The  sponsored  extension  program  has  allowed  opportunities  to  travel  to  Dayton  for  assembly, 
experimentation,  and  transfer  of  information  and  has  allow  additional  development  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  turbulence  generation  and  wake  generation  development  at  Wright 
Labs,  has  been  implemented  into  the  Minnesota  program  and  the  instrumentation  developed  at 
Minnesota  has  been  implemented  into  the  Wright  Lab.  program.  The  communication  will 
continue  via  e-mail,  fax,  and  phone,  now  that  the  close  link  has  been  established.  In  a  recent 
review  meeting  on  the  low-pressure-turbine  efficiency  problem  at  the  NASA  Lewis  Research 
Center,  the  two  programs  were  reviewed  before  a  group  of  researchers  and  industry 
representatives.  During  the  proceedings,  it  became  clear  that  the  two  projects  discussed  herein 
are  highly  complementary  and  that  both  are  major  cornerstones  to  the  concerted  efforts  in  the 
U.S.  today  on  the  problem. 
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Table  1  Cases  for  which  pressure  profiles  have  been  measured  in  the  Minnesota  facility. 

Re 


22,000 

40,000 

80,000 

120,000 

0.8% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3.1% 

X 

X 

X 

10% 

X 

X 

X 

Note:  Reynolds  number.  Re,  is  based  on  inlet  velocity 

and  axial  chord  length 
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Figure  1 


Plan  view  of  the  AFTT  cascade  tunnel  at  Wright  Labs. 
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Schematic  of  the  jet  grid.  From  Sahm  and  Moffat,  1992. 
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Figure  3  Turbulence  generator  and  test  section  for  the  University  of  Minnesota  facility. 


Triple-wire  probe  for  measuring  three  components  of  velocity  and  all  components 
of  the  Reynolds  stress  tensor. 
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Spectral  data  taken  in  the  approach  flow  of  the  Minnesota  facility. 
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Figure  6 


Pressure  profiles  for  various  chord  Reynolds  number  values  with  a  single  free 
stream  turbulence  intensity  (3%). 
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Pressure  profiles  for  various  free-stream  turbulence  intensity  values  with  a  single 
chord  Reynolds  number  (40,000). 
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Abstract 

The  VHDL-87  parser  written  in  Quintus  Prolog  by  Peter  Reintjes  is 
based  on  a  simplified  grammar  of  IEEE  Standard  1076-1987  of  VHDL 
given  by  Lipsett,  Schaefer  and  Ussery.  This  report  is  concerned  with  its 
upgrading  to  conform  to  the  IEEE  Standard  1076-1993  of  VHDL,  and 
subsequent  porting  to  SWI-Prolog  (Version  2.1.0)  available  in  the  public 
domain.  The  VHDL-93  parser  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  a  pretty 
printer,  and  is  being  used  for  implementing  a  query  system  to  browse  a 
VHDL-93  design  description.  The  parser  has  been  tested  against  VHDL- 
93  examples. 


Introduction 

VHDL  is  an  acronym  for  VHSIC  (Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuits)  Hard¬ 
ware  Description  Language  [1].  It  is  a  ^Tormal”  language  for  specifying,  doc¬ 
umenting,  and  communicating  hardware  designs  and  models  at  many  levels  of 
abstraction  ranging  from  the  behavioral  level  to  the  gate  level.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  can  also  be  used  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  circuit  via  simulation,  or  to 
synthesize  a  gate  level  description. 

As  the  hardware  designs  get  larger,  the  corresponding  VHDL  descriptions 
become  unwieldy.  To  access  and  organize  information  about  the  hardware  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  designs  (such  as  gates,  adders  etc)  and  the  software  components 
of  the  design  descriptions  (such  as  subprograms,  processes  etc),  we  need  an 
“intelligent  browser” .  This  can  be  created  by  assimilating  the  VHDL  descrip¬ 
tion  in  a  suitable  database,  and  then  querying  the  database  to  obtain  relevant 
information  about  the  hardware  and  the  software  components. 

The  goal  of  the  VHDL  parser  written  in  Prolog  by  Peter  Reintjes  [7]  is  to 
transform  a  VHDL  program  into  a  Prolog  term  representing  its  abstract  syntax. 
Once  this  term  is  asserted  into  the  Prolqg  database,  simple  Prolog  programs  can 
be  written  to  access  information  stored  in  it.  Furthermore,  the  abstract  syntax 
tree  can  in  fact  serve  as  the  basis  for  building  a  formatter/pretty  printer. 
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The  original  VHDL-87  parser  [7]  written  in  Quintus  Prolog  is  based  on  a 
simplified  grammar  of  IEEE  Standard  1076-1987  of  VHDL  [6].  This  report  is 
concerned  with: 

♦  The  upgrading  of  the  VHDL-87  parser  to  conform  to  the  IEEE  Standard 
1076-1993  of  VHDL  [4]. 

♦  The  porting  of  the  VHDL-93  parser  from  Quintus  Prolog  to  SWI-Prolog. 

♦  The  use  of  VHDL-93  parser  in  SWI-prolog  as  the  basis  for  a  design  query 
system  and  a  pretty  printer. 

The  SWI-Prolog  is  an  implementation  of  Prolog  designed  for  experiments 
with  logic  programming  [8].  It  provides  a  very  rich  environment  for  program 
development  which  includes  a  fast  compiler,  tools  for  profiling,  a  history  fa¬ 
cility,  and  mechanisms  for  flexible  integration  with  C,  command-line  editing, 
automatic  completion  of  atom  names,  automatic  loading  of  library  predicates, 
multi-argument  indexing  etc.  Furthermore,  it  is  available  in  the  public  domain 
(in  contrast  with  Quintus  Prolog).  This  makes  it  accessible  to  a  much  larger 
audience,  and  on  a  wider  variety  of  machines  (including  PCs). 


Discussion  of  the  Problem 

We  now  enumerate  the  errors  in  the  original  parser  and  the  extensions  required 
to  make  it  conform  to  IEEE  Std  1076-1993  of  VHDL.  We  also  mention  some  of 
the  problems  we  faced  in  porting  the  parser  from  Quintus  Prolog  to  SWI-Prolog. 
We  assume  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  [7]  (or  at  least  [6])  and  has  access 
to  [4]. 

Errors  in  Tokenizer 

The  VHDL-87  tokenizer  [7]  does  not  conform  to  IEEE  Standard  1076-1987  [3] 
as  follows. 

#  In  VHDL-87,  the  keywords  and  the  ordinary  identifiers  are  not  case- 
sensitive,  while  strings  are.  The  original  tokenizer  did  not  fully  implement 
this  aspect. 

•  The  based  literals  (numbers  in  base  2  to  16)  were  not  recognized. 
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♦  The  comments  at  the  end  of  a  program  file  caused  error. 

♦  Strings  and  extended  identifiers  were  permitted  to  contain  “non-tab-format- 
effectors” . 

♦  The  use  of  ticks  in  VEDL-S?  in  different  contexts,  such  as  heralding  an 
attribute  or  delimiting  a  character  literal,  poses  problems  to  the  tokenizer. 
For  instance,  constructions  such  as  character '( 'a' ) ,  a'b’c'd,  etc.  are 
tokenized  incorrectly.  (However,  the  intepretation  of  range  as  an  attribute 
or  as  a  keyword  has  been  dealt  with  correctly.) 

Extensions  to  Tokenizer 

The  IEEE  Standard  1076-1993  [4]  enriches  the  lexical  structure  of  the  language 
in  the  following  ways. 

♦  The  alphabet  has  been  extended  from  seven-bit  ASCII  to  ISO  eight-bit 
coded  character  set  (ISO  8859-1987). 

♦  Extended  identifiers  have  been  introduced  to  allow  identifiers  with  non- 
alphanumeric  characters.  These  identifiers  are  case-sensitive  (in  contrast 
with  ordinary  identifiers  and  keywords). 

Errors  in  Parser 

The  VHDL-87  parser  [7]  does  not  conform  to  IEEE  Standard  1076-1987  [3]  as 
follows.  (How’ever,  it  must  be  mentioned  here  that  the  original  parser  explicitly 
assumed  that  the  input  VHDL-program  is  syntactically  correct.) 

♦  The  original  VHDL-87  parser  incorrectly  permitted  all  possible  declar¬ 
ative  items  for  all  construct  types  (that  can  contain  declarations).  For 
instance,  it  permitted  subprograms  in  configuartion  statement,  attribute 
specifications  in  package  body  etc. 

♦  The  definition  of  interface  .element  imposes  constraints  on  the  mode, 
the  bus- type,  and  the  initialization  expression  based  on  the  object-class. 
The  original  parser  permitted  all  combinations. 

♦  The  original  parser  permits  the  names  of  entity,  configuration,  component, 
unit,  function  etc.  to  be  only  an  identifier  or  a  selected  name.  This  is  not 
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entirely  correct  because  it  does  not  accomodate  function  calls  such  as 
Clock ’Delayed’ Stable (T)  etc. 

•  It  incorrectly  allows  records  with  no  fields,  but  omits  zero-arity  function 
calls  and  incomplete  type  declarations. 

•  The  original  parser  does  not  enforce  restrictions  such  as  non-associativity 
of  nand,  nor,  and  or  ensure  proper  use  of  sign  in  expressions  like 
(  5  +  “  5  )  etc.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  permit  valid  strings  such  as 
(-abs4*2  +  8)etc.  which  contain  a  legal  sequence  of  unary  oper¬ 
ators. 

Extensions  to  Parser 

The  IEEE  Standard  1076-1993  [4]  extends  the  syntax  of  the  language  in  the 
following  ways.  (The  first  three  changes  contribute  to  the  orihogonaliiy  of  the 
language.) 

•  The  end  statements  are  now  more  uniform  in  that  they  may  optionally 
specify  the  construct  type  and  the  corresponding  identifier/label.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  end  entity  NAME,  end  package  body  NAME,  end  if  LABEL,  end 
function  NAME,  etc.  are  now  permited. 

•  The  use  of  keyword  is  is  more  consistent  in  VHDL-93.  For  instance, 
block  NAME  is,  component  NAME  is,  and  process  NAME  is  etc.  are  also 
permitted. 

•  The  use  of  labels  is  more  consistent  in  VHDL-93.  For  instance,  the  if 
statement  and  the  case  statement  can  have  a  label  now. 

•  VHDL-93  introduced  the  report  statement  that  is  actually  a  special  case 
of  the  assertion  statement  in  wide  use. 

•  VHLD-93  introduced  the  keywords  pure  and  impure  in  subprogram  dec¬ 
laration,  and  the  keyword  shared  in  variable  declaration. 

•  VHLD-93  introduced  the  keywords  inertial  and  reject  in  delay  mecha¬ 
nism  (in  signal  assignment  statement),  the  keyword  unaffected  in  wave¬ 
form,  and  the  keyword  postponed  in  concurrent  assertion  statement,  con¬ 
current  procedure  call  statement,  concurrent  signal  assignment,  process 
statement  etc. 
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♦  The  syntax  of  file  declarations  has  been  changed.  In  fact,  the  VHDL-87 
file  declarations  are  no  longer  compatible  with  the  VHDL-93  standard. 
Furthermore,  the  file  names  can  now  be  passed  as  parameters  to  subpro¬ 
grams. 

♦  The  generate  statement  now  has  an  optional  declaration. 

♦  The  clause  for  conditional-waveform  has  been  modified  to  accomodate 
waveform  when  condition-form  (that  is,  an  else-part  is  not  required). 

♦  VHDL-93  supports  group,  group  template  and  signature  constructs. 

♦  VHDL-93  generalizes  component_name  to  instantiated.unit  in  component 
instantiation  statement. 

♦  VHDL-93  introduces  the  shift  operators  and  the  shift  expressions. 

Differences  between  SWI-ProIog  and  Quintus  Prolog 

We  need  the  following  Quintus  Prolog  libraries  for  implementing  the  parser: 
library(basics),  library  (files),  library  (strings),  library  (math) ,  and 
library (ctypes).  In  particular,  we  need  to  import  append/3  and  member/2 
from  library(basics),  f ile_exists/l  from  library(f iles) ,  pow/3  from 
library  (math),  concat_atom/2  from  library(strings) ,  and  a  host  of  other 
character  classification  predicates  from  library(ctypes) .  Furthermore,  we  re¬ 
quire  the  built-in  peek_char/l  to  tokenize  the  tick  character  in  the  VHDL  input 
correctly. 

SWI-Prolog  supports  append/3,  member/2  and  concat_atom/2  predicates 
as  built-ins.  f ile_exists/l  predicate  of  Quintus  Prolog  is  the  same  as  the 
SWI-Prolog  built-in  exists  jEile/1,  while  the  pow/3  predicate  can  be  obtained 
using  the  built-in  exponentiation  operator  .  However,  the  SWI-Prolog  library 
ctypes  is  very  different  from  the  corresponding  library  in  Quintus  Prolog.  In 
particular,  it  seems  to  be  based  on  the  ASCII  character  set  instead  of  the  ISO 
eight-bit  coded  character  set  (ISO  8859-1987).  Furthermore,  SWI-Prolog  does 
not  support  the  built-in  peek-char/1. 


Methodology 

The  tokenizer  and  the  parser  has  been  modified  to  reflect  the  corrections  to  the 
original  parser  and  to  incorporate  changes  to  meet  the  VHDL-93  standard.  To 
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avoid  unnecessary  repetition  we  describe  only  a  few  important  changes  to  the 
parser  in  detail  here. 

Changes  to  Tokenizer 

The  tokenizer  code  was  substantially  revised  to  overcome  the  problems  stated 
above.  Here,  we  discuss  only  the  tick  problem,  in  detail. 

The  handling  of  ticks  in  VHDL  is  relatively  complex.  This  is  because, 
ticks  can  occur  in  several  different  contexts  that  can  ^hnteract”  in  compli¬ 
cated  ways,  as  explained  below.  A  single  tick  can  be  used  as  a  separator  in  a 
qualified  expression  (such  as  typename^  (value))  and  in  attribute  names  (such 
as  prefix  ^attribute).  A  pair  of  ticks  can  be  used  as  delimiters  in  charac¬ 
ter  literals.  Given  these  facts,  the  lexical  analysis  of  constructions  such  as 
character  ^  range  of  range^a’to’b\  and  "or"^A’B  (bor¬ 

rowed  from  internet  postings  of  Joerg  Lohse  and  Jacques  Rouillard  and  [5]) 
becomes  rather  involved.  However,  the  following  disambiguation  rule  (adapted 
from  Gary  Beihl’s  posting  on  the  internet)  can  be  used  to  guide  the  tokenizer: 

A  tick  begins  a  character  literal  if  and  only  if  the  previous  token  is 
not  a,  non- keyword  identifier  or  attribute  name  or  a  close  paren  or  a 
string  literal  and  there  is  a  matching  tick  to  terminate  the  character 
literal  exactly  two  characters  ahead  in  the  input  stream.  In  other 
cases,  the  tick  can  either  flag  a  potential  attribute  designator  or  is 
a  token  by  itself. 

To  implement  this  rule  we  need  to  know  the  previous  token  type  and  have  the 
ability  to  peek  one  character  ahead  (in  addition  to  the  one  lookahead  we  already 
have  in  the  tokenizer).  The  VHDL-93  parser  compiled  for  SUN-3/SUN OS-4.1 
handles  the  “quirky”  examples  involving  ticks  satisfactorily,  while  the  VHDL-93 
parser  compiled  for  MIPS/Ultrix  and  VAX/Ultrix  does  not.  This  is  because,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  underlying  Quintus  Prolog  implementation  does  not  support 
the  built-in  peek^char/1.  In  summary,  with  the  additional  “peeking”  capability, 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  tokenizer  an  independent  module  of  the  parser. 

Changes  to  Parser 

The  original  parser  code  has  been  revised  to  reflect  the  “cosmetic”  changes  and 
new  additions  made  to  upgrade  VHDL-87  to  VHDL-93,  as  explained  before.  In 
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particular,  parsing  of  expressions  will  be  completely  redone  to  enforce  restric¬ 
tions  such  as  non-associativity  of  najid,  nor,  and  **,  and  to  ensure  proper  use 
of  sign  in  expressions  like  (-  5  +  5  ). 

Overall,  we  observed  that  the  performance  of  the  VHDL-93  parser  degraded 
somewhat  on  the  available  VHDL-87  test  suite,  compared  to  the  original  parser. 

Porting  to  SWI-Prolog 

As  explained  earlier,  the  following  important  changes  were  made  in  porting  the 
parser  code  from  Quintus  Prolog  to  SWI-Prolog:  Addition  of  the  built-in  pred¬ 
icate  peek_char/l  and  the  porting  of  the  Prolog  library  ctypes  designed  for 
the  eight-bit  coded  character  set  ISO  8859-1987.  Furthermore,  we  encountered 
other  small  incompatibility  problems  (such  as  built-in  atom_chars/2  being  ab¬ 
sent  from  SWI-Prolog  etc). 

Implementing  a  Pretty  Printer 

The  parser  takes  as  input  a  VHDL-93  design  entity  and  transforms  it  into  a 
syntax  tree.  The  pretty  printer  we  have  implemented  takes  this  syntax  tree  and 
outputs  a  ‘‘nicely”  formatted  VHDL-93  program  text.  The  formatted  output 
improves  readability  by  making  clear  the  logical  structure  of  the  programs,  and 
by  imposing  a  “uniform  look”  on  the  programs. 

Implementing  a  Design  Query  System 

VHDL  descriptions  of  nontrivial  hardware  circuits  are  large.  To  access  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  organization  and  the  architecture  of  the  hardware  design,  we 
create  a  Prolog  database  from  the  VHDL  description,  and  then  query  it  using 
simple  Prolog  programs.  For  example,  the  syntax  tree  constructed  by  the  parser 
can  be  assimilated  into  Prolog,  and  queried  to  verify  or  to  determine  the  type 
and  the  number  of  subcomponents  of  a  component.  The  same  technique  can 
also  be  used  to  obtain  relevant  information  about  the  software  components.  Ms. 
Laura  Debrock,  who  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Compuetr  Sci¬ 
ence  at  Wright  State  University,  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  such  a  design 
query  system  as  a  part  of  her  Master’s  thesis  [2].  Furthermore,  we  also  plan 
to  investigate  building  a  graphical  user  interface  based  on  TCL/TK  to  make 
the  system  easy  to  use.  In  particular,  we  are  looking  at  modifying  the  code 
distributed  with  BinProlog  to  create  an  interface. 
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Public  Access  to  the  System  via  Internet 

The  appendix  that  follows  describes  the  detailed  design  and  implementation  of 
the  VHDL-93  parser  and  pretty-printer  in  SWI-Prolog.  The  design  document 
and  the  Prolog  code  is  available  for  anonymous  FTP  from  Wright  State  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  host  ftp.cs.wright.edu  in  the  directory  pub/vhdl  as  compressed  files; 
VHDL93-SWI.tar.Z  and  VHDL98-SWLREADME. 
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1.1  introduction 

This  technical  report  describes  the  implementation  of  a  VHDL-93  Parser  in  Prolog.  The  original 
VHDL-87  parser  written  in  Quintus  Prolog  and  the  report  are  due  to  Peter  Reintjes  (then  at 
Microelectronics  Center  of  North  Carolina,  Reasearch  Triangle  Park).  This  parser  has  been 
revised  to  conform  to  the  IEEE  1076-1993  standard  of  VHDL  and  ported  to  SWI-Prolog  by  the 
first  author.  A  machine  readable  version  of  this  parser  is  also  available  from  the  author  upon 
request. 

The  SWI-Prolog  is  an  implementation  of  Prolog  designed  for  experiments  with  logic  program¬ 
ming.  It  provides  a  very  rich  environment  for  program  development  and  is  available  in  the 
public  domain.  (It  can  be  downloaded  from  “swi.psy.uva.nl:;/pub/SWI-Prolog”  using  anony¬ 
mous  FTP). 

The  entire  VHDL-93  parser  is  implemented  in  a  little  over  2000  lines  (about  1000  clauses)  of 
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The  entire  VHDL-93  parser  is  implemented  in  a  little  over  2000  lines  (about  1000  clauses)  of 
Prolog,  thus  making  it  between  one  tenth  and  one  fifth  the  size  of  other  vHDL  implementations. 
This  demonstrates  vividly  that  complex  VLSI  systems  will  not  require  millions  of  lines  of  code 
if  they  are  described  at  an  appropriate  level  of  abstraction. 

This  parser  can  become  the  basis  of  a  wide  variety  of  tools  which  require  input  in  the  VHDL 
language.  In  particular,  the  original  VHDL-87  parser  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  soft¬ 
ware  components  for  schematic  entry,  logic  synthesis,  and  a  universal  hardware  description 
language  translator.  Both  VHDL-93  parser  and  the  original  VHDL-87  parser  make  no  semantic 
consistency  checks  on  the  VHDL  that  they  read,  and  only  require  that  the  VHDL  program 
be  syntactically  correct.  However,  these  parsers  do  detect  both  lexical  and  syntax  errors. 
Furthermore,  the  VHDL-93  parser  generates  reasonable  messages  for  lexical  errors. 

This  implementation  will  also  be  useful  to  VLSI/CAD  developers  who  are  not  using  Prolog 
because  this  implementation  of  the  VHDL  grammar  contains  corrections  and  clarifications  that 
other  textual  specifications  have  omitted. 

For  example,  a  direct  implementation  of  the  grammar  given  in  VHDL:  Hardware  Description 
and  Design,  (Kluwer  Academic  Press,  1989)  (Authors:  Lipsett,  Schaefer  and  Ussery)  would 
contain: 

•  Left- recursive  rules  which  would  require  special  code  to  guard  against  infinite  recursion,  and 
even  then  could  increase  the  running  time  exponentially. 

•  Overlapping  rules,  requiring  arbitrarily  large  look-ahead  buffering. 

•  Incorrect  grammar  rules. 

Since  some  readers  of  a  grammar  specification  will  be  charged  with  the  task  of  implementing 
a  parser,  it  would  be  nice  if  they  could  trust  the  specification.  In  the  original  VHDL-87  parser, 
all  left- recursive  rules  have  been  translated  into  right-recursions  and  overlapping  rules  have 
been  combined  to  eliminate  look-ahead.  However,  the  original  parser  does  not  recognize  based 
literals  and  does  not  handle  ticks  (’)  correctly.  Furthermore,  it  vastly  improves  the  parsing  of 
operators,  though  it  is  not  entirely  “correct”.  The  current  parser  attempts  to  remedy  these 
problems,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  VHDL-93.  But  most  importantly,  this  “specification”  in 
Prolog  is  actually  an  executable  program  which  has  succesfully  parsed  a  number  of  VHDL  files, 
an  exercise  which  flushed  out  errors  in  the  grammar  rules. 


Programming  Methodology 

This  document  was  produced  using  the  TgX  typesetting  system.  These  T5X  source-files  also 
contain  the  Prolog  code  for  the  VHDL-93  parser.  Running  the  filter  program  texcode  (included 
in  the  distribution)  on  these  files  will  produce  the  Prolog  source  files.  If  modifications  are  made 
to  this  parser,  they  should  be  made  to  the  T^X  files,  thus  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
relationship  between  the  documentation  and  the  code. 


Data  Structures 

The  parser  builds  a  simple  parse-tree  reflecting  the  structure  of  the  VHDL  grammar  rules.  Once 
in  this  internal  form,  this  description  can  be  simulated,  translated  into  other  high-level  circuit 
description  languages,  or  interrogated  by  Prolog  queries. 

Since  there  are  many  optional  constructs  in  VHDL,  the  naive  parse  will  frequently  contain  the 
atom  null  when  an  optional  structure  is  missing.  Alternatively,  when  the  optional  item  is  a 
list  of  objects,  a  simple  nil  list  ([])  may  appear.  The  parse  tree  would  be  much  simpler  if 
missing  optional  items  caused  the  creation  of  slightly  different  terms.  For  example,  if  term/5 
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has  three  optional  sub-units  which  are  frequently  missing,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  substitute 
a  new  version,  term/2  when  all  three  are  missing.  Thus,  frequent  occurrences  of: 

term(null , null ,  Value , Name ,  []) 

could  be  replaced  by: 

term (Value, Name) 

The  current  implementation  maintains  the  verbose  version  of  the  parse  tree  for  the  following 
reasons: 

•  The  VHDL  grammar  rules  are  simpler  if  only  one  form  of  term  is  constructed.  Rules  for  large 
structures  can  ignore  whether  or  not  sub-structures  are  being  constructed. 

•  If  the  optimization  described  above  is  made,  parse  tree  transformations  must  contain  additional 
rules  to  handle  the  multiple  forms  of  each  data  structure. 

•  Finally,  if  needed,  an  optimizing  filter  can  be  easily  built  as  shown  below. 


optimize  ([] ,  [])  . 

optimize([HlT] ,  [OHIOT])  optimize  (H,  OH) ,  optimize(T,NT)  . 

optimize (term (null, null, Value, Name, []), term (Value, Name)) . 
opt imize(term2 (null, null, X) ,term2(X) ) . 


optimize (Tree, New) 

Tree  =. .  [FlArgs], 
optimize (Args , OArgs ) , 
New  =. .  [F I OArgs] . 


The  VHDL  Grammar 

The  original  VHDL-87  parser  written  by  Peter  Reintjes  is  based  upon  the  grammar  in  the 
appendix  of  VHDL:  Hardware  Description  and  Design,  (Kluwer  Academic  Press,  1989)  (Au¬ 
thors:  Lipsett,  Schaefer  and  Ussery).  According  to  the  authors,  this  grammar  is  simpler  than 
the  official  definition  in  the  IEEE  Standard,  but  is  functionally  equivalent.  Whereever  there  has 
been  a  departure,  we  have  tried  to  patch  things  up.  The  DCG  rules  in  the  original  VHDL-87 
report  are  numbered  to  coincide  with  the  grammar  rules  in  the  book.  Here  too,  we  maintain 
the  old  numbering  scheme,  except  that  the  new  rules  have  been  given  a  rule  number  followed 
by  a  letter  tag  to  indicate  the  point  of  insertion. 


1.2  Reading  this  Document 

A  full  appreciation  of  this  report  requires  at  least  a  reading  knowledge  of  Prolog,  although 
most  of  the  grammar  rules  are  only  slightly  more  complex  than  a  standard  BNF  description. 
In  particular,  a  casual  reader  should  probably  not  waste  time  on  the  section  describing  the 
tokenizer. 

The  names  of  predicates  and  terms  are  defined  by  the  principle  functor  followed  by  a  slash  and 
the  arity  (number  of  arguments).  Thus,  the  term  name(A,B)  is  described  as:  name/2.  The 
names  of  Definite  Clause  Grammar  (DCG)  rules,  which  are  transformed  into  Prolog  predicates 
with  additional  arguments,  are  given  names  in  the  form:  vhdl_prefix//l,  alluding  to  the 
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fact  that  the  actual  arity  of  the  resulting  predicate  is  different  from  the  DCG  arity.  Thus,  the 
name  vhdl_prefix//l  describes  a  DCG  rule  with  arity  equal  to  one,  which  translates  into  the 
Prolog  predicate  vhdl_pre fix/3,  which  has  an  arity  of  three. 


1.3  Calling  the  Parser 

The  goal  vhdl_read(^ Filename O  directs  the  parser  to  read  an  VHDL  description  from  the 
file  named  Filename,  vhdl  or  Filename .vhd  and  store  it  in  the  database  as  a  design_unit/2 
term.  This  top-level  goal  to  read  an  VHDL  file  is  given  below. 

vhdl_read (Name) 

file_path (Name, File) , 
exists_file(File) , 
see(File) , 

vhdl_get_token_line (Tokens) , 
vhdl_design_units (Tokens) , 
seen. 

There  can  be  any  number  of  design  units  in  a  file.  The  following  predicate  will  terminate  when 
it  successfully  reads  an  empty  token  line.  This  will  occur  when  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
file.  This  version  prints  an  asterisk  on  standard  output  after  reading  each  design  unit. 

vhdl_design_units( [] )  !. 

vhdl_design_units (Tokens) 

vhdl_design_unit (Design , Tokens , []) , 

!,  write(’*’) ,ttyflush, 
assert (Design) , 
vhdl _get_token_line (Next) , 
vhdl_design_units(Next) . 

The  predicate  vhdl_get_token_line/l  reads  in  tokens  up  to  a  semicolon.  The  list  of  tokens 
it  returns  does  not  include  the  semi-colon  itself,  so  it  does  not  appear  in  any  grammar  rules. 

The  rest  of  this  document  is  a  bottom-up  tour  of  the  parser,  beginning  with  the  tokenizer. 
Normally,  a  tokenizer  is  uninteresting,  but  it  is  helpful  to  be  familiar  with  the  primitive  tokens 
before  reading  the  grammar  rules. 
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The  Tokenizer 


2.1  Lexical  Analysis 

Prolog  clauses  are  a  good  way  to  represent  finite-state  machines,  which  in  turn  are  the  best  way 
to  construct  lexical  analysers  or  tokenizers.  The  basic  strategy  used  here  is  to  read  a  character 
and  use  it  as  the  first  argument  to  a  predicate  which  has  clauses  for  each  particular  case  of 
interest.  First-argument  indexing  causes  this  to  operate  with  the  efficiency  of  a  case  statement. 
Since  nearly  all  commercial  Prologs  have  first  argument  indexing,  we  can  practically  consider 
it  to  be  part  of  the  language. 

VHDL-87  is  based  on  ISO  seven-bit  coded  character  set  (ISO  646-1983),  while  VHDL-93  is 
based  on  ISO  eight-bit  coded  character  set  (ISO  8859-1987).  So  the  Prolog  predicate  get/1 
that  returns  a  non-layout  character  needs  to  be  redefined  as  g_get/l  as  follows.  (The  ISO 
character  set  processing  predicates  used  here  are  defined  in  the  Quintus  Prolog  library  called 
ctypes.) 

f  g-get(-Char)  returns  the  next  graphic  (non-control,  non-blank) 

/,  character  on  the  input.  If  end_of_file  then  return  —1. 

g-get (Char)  : - 

repeat,  getO(Char),  (is_graph(Char)  ;  is_endfile(Char)),!. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  things  about  VHDL  is  that  while  keywords  and  (ordinary)  identifiers  are 
^^^^■insensitive,  all  other  strings  must  have  their  case  preserved.  Unfortunately,  this  means  that 
not  only  do  BEGIN  and  begin  have  to  be  recognized  as  the  same  token,  but  so  do  Begin, 
BeGin,  begiN,  begIN,  and  all  other  permutations.  So  we  introduce  additional  predicates 
c_getO/l  to  normalize  letters  to  their  lower  case  equivalents. 

Z  c_getO(-Char)  returns  the  next  character  on  the  input  converting 
%  an  upper  case  letter  to  the  corresponding  lower  case  one. 

c_getO(CharLow)  :- 

getO(Char) ,  to_lower(Char,CharLow) . 
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2.2  Representing  Characters 

We  will  define  the  tokenizer  from  the  bottom-up,  starting  with  the  test  for  the  space  characters 
and  the  format  effectors. 

blank (32) .  /*  Space  */ 

blank (160).  /*  NBSP  */ 


format_effector(9).  /*  Horizontal  Tab  */ 

format_effector(X)  non_tab_format_effector(X).  /*  others  */ 


non_tab_format_effector(10) . 
non_tab_format_effector(ll) . 
non_tab_format_effector(12) . 
non_tab_format_effector(13) . 


/*  Line  Feed  */ 

/*  Vertical  Tab  */ 

/*  Form  Feed  */ 

/*  Carriage  Return  */ 


These  characters  are  defined  by  the  decimal  value  of  their  ISO(ASCII)  codes.  For  all  other 
characters,  we  will  use  the  the  “zero-quote”  notation,  which  allows  us  to  type  the  characters 
as  they  normally  appear. 

In  Quintus  Prolog,  an  integer  followed  immediately  by  a  single  quote  directs  the  Prolog  parser 
to  interpret  the  next  string  as  a  number  in  that  base.  Thus,  2’1010  is  equivalent  to  the 
decimal  number  ten,  and  16 ’Of  is  the  decimal  number  fifteen.  As  an  extension  to  this  syntax, 
a  preceding  integer  of  zero  tells  the  system  that  the  next  object  is  a  character  and  we  want  the 
value  of  its  ISO(ASCII)  code.  This  would  not  have  worked  well  in  the  case  above  for  the  space 
and  the  format  effector  characters,  since  they  are  invisible  in  most  text  editors.  For  that  reason 
we  use  the  ISO(ASCII)  codes  32,9,  10  etc.  For  the  other  characters,  we  will  use  the  more 
readable  form  O’a,  O’b,  O’*  etc.  However,  if  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  single  character,  but 
want  a  list  of  characters,  we  can  do  better  than  r  O^a,  O’b,  O’c,  O-’d  J  by  typing  "abed". 
There  is  no  special  string  datatype  in  Quintus  Prolog,  so  this  quoted  string  of  characters  is  just 
another  way  of  representing  a  list  of  IS0( ASCII)  codes. 


2.3  How  the  Tokenizer  Works 

The  token  recognizer  is  a  “look-ahead”  predicate  vhdl_get_token/3  that  expects  the  current 
character  as  its  first  argument.  This  results  in  a  direct  call  to  the  appropriate  clause  (based  on 
the  character  value)  in  Prologs  which  use  first  argument  indexing.  In  particular,  the  predicate 
vhdl_get_t oken(+LookAheadCh ,  -Token ,  -NextCh)  is  always  invoked  with  LookAheadCh  in¬ 
stantiated  with  a  character  that  can  start  a  token,  and  it  always  returns  the  token  starting 
with  LookAheadCh  in  Token  and  the  character  following  the  token  in  NextCh.  To  be  precise, 
LookAheadCh  can  be  instantiated  with  a  (non-blank)  graphic  character  except  the  characters 
in  that  can  never  start  a  valid  token  and 

the  characters  in  that  need  special  treatment  as  explained  later  (see  clauses 

for  vhdl_get_token_line/3). 

Each  token  or  lexical  element  is  either  a  delimiter,  an  operator,  an  identifier  (which  may  be 
a  reserved  word),  an  abstract  literal  (number),  a  character  literal,  a  string  literal,  a  bit  string 
literal,  or  a  comment.  The  VHDL-93  (simple  and  compound)  operators  are  handled  by  the 
next  set  of  clauses,  only  two  of  which  are  shown  explicitly  here. 

vhdl_get_token(0’<,T,NC)  !,  getO(C2),  vhdl_operator(0’<,C2,T,NC) . 

vhdl_get_token(0’=,T,NC)  !,  getO(C2),  vhdl_operator(0’=,C2,T,NC) . 
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Note  that  the  minus  sign  in  VHDL-93  can  begin  a  comment,  or  an  (unary  or  binary) 
operator.  We  handle  separately  because  the  comment  string  is  stripped  off  by  the  tokenizer, 
while  the  operator  contributes  a  token  to  the  parser. 

Leading  digits  indicate  that  we  are  parsing  an  abstract  literal.  The  abstract  literals  come  in 
two  flavors  —  the  decimal  literals  (numbers  in  base  10)  and  the  based  literals  (numbers  in  base 
2  to  16).  Note  that  the  sign  and  the  magnitude  of  a  number  are  recognized  as  two  separate 
tokens.  Irrespective  of  whether  the  abstract  literal  represents  a  real  number  or  an  integer,  the 
token  returned  is  number  (Value).  In  particular,  no  check  has  been  made  to  enforce  positive 
exponents  for  integers. 


%vhdl_abs_lit  (+Base_or_first_digit,+Digit_or_delimiter,  -Token,  -Next_Ch) 


vhdl_get_token(0’0,  T,C) 
vhdl_get_token (0’1,T,C) 
vhdl_get_token  (0’2,T,C) 


,  getO(C2),  vhdl_get_number(C2,R,  [O’OfR]  ,T,C)  . 
,  getO(C2),  vhdl_abs_lit(l,C2,T,C) . 

,  getO(C2),  vhdl_abs_lit(2,C2,T,C)  . 


The  code  for  vhdl_get_number/5,  vhdl_abs_lit/4  and  other  predicates  for  recognizing 
abstract  literals  (both  decimal  and  based  literals)  is  not  shown  in  detail  because  while  it  is 
complex,  it  is  also  rather  uninteresting.  Interested  persons  are  encouraged  to  look  at  the 
source  code.  Note  that  the  original  VHDL-87  parser  recognized  only  decimal  literals,  and  did 
not  handle  based  literals. 

And  now,  we  recognize  the  remaining  punctuation  characters.  These  are  the  single  characters 
which  are  not  considered  as  operators  (though  they  could  have  been  handled  by  that  rule).  Note 
that  we  do  not  need  to  consider  ^ ’  ’  ’  and  blank  characters  because  of  the  precondition  on 
vhdl_get_token  call  (satisfied  by  the  invocation  context). 

vhdl_get_token  (O’ , , ’ , ’ ,C)  ! ,  g_get (C) . 

vhdl_get_token(0 ’(,’(’  ,C)  /,  g_get(C). 

vhdl_get_token(0’) , ’  ,C)  !,  g_get  (C)  . 

vhdl_get _token(0 ,C)  !,  g_get  (C). 

vhdl_get_token(0 ,C)  I,  g_get  (C). 

The  string  literals  and  the  VHDL-93  extended  identifiers  are  recognized  as  follows.  (The  original 
VHDL-87  parser  did  not  recognize  strings  with  embedded  double  quotes.) 

vhdl_get_token  (O’  " ,string(Cs)  ,NC) 

!,  getO(C) ,  read_to_next_double_quote(C,Cs ,NC) . 

vhdl_get_token  (0’\,  identifier(T) ,  NC)  :  - 

/ ,  getO(C) ,  read_to_next_backslash(C,Cs,NC) , 

(  Cs  =  ->  true  ;  lex_warning(empty_id)  ), 

name  (T,  [0  ’  \  ICs] )  . 

Finally,  the  remaining  clause  handles  all  tokens  which  begin  with  an  alphabetic  character 
(including  the  non-ASCII  alphabetic  ones).  With  first  argument  indexing,  the  call  to  this 
predicate  comes  directly  here  if  the  look-ahead  character  is  not  one  handled  above.  Note  the 
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use  of  case  conversion  predicates  to  normalize  the  identifier  names. 

vhdl_get_token(C,T,NC) 

(is_alpha(C)  -> 

(  to_lower(C,CL) , 
c_getO(C2) , 

vhdl_get_token_aux(C2 ,CL,T,NC)  ) 

;  lex_error(illegal_char,C)  ). 

vhdl_get_token_aux(0  ^ " ,CL, T,NC) 

! ,  get_bit_string_lit_quotes (CL ,T , NC) . 

vhdl_get_token_aux(0  ’%,CL,T,  NC)  :  - 

/ ,  get_bit_string_lit_percent(CL,T,NC) . 

vhdl_get_token_aux(C2  ,CL,T,NC) 

get_id_chars(C2 ,Cs ,NC) , 
name (Token , [CL  I Cs] ) , 

T  =  identifier (Token) . 

All  identifier  tokens  are  temporarily  tagged  with  identifier/1.  This  tag  has  been  introduced 
for  efficient  branching  and  correct  recognition  of  character  literals  and  attributes  as  explained 
later.  This  tag  is  stripped  off  when  the  token  is  passed  to  the  parser. 

Now,  we  define  the  get_id_chars/3  predicate  to  read  an  identifier  after  the  first  character 
has  been  read.  Note  that  both  reserved  words  and  ordinary  identifiers  are  treated  similarly. 

%  is_csym/l  is  true  of  Ch  if  Ch  is  a  letter,  digit  or  underscore . 

%  successive  underscores  permitted  (language  design  issue) 

get_id_chars(C,Cs ,NC) 
is_csym(C)  -> 

(  c_getO(C2),  get_id_chars(C2,CCs,NC) ,  Cs  =  [CiCCs]  ) 

;  Cs  =  [],  NC  =  C. 


The  bit  string  literals  are  recognized  as  follows. 

get_bit_string_lit_quotes(Base ,bit_string(Val) ,NC) 

getO(C) ,  read_to_next_double_quote(C,BinStr,NC) , 
vhdl_scan_constant (BinStr,Base, Val) . 

get _bit_string_lit_percent  (Base ,  bit_string(Val)  ,NC) 

get 0(C) ,  read_to_next_percent (C,BinStr, NC) , 
vhdl_scan_constant (BinStr, Base, Val) . 

vhdl_scan_constant([] ,_,[]) . 

vhdl_scan_constant ( [C / Cs] , Base , RV)  :  - 
cbar_value (Base , C, StrV) , 
vhdl_scan_constant (Cs,Base,NV) , 
append(StrV,NV,RV)  . 

char_value(0^b,C,StrV)  binary_value(C,StrV)  . 

char_value(0’o,C,StrV)  octal_value(C,StrV)  . 

char_value(0’x,C,StrV)  hex_value(C,StrV) . 
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binary_value(0’0,"0")  !.  binary _value(0’l,"l")  !. 

binary _value(C,_)  lex_error(illegal_digit ,C ,2) . 


octal_value(0’0,"000")  ! 

octal_value(0’2,"010"')  ! 

octal_valne(0’4,"100")  ! 

octal_value(0’6,"110")  / 

octal_value(C,_)  lex. 


bex_value(0’0, "0000") 
bex_value(0’2,  "0010") 
bex_value(0’4, "0100") 
bex_value(0’6,"0110") 
bex_value(0’8,"1000") 
bex_value(0’A,"1010") 
bex_value(0’C,"1100") 
bex_value(0’E,"1110") 
bex_value(0’a,"1010") 
bex_value(0’c, "1100") 
bex_value(0-’e,  "1110") 
bex_value(C,_)  lex. 


octal_value(0’ 1 , "001")  !. 

octal_value(0^3,”011")  1. 

octal_value(0^5, "101")  !. 

octal_value(0’7, "111")  !. 

error(illegal_digit ,C ,8) . 

bex_valne(0’ 1,"0001")  !. 

bex_value(0’3,"0011")  !. 

bex_value(0’5,"0101")  !. 

bex_value(0’7, "0111")  !. 

bex_value(0’9,"1001") 
bex_value(0’B,"1011")  /. 

bex_value(0’D,"1101")  !. 

bex_val\ie(0’F ,"1111")  !. 

bex_value(0’b,"1011")  !. 

bex_valueCO-’d,  "1101")  !. 

bex_value(0’f ,"1111")  !. 

■or(illegal_digit ,C,  16)  . 


The  predicate  called  when  the  comment  characters  ( — )  are  recognized  consumes  the  rest  of 
the  current  line.  If  this  parser  is  used  as  part  of  a  translation  system,  this  must  be  changed  to 
preserve  comments  so  that  they  can  be  reproduced  in  the  output  description. 


vbdl_consume(C)  non_tab_format_effector(C),  !.  %  end-of-line 

vbdl_consume(_)  getO(C),  vbdl_consume(C) . 


The  following  list  of  reserved  words  is  used  to  generate  a  set  of  facts  representing  tables 
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vhdl_reserved/3,  vhdl_keyword/l  and  vhdl_token/l  (see  appendix). 


’Reserved  Words ’ (vbdl , 

[abs,  access,  after,  alias,  all,  and, 
architecture,  array,  assert,  attribute, 
begin,  block,  body,  buffer,  bus, 
case,  component,  configuration,  constant, 
disconnect,  downto, 
else,  elsif,  end,  entity,  exit, 
file,  for,  function, 
generate,  generic,  group,  guarded, 
if,  impure,  in,  inertial,  inout,  is, 
label,  library,  linkage,  literal,  loop, 
map,  mod, 

nand,  new,  next,  nor,  not,  null, 
of,  on,  open,  or,  others,  out, 
package,  port,  postponed,  procedure, 
process,  pure, 

range,  record,  register,  rem,  report, 

return,  rol,  ror, 

select,  severity,  signal, 

shared,  sla,  sll,  sra,  srl,  subtype, 

then,  to,  transport,  type, 

unaffected,  units,  until,  use, 

variable, 

wait,  when,  while,  with. 


xnor,  xor, 

’I’, 

) / )  ’ /=}  >  •  >  } •=> 


\  9  y  9  9  9 

t oken  (number) , 


9  '^9  ^9  9 

)  }  )  r 7  }i } 

9  9  L  9  J  9 

token (string) ,  token (bit_string) , 


token (char)]) . 


This  includes  four  special  token  terms  which  are  created  by  the  tokenizer  and  must  be  treated 
as  language  tokens  by  the  grammar. 

Finally,  here  are  the  rules  for  single/double  character  operators  recognized  by  the  tokenizer. 


vhdl_operator(0’*,0’*, ’**’ ,NC)  !,  getO(NC) . 

vhdl_operator(0’* ,  C,  C)  !. 

vhdl_operat or (0’/,0 ,NC)  !,  getO(NC) . 

vhdl_operator(0’/,  C,  ’/’,  C)  !. 

vhdl_operator(0’ : ,0 ,NC)  !,  getO(NC) . 

vhdl_operator(0’ : ,  C,  C)  !. 

vhdl_operator(0’<,0’=, ’<=’ ,NC)  !,  getO(NC). 

vhdl_operator(0’<,0’>, ’<>’ ,NC)  !,  getO(NC) . 

vhdl_operator(0’<,  C,  ’<’,€)  !. 

vhdl_operator(0’>,0’=, ’>=’ ,NC)  !,  getO(NC) . 

vhdl_operator(0’>,  C,  ’>’,€)  !. 

vhdl_operator(0’=,0’>,  ’=>’  ,NC)  !,  getO(NC) . 

vhdl_operat or (0’=,0 ,NC)  !,  getO(NC). 

vhdl_operator(0’=,  C,  ’=’ ,  C) . 

%  clauses  for  +,  -,  &,  and  I  not  needed 
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2.4  Reading  Lines  of  Tokens 


Finally,  we  come  a  full  circle  to  the  predicate  mentioned  in  the  first  section,  the  token  line 
reader.  The  vhdl_get_token_line/l  predicate  will  read  tokens  up  to  a  semi-colon,  or  end- 
of-file.  This  predicate  calls  vhdl_get_token_line/3  with  a  blank  look-ahead  character.  The 
mode  argument  required  for  appropriate  handling  of  ticks  is  explained  later. 

vhdl_get_token_line(Liiie)  :~ 

vhdl_get_token_line(0’  ,charlit_mode,Line) . 


The  vhdl_get_token_line/3  predicate  does  the  actual  work  by  indexing  on  the  look-ahead 
character  when  it  is  either  a  semicolon,  a  blank,  a  dash/minus,  a  tick,  the  end-of-file  indicator, 
or  a  normal  character.  Basically,  vhdl_get_token_line/3  reads  over  all  the  characters  on 
the  input  that  do  not  contribute  to  a  token  (such  as  blanks,  comments  etc),  and  then  invokes 
vhdl_get_token/3  to  read  a  token.  The  dash/minus  and  the  tick  need  special  treatment  The 
fhaifcters  ‘  can  never  start  a  valid 

VHDL-93  token,  and  so,  cause  error. 


vhdl_get_token_line (-!,_,[])  !.  %  end-of-file 

vhdl_get_token_line(0> ; :-  !.  %  end  of  VHDL  statement 


vhdl_get_token_line(0 ’ - ,Mode , Tokens)  :- 
get 0 (NO, 

(  (NC  ==  0’-) 

->  (getO(Ch) ,  vhdl_consume(Ch) ,  getO(Next) , 
vhdl_get_token_line  (Next , Mode,  Tokens )  ) 

;  (vhdl_get_token_line(NC ,  charlit_mode,  Ts) , 

Tokens  =  [’-’iTs]  ) 

). 

This  clause  handles  comments  correctly.  The  original  VHDL-87  parser  would  give  an  error  if 
the  program  file  ended  with  a  comment  because  it  did  not  treat  this  case  separately. 

The  handling  of  ticks  in  Ada-based  languages  is  relatively  complex.  This  is  because  ticks  can 
occur  in  several  different  contexts  that  can  “interact”  in  complicated  ways  as  explained  below. 
A  single  tick  can  be  used  as  a  separator  in  a  qualified  expression  (such  as  typename’  (value)), 
and  in  attribute  names  (such  as  prefix ’attribute).  A  pair  of  ticks  can  be  used  as  delimiters 
in  character  literals.  Given  these  facts,  the  lexical  analysis  of  constructions  such  as  charac- 
ter’(’a’),  A’B’C,  T’range  of  range’ a’to’b’,  and  ’5  (borrowed  from  internet  postings  of 

Joerg  Lohse  and  Jacques  Rouillard)  becomes  rather  involved.  However,  the  following  disam¬ 
biguation  rule  (adapted  from  Gary  Beihl’s  posting  on  the  internet)  can  be  used  to  guide  the 
tokenizer: 

A  tick  begins  a  character  literal  if  and  only  if  the  previous  token  %s  not  a  non-keyword 
identifier  or  attribute  name  or  a  close  paren  or  a  string  literal  and  there  is  a  matching 
tick  to  terminate  the  character  literal  exactly  two  characters  ahead  in  the  input  stream.  In 
other  cases,  the  tick  can  either  flag  a  potential  attribute  designator  or  is  a  token  by  itself. 

To  implement  this  rule,  we  need  to  know  the  previous  token  type  and  have  the  ability  to 
peek  one  character  ahead  (in  addition  to  the  one  lookahead  we  already  have  in  the  tokenizer). 
The  information  about  the  previous  token  is  captured  by  the  mode  argument.  In  particular, 
vhdl_get_token_line/3  “operates"  in  one  of  two  —  charlit_mode  or  attr_mode  —  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  or  not  it  should  expect  a  character  literal  after  a  tick.  In  summary,  with 
the  additional  “peeking”  capability,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  tokenizer  (lexical  analyzer)  an 
independent  module  of  the  parser. 

In  this  report,  we  have  not  shown  the  code  for  handling  tricky  cases  involving  ticks,  but  the 
interested  reader  can  peek  at  the  source  code  for  the  details. 
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vhdl_get_token_line(0^ charlit_mode ,  Tokens) 

!,  getO(Cl), 

(is_print(Cl)  -> 

peek_ char (C2) , 

(C2  ==  0’^  -> 

(  getO(C2),  getO(NC), 

vhdl_get_token_line(NC ,  charlit _m.ode ,  Ts) , 
Tokens  =  [char (Cl) I Ts]  ) 

lex_,error(unmatched_tick,Cl)  ) 

lex_error(illegal_char_after_tick,Cl)  ) . 

vhdl_get_token_line(0’  \attr_mode.  Tokens) 

!,  get  0(C), 

vhdl_get_token_line_after_tick(C, Tokens) . 


vhdl_get _token_line (Blank,  Mode ,  Tokens)  :  - 
is_space (Blank) , 

■  >  > 

vhdl_get_t oken_line (C ,  Mode y  Tokens)  . 

vhdl_get_token_line(Cy_^  [TokenjTs] ) 
vhdl_get_token (C, T^Next) , 
strip_id_tag(Ty  Token) , 

(special_tick_token  (T)  -> 

vhdl^get_token_line  (Next ^  attr_mode ^  Ts) 

;  vhdl^get _token_line (Next y  charlit _modeyTs)  )  . 

strip_id_tag(ident if ier (Name) , Name)  / . 

strip_id_tag(T y  T)  . 

special_tick_token(identifier(Name))  \+  vhdl_keyword(Name)  . 
special_tick_token(0  0  . 
special_tick_token (string(_)) . 
special_tick_token (attr(_)) . 


2.5  Summary  of  Changes 

We  now  highlight  the  revisions  made  to  the  original  VHDL-87  tokenizer  written  in  Quintus 
Prolog  to  conform  to  VHDL-93  standard. 

•  The  alphabet  has  been  extended  from  seven-bit  ASCII  to  ISO  eight-bit  coded  character  set 
(ISO  8859-1987). 

•  The  keywords  and  ordinary  identifiers  are  not  case  sensitive,  while  extended  identifiers  and 
all  other  strings  are. 

•  The  clauses  for  recognizing  based  literals  (numbers  in  base  2  to  16)  have  been  added. 
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•  The  comments  are  handled  satisfactorily  in  this  version.  In  the  original  parser,  comments  at 
the  end  of  a  file  caused  error. 

•  Strings  and  extended  identifiers  are  not  permitted  to  contain  non-tab-format-effectors. 

•  Replacement  characters  for  double  quotes  (in  strings),  vertical  line  (delimiter)  and  number 
sign  (in  based  literals)  have  been  incorporated. 

.  The  use  of  ticks  in  VHLD-93  in  different  contexts  causes  problems  for  the  tokenizer.  The 
tick  problem  has  been  addressed. 

•  Error/warning  messages  have  been  added. 

•  Quintus  Prolog  library  predicates  have  been  used  whereever  possible.  To  port  the  parser,  the 
source  code  of  the  library  predicates  append/3,  member/2,  file_exists/l,  concat_atom/2, 
pow/3  and  library(ctypes)  may  be  required. 

•  The  token  returned  by  the  original  VHDL-87  tokenizer  for  the  bit  string  literals  has  the 
form  bit _string(Numerical_value , Base , Length) ,  while  the  VHDL-93  tokenizer  returns 
bit_string(  binary,  string). 

•  The  VHDL-93  tokenizer  is  a  little  slower  than  the  original  VHDL-87  tokenizer. 

•  Both,  the  original  VHDL-87  tokenizer  and  the  VHDL-93  tokenizer,  do  not  partition  ab¬ 
stract  literals  into  integer  literals  and  real  literals.  However,  the  tokenizer  can  be  extended  to 
discriminate  between  the  two. 


2.6  Lexical  Overhead 

We  now  discuss  certain  elements  of  the  lexical  structure  of  VHDL-93  that  seem  to  complicate 
the  implementation  without  really  contributing  much  to  programmer  convenience. 

Identifiers  and  Abstract  literals 

In  the  syntax  of  identifiers  and  abstract  literals  (numbers),  successive  underscores  are  not  per¬ 
mitted.  The  implementation  can  be  simplified  by  permitting  sequence  of  underscores  without 
sacrificing  compatibility  with  VHDL-87.  Similarly,  not  allowing  an  underscore  to  start  the  frac¬ 
tional  part  or  the  exponent  part  of  a  number  seems  unnecessary.  If  the  fractional  part  is  zero, 
a  zero  need  not  be  required  to  follow  the  period.  Banning  an  empty  extended  identifier  does 
not  seem  justified. 

Replacement  Characters 

In  the  syntax  of  based  literals,  the  two  matching  double  quotes  delimiters  can  be  replaced  by 
two  matching  percent  characters.  The  implementation  can  be  simplified  by  allowing  double 
quotes  to  be  matched  with  percent.  However,  this  simplification  will  not  work  for  strings. 

In  the  syntax  of  strings,  the  VHDL-93  does  not  treat  the  double  quotes  delimiter  and  the 
percent  delimiter  similarly.  In  particular,  the  “reasonable”  string  .%  \s  illegal. 

The  Tick  Problem 

The  use  of  tick  as  a  separator  in  attribute  names,  as  a  token  in  qualified  expressions,  and  as  a 
delimiter  in  character  literals,  permits  us  to  create  VHDL-93  constructs  that  are  “difficult”  to 
tokenize.  Replacing  the  tick  with  another  character  in  attribute  names  and  qualified  expressions 
could  have  simplified  matters.  However,  the  backward  compatibility  will  pose  a  problem  then. 
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Porting  to  SWI- Prolog 

We  need  the  following  Quintus  Prolog  libraries  for  implementing  the  parser:  library  (basics) , 
library(files) ,  library  (strings) ,  library  (math),  and  library(ctypes) .  In  particu¬ 
lar,  we  need  to  import  append/3  and  member/2  from  library  ('basics),  file_exists/l  from 
library  ('files},  pow/3  from  library(math),  concat_atom/2  from  library  (strings), 
and  a  host  of  other  character  classification  predicates  from  library (ctypes) .  Furthermore, 
we  require  the  built-in  peek-char/1  to  tokenize  the  tick  character  in  the  VHDL  input  correctly. 

SWI-Prolog  supports  apj)eiid/3,  member/2  and  concat_atom/2  predicates  as  built-ins.  file_exists/l| 
predicate  of  Quintus  Prolog  is  the  same  as  the  SWI-Prolog  built-in  exists^file/l,  while  the 
pow/3  and  atom_chars/l  predicates  can  be  obtained  using  the  built-in  exponentiation  opera¬ 
tor  and  name/1  respectively.  SWI-Prolog  also  supports  library  (ctypes) .  Furthermore, 
the  user  need  not  know  the  precise  “location”  of  these  predicates  because  SWI-Prolog  sup¬ 
ports  automatic  loading  of  library  predicates.  There  are  a  few  Quintus  Prolog  predicates  such 
as  statistics/2,  format/2,  stream_posit ion/2  etc  that  can  be  made  to  work  with  mi¬ 
nor  modification.  The  Quintus  Prolog  built-in  peek-char/1  is  missing  but  can  be  defined  in 
SWI-Prolog  as  follows; 


peek_char(Ch)  current_input  (Stream) , 

stream_position(Stream, Old, Old) ,  getO(Ch) , 
stream_position(Stream,_ ,01d) . 
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The  VHDL  IEEE  1076  Grammar 

The  original  VHDL-87  parser  by  Peter  Reintjes  is  based  upon  the  syntax  given  in  the  appendix 
of  VHDL:  Hardware  Description  and  Design,  (Kluwer  Academic  Press,  1989)  (Authors; 
Lipsett,  Schaefer  and  Ussery).  This  parser  has  been  upgraded  by  the  first  author  to  the  VHDL- 
93  standard  as  described  here. 

Most  of  the  grammar  rules  are  self  explanatory,  particularly  since  the  DCG  syntax  is  so  close 
to  the  usual  BNF  syntax.  For  the  most  part,  cuts  (!)  are  for  efficiency.  When  a  rule  contains 
a  cut  that  affects  the  grammar  in  a  fundamental  way,  it  will  usually  be  explained  more  fully. 

We  have  also  collected  all  the  changes  made  to  the  parser  in  a  separate  section  at  the  end. 


4.1  Literals  and  Miscellaneous 

The  grammar  rules  first  define  such  things  as  identifiers,  constant  values,  and  expressions 
involving  monadic  (e.g.  NOT)  and  diadic  (e.g.  AND)  operators.  The  values  and  expressions 
recognized  here  are  used  throughout  the  remaining  grammar  rules. 

Rule  1 


vhdl_designator(ID)  — >  vhdl_identifier(ID),  !. 

vhdl_designator(op(ST))  — >  vhdl_operator_symbol(ST) .  %***FIX 

vhdl_operator_symbol(ST)  — >  [string(SL)] , 

{name(ST,SL)}, 

{vhdl_ operator (ST)}. 


Rule  2 


vhdl_literal (null) 
vhdl_literal (L) 
vhdl_literal (L) 
vhdl_literal (L) 
vhdl_literal (L) 
vhdl_literal (L) 


— >  [null] ,  ! . 

— >  [  bit_string(L)  ],  !. 

— >  [  string (L)  j,  /. 

— >  vhdl_abstract_literal(L) . 

— >  vhdl_enumeration_literal(L)  . 
— >  vhdl_physical_literal(L)  . 
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Rule  3 

We  only  have  one  kind  of  number  at  present  which  includes  integers  and  floating  point  numbers. 
vhdl_abstract_literal(F)  — >  [  number (F)  ]. 


Rule  4 


vhdl_enumeration_literal(char(L))  — >  [  cbar(L)  ],  !. 

vhdl_enumeration_literal(ID)  — >  vhdl_identifier(ID). 


Rule  5 


vhdl_physical_literal  (pi  (AL,ID))  — > 

vhdl_abstract_literal (AL) ,  vhdl_mark (ID)  . 


Rule  6 

vhdl_identifier_list//l  is  used  where  a  comma-separated  list  of  identifiers  is  required. 
vhdl_identifier_list_LA//l  is  used  where  a  list  of  identifiers  is  just  one  possible  option. 
The  significance  of  this  will  be  clarified  later. 


vhdl_identifier(ID)  — >  [ID],  {  \+  vhdI_token(ID)  }. 

vhdI_identifier_Iist([IDlIDs])  — > 
vhdl_identifier(ID),  !, 
vhdl_identifier_list_aux(IDs) . 

vhdl_identifier_list([])  — > 

{  parse_error(’ identifier  list’)}- 

vhdl_identifier_list_LA( [ID  I IDs] )  — > 
vhdl_identifier(ID),  !, 
vhdl_identifier_list_aux(IDs) . 

vhdl_identifier_list_aux ( [ID  I IDs] )  — > 

[’,^],  !,  vhdl_identifier(ID), 
vhdI_identifier_list_aux(IDs) . 

vhdl_identifier_Iist_aux([])  — >  [] . 
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4.2  Design  Unit 

The  Design  Unit  is  the  top-level  construction  of  the  parse  tree,  this  is  the  data  structure 
containing  the  information  from  an  entire  VHDL  file. 

Rule  7 


vhdl_design_unit  (design_unit  (Cl ,Unit) )  — > 
vhdl_opt_context_items(CI) , 
vhdl_library_unit (Unit)  . 


Rule  8 


vhdl_library_unit (LU) 
vhdl_library_unit (LU) 
vhdl_library_unit(LU) 
vhdl_library_unit (LU) 
vhdl_library_unit (LU) 


— >  vhdl_entity_declaration(LU) . 

— >  vhdl_configuration_declaration(LU)  . 
— >  vhdl_package_declaration(LU)  . 

— >  vhdl_architecture_body(LU)  . 

— >  vhdl_package_body (LU)  . 


Rule  9 


vhdl_opt_context_items( [Cl ICIs]  )  — > 
vhdl_library_clause(CI) , 
vhdl_get_more ,  !, 

vhdl_opt_context_items (CIs)  . 

vhdl_opt_context_items([CIlCIs]  )  — > 
vhdl_use_clause (Cl) , 
vhdl_get_more,  !, 

vhdl_opt_context_items (CIs)  . 

vhdl_opt_context_items( [] )  — >  []  . 

Whenever  a  structure  inside  a  grammar  rule  ends  with  a  semicolon,  we  must  read  in  more 
tokens  before  we  can  continue.  For  this  purpose  we  create  two,  zero-arity,  DCG  rules.  The 
first,  vhdl_get_more//0  will  read  in  a  new  token  line  if  the  current  token  list  is  empty.  This 
rule  will  fail  if  the  current  token  line  has  not  been  exhausted. 

The  second  rule,  vhdl_opt_get_more//0  behaves  similarly  if  it  encounters  an  empty  token 
list,  but  will  simply  return  the  current  token  list  if  it  is  not  empty. 

vhdl_get_more( [] ,  Next)  !,  vhdl_get_token_line(Next)  . 

vhdl_opt_get_more([]  ,Next)  !,  vhdl_get_token_line(Next) . 
vhdl_opt_get_more (In , In)  . 
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Rule  10 


vhdl_library_clause (library (IL) )  — > 

[  library  J,  vhdl_identifier_list(IL). 


Rule  11 


vhdl_  opt_use_  clauses  (  [UC  /  UCs]  )  — > 

vhdl_use_clause(UC) ,  !,  vhdl_opt_use_clauses(UCs) . 

vhdl_opt_use_clauses([  ])  — >  [  ]. 

vhdl_use_clause(use([NaiaelNajiies]))  — > 

[  use  ],  vhdl_selected_name(Name) , 

vhdl_selected_names (Names) . 

vhdl_selected_names  (  [Name  I  Names]  )  — > 

[’,’],  ■,  vhdl_selected_name(Name) , 

vhdl_selected_names (Names) . 

vhdl_selected_names( [] )  — >  []. 


4.3  Library  Units 


Rule  12 

The  grammar  for  Rule  12  is  incorrect  as  given  in  the  appendix  of  VHDL:  Hardware  Design 
and  Description.  The  discussion  of  the  entity  declaration  on  page  31  correctly  (but  informally) 
gives  the  correct  form,  but  the  grammar  rule  in  the  appendix  leaves  out  the  optional  declarative 
items. 

Compared  with  VHDL-87,  VHDL-93  end  statements  are  now  more  uniform  in  that  they  may 
optionally  specify  the  construct  type  and  the  corresponding  identifier  or  label. 


vhdl_eiitity_declaration(entity(ID,GIL,PIL,DIs,Ss))  — > 
[  entity  J,  vhdl_identifier(ID),  [is  ] , 
vhdl_opt_generic_statement  (GIL) , 
vhdl_opt_port_statement  (PIL) , 
vhdl_opt_declarative_items  (entity,  DIs) , 
vhdl_opt_entity_body(Ss) , 

[  end  J,  vbdl_opt_keyword (entity) , 
vhdl_opt_identifier(ID) . 
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vhdl_opt_entity_body(Ss)  — > 

[  begin  ],  /,  vhdl_entity_concurrent_statements(Ss) . 
vhdl_opt_entity_body(0)  — >  [] . 

vhdl_opt_generic_statement  (IL)  — > 

r  generic  ],  !,  vhdl_interface_list(IL), 
vhdl_get_more . 

vhdl_opt_generic_statement(null)  — >  [] . 

vhdl_opt_port_statement(IL)  — > 

[  port  ],  /,  vhdl_interface_list(IL), 
vhdl_get_more . 

vhdl_opt_port_statement  (null)  — >  []  . 


Rule  13 


vhdl_architecture_body  (archClD , Entity ,DIs ,Ss) )  — > 

[  architecture  ],  vhdl_identifier(ID), 

[of  ] ,  vhdl_mark(Entity) , 

[is  ] ,  vhdl_opt_declarat  ive_items  (architecture, DIs)  , 
[  begin  ], 

vhdl_concurrent_statements(Ss) , 

[  end  ],  vhdl_opt_keyword (architecture) , 
vhdl_opt_identifier(ID) . 


Rule  14 


vhdl_conf  igurat ion_declarat ion (conf (ID,  Entity, DIs, Block))  — > 
[  configuration  ],  vhdl_identifier(ID), 

[of  ] ,  vhdl_mark(Entity) ,  [is  ] , 

vhdl_opt_declarative_items  (conf  igurat  ion ,  DIs) , 
vhdI_bIock_conf igurat ion (Block) , 

[  end  ],  vhdl_opt_keyword (conf igurat ion) , 
vhdl_opt_identifier(ID) . 


Rule  15 


vhdl_package_declarat ion  (package (ID , DIs) )  — > 

[  package  ],  vhdl_identifier(ID),  [is  ] , 
vhdI_opt _declarative_items  (package , DIs) , 
[  end  ],  vhdI_opt_keyword (package) , 
vhdl_opt_identifier (ID) . 
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Rule  16 


vhdl_package_  body  (package_  body  (ID,DIs)  )  — > 

[  package,  body  ] ,  vhdl_identifier(ID),  [is  ] , 
vhdl_opt_declarative_items(package_body,DIs) , 

[  end  ],  vhdl_opt_keywords (package,  body), 
vhdl_opt_identifier(ID) . 

vhdl_opt_identifier(ID)  — >  vhdl_identifier(ID),  !. 
vhdl_opt_identifier(_) — >  []. 

vhdl_opt_keyword(KID)  — >  [  KID  ],  !. 
vhdl_opt_keyword(_) — >  []  . 

vhdl_opt .keywords  (KID1,KID2)  —>  [  KIDl,  KID2  ] ,  !. 
vhdl.opt .keywords (_,_) — >  []. 

The  last  part  of  this  production,  vhdl.opt.identifier//!  (resp.  vhdl. opt. keyword// 1//2),^ 
is  called  with  its  argument  instantiated.  This  will  succeed  not  only  when  the  identifier  (resp. 
keyword)  found  in  the  input  stream  matches  the  one  recognized  at  the  beginning  of  the  rule, 
but  will  also  succeed  if  there  is  no  identifier  (resp.  keyword).  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  other 
optional  rules  which  instantiate  their  arguments  to  null. 


4.4  Declarative  Items 

The  original  VHDL-87  parser  incorrectly  permitted  all  possible  declarative  items  for  all  construct 
types  (that  can  contain  declarations).  Here  we  allow  only  those  declarative  items  that  are 
explicitly  permitted  by  VHDL-93  for  each  construct  type. 

The  first  clause  is  applicable  only  to  configuration.  The  rest  of  the  clauses  take  care  of  all  the 
other  construct  types. 

Rule  17 


vhdl.declarative_item(configuration,DI)  — > 

!,  (  vhdl. attribute. specif  ication(DI) 

;  vhdl.use. clause (DI) 

;  vhdl.group.declaration(Dl) 

). 

vhdl.declarative.item(.,DI)  — > 

(  vhdl.type_declaration(DI) 

;  vhdl.subtype.declaration(DI) 

;  vhdl.constant.declaration(DI) 

;  vhdl.ordinary.variable.declaration  (DI) 
;  vhdl.file.declaration(DI) 

;  vhdl.alias.declaration(Dl) 

;  vhdl.use.clause(DI) 

;  vhdl.group.template.declaration  (DI) 

;  vhdl.group  declaration(DI) 

). 
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vhdl_declarative_item(C,DI)  — > 

{  shared_var_allowed(C)  }, 

vhdl_ shared_ variabl e_  declarat i on (DI ) . 

vhdl_declarative_item(C,DI)  — > 

{  C  ==  package  } 

->  vhdl_subprogram_declaration(DI) 

;  vhdl_subprogram_declaration_or_body(DI) . 

vhdl_declarative_item(C  ,DI)  — > 

(  {  signal _allowed(C)  }, 

(  vhdl_signal_declaration(DI) 

;  vhdl_component_declaration(DI) 

;  vhdl_configuration_specification (DI) 

;  vhdl_disconnection_specification (DI) 

) 

). 

vhdl_declarative_item(C,DI)  — > 

{  C  \==  package_body  }, 

(  vhdl_attribute_declaration(DI) 

;  vhdl_attribute_specification(DI) 

). 


vhdl_opt_declarative_items(Construct ,  [Ills])  — > 
vhdl_declarative_item(Construct ,  I) , 
vhdl_get_more,  I, 

vbdl_opt_declarative_items  (Construct ,  Is )  . 
vhdl_opt_declarative_items(_,  [] )  — >  []  . 


4.5  Groups 

VHDL-93  supports  the  concept  of  groups  and  group  templates  not  present  in  VHDL-87. 


Rule  17a 
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vhdl_gro  up_  t  empl  at  e_de  cl  ara  t  i  on  (gro  up_t  empl  at  e(TID,CL))  — > 

[  group  ],  vhdl_identifier(TID),  [is  ] , 

[  ],  vhdl_entity_class_entry_list(CL),  [  ]■ 

vhdl_entity_class_entry_list([ClCL])  — > 

vhdl_entity_class_entry(C) ,  !, 
vhdl_entity_class_entry_list_aux(CL) . 

vhdl_entity_class_entry_list ( [] )  — > 

{  parse_error(’ group  entity  class  listO  }■ 

vhdl_ent  ity_class_entry_list  _aux  (  [C I  CL]  )  — > 

[’,’],  ■,  vhdl_entity_class_entry(C) , 
vhdl_entity_class_entry_list_aux(CL) . 

vhdl_entity_class_entry_list_aux( 0 )  — >  []. 

vhdl_entity_class_entry(entity_class(EC,One_Any)  )  — > 
vhdl_entity_class(EC) , 

(  [’<>’],  !,  {  One_Any  =  any  } 

;  {  One_Any  =  null  }  ) . 


Rule  17b 


vhdl_group_declaration  (group(lD ,  TID,  CL))  — > 

[  group  ],  vhdl_identifier(ID),  [  ], 

vhdl_name (TID) , 

[  ’  (^  ],  vhdl_group_constituents(CL) ,  [  ’)’  ]. 

vhdl_group_constituents( [LiCL] )  — > 
vhdl_constituent (L) , 
vhdl_group_constituents_aux(CL) . 

vhdl_group_constituents( [])  — > 

{  parse_error(’ group  constituents’ )  }. 

vhdl_group_constituents_aux( [L I  CL])  — > 

f  vhdl_constituent(L) , 

vhdl_group_constituents_aux(CL) . 

vhdl_group_constituents_aux( 0 )  — >  []. 

vhdl_constituent(L)  — >  vhdl_name(L)  . 

vhdl_constituent (char(L) )  — >  [  char(L)  ]. 
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4.6  Subprograms 

Here  we  give  rules  for  subprogram  declaration,  and  for  both  subprogram  declaration  and  body 
combined.  If  we  read  a  subprogram  specification  and  the  next  token  is  not  the  keyword  is, 
then  we  have  just  read  a  subprogram  declaration.  It  would  be  impossible  to  backtrack  out  of 
the  subprogram  declaration  and  try  the  subprogram  body  rule  because  several  token  lines  may 
have  been  read  while  getting  the  interface-list  part  of  the  subprogram  specification. 

Rule  18 


vhdl_su  bprogram_ deal arat ion(su b_progr am (SS,null))  — > 
vMl_subprogram_specification (_,_,SS) . 

vhdl_subprogram_declaration_or_body(sub_program(SS ,Body))  — > 
vhdl_subprogram_specification (Kind, Name, SS) , 
vhdl_opt_subprogram_body (Kind , Name , Body)  . 


Rule  19 


vhdl_subprogram_specif icat ion(procedure ,D , sub_spec (D , IL , null , null) )  — > 
[  procedure  ],  vhdl_designator(D) , 
vhdl_opt_interface_list(IL) . 

vhdl_subprogram_specif  icat  ion(f  unction  ,D ,  sub_spec  (D ,  IL  ,TM ,  P)  )  — > 

(  [  pure  ],  !^  {  p  =  pure  } 

;  [  impure  ] ,  ! ,  {  P  =  impure  } 

;  [  ],  {  P  =  pure  }  ), 

[  function  J,  vhdl_designator(D) , 
vhdl_opt_interface_list (IL) , 

[  return  ],  vhdI_mark(TM) . 


Rule  20 


vhdl_  opt_subprogram_  body  (Kind ,  Name,  program_  body  (Is ,  Ss)  )  — > 
[is  ],  !, 

vhdI_opt_declarative_items (subprogram, Is) , 

[  begin  J, 

vhdl_sequential_statements (Ss ) , 

[  end  ],  ([Kind],  !  ;  []),  vhdI_opt_designator(Name) . 

vhdl_opt_subprogram_body(_,_,null)  — >  [] . 

vhdI_opt_designator(D)  — >  vhdI_designator(D)  ,  ! . 
vhdl_opt_designator(_)  — >  [] . 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUALITATIVE  PROCESS  CONTROL  DISCOVERY  SYSTEMS 
FOR  POLYMER  COMPOSITE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  MATERIALS 


Robert  B.  Trelease 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Neurobiology 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Abstract 


Computer-based  qualitative  process  modeling  methodologies  for  simulation,  process  control,  and  discovery  were 
studied  and  implemented  in  two  disparate  applications  fields:  Composite  materials  processing  and  its  biological 
counterpart,  medical  treatment.  In  the  composite  materials  processing  work,  ongoing  research  for  a  doctoral 
dissertation,  the  emphasis  was  on  developing  a  specialized  qualitative  process  control  discovery  system  to  manage 
the  temperature-  and  pressure-mediated  curing  of  polymer/fiber  parts  in  an  autoclave.  This  specific  materials 
sciences  project  encompassed  the  design  of  a  complete  system  for  "self-learning"  (discover\)  of  complex  process 
heuristics  and  operational  control  of  those  processes.  For  operational  efficiency  in  run-time  environments,  the 
overall  discovery  system  design  was  separated  into  executable  tasks  based  on  program  modules.  The  first  task  was 
enA'isionment,  in  which  a  qualitative  process  "map"  was  produced  based  on  evaluation  of  experimental  conditions  in 
the  context  of  specific  knowledge  base  heuristics.  The  second  task  involved  interaction  of  the  envisionmenl  with 
real  process  data  in  order  to  develop  new  heuristics.  The  third  task  involved  building  those  new  heuristics,  new  rules 
to  be  added  to  the  existing  knowledge  base.  The  fourth  task  involved  controlling  the  materials  process  based  on 
knowledge  base  heuristics  as  defined  by  an  envisionment,  and  the  process  "paths"  (succession  of  state  transitions)  it 
encompassed.  In  the  second  application  area,  work  was  undertaken  to  define  important  process  heuristics,  to  build 
models,  and  to  deal  with  physiological  data  acquisition  and  analysis  for  hyperbaric  oxygenation,  a  treatment  in  which 
elevated  oxygen  pressure  is  used  to  enhance  repair  of  wounds  and  tissue  damage  in  human  patients. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUALITATIVE  PROCESS  CONTROL  DISCOVERY  SYSTEMS 
FOR  POLYMER  COMPOSITE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  MATERIALS 


Robert  B.  Trelease 

Introduction 

Certain  types  of  physical  systems  problems  and  their  models  must  deal  with  incompletely  understood  processes 
and/or  unquantifiable  relationships,  and  the  argument  has  been  put  forth  that  real  dynamical  physical  systems  cannot 
be  completely  described  in  quantitative  terms  [Oreskes  et  al.,  1994].  To  handle  such  difficult  tasks,  researchers  have 
developed  new  computer-based  reasoning  methods,  such  as  qualitative  process  (QP)  theor\'  [Forbus,  1984],  that 
employ  symbolic  programming  and  cognitive  sciences  techniques  used  in  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  research  [Weld 
and  DeKleer,  1992;  Uckun,  1992;  DeKleer  and  Forbus,  1993]. 

Qualitative  reasoning  methods  have  been  used  successfully  to  solve  physical  sciences  problems  that  are  insoluble 
when  approached  with  accepted  quantitative  techniques  (e.g.,  computer-based  mathematical  modeling)  [DeKleer  and 
Weld,  1992].  Qualitative  modeling  and  simulation  have  been  used  for  testing  systems  theories,  for  diagnosing 
problems  [Uckun,  1992],  for  controlling  processes  [LeClair  and  Abrams,  1989;  LeClair,  Abrams,  and  Matejka, 
1989],  and  for  developing  ’’discovery  systems”  that  evolve  new  process  theories  [Weld  and  DeKleer,  1992]. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  project  was  to  continue,  to  complete,  and  to  expand  on  the  study  and  development  of 
knowledge-based,  QP  discovery^  systems  for  process  control,  work  performed  during  the  AFOSR  Summer  Faculty 
Research  Program  (1994).  The  principal  focus  for  the  initial  project  was  the  application  of  QP  system  discovery- 
methods  to  support  automated  knowledge  base  (KB)  development  for  autoclave  curing  of  composite  polymer 
materials,  a  project  under  way  at  Wright  Laboratory,  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  This  study  was  performed  in 
collaboration  with  the  primary  wwk  of  Frances  L.  Abrams  (MLIB),  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Steve  LeClair 
(MLIM).  A  secondary  focus,  constituting  applied  technology  transfer,  was  to  begin  the  creation  of  a  QP  modeling 
system  to  support  discovery-  in  hyperbaric  oxygenation  (HBO)  a  medical  treatment  method  (in  regular  use  by  the  Air 
Force  Medical  Corps)  that  is  comparable  in  aspects  of  its  application  to  the  autoclave  curing  of  composite  materials. 
This  latter  project  was  undertaken  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  (Colonel)  Richard  Henderson,  AFMC,  at  the  Hyperbaric 
Medicine  facility  of  the  74th  Medical  Group,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  (SGPH). 

Methods:  Modeling,  Discovery  Functions,  and  Problem  Domain  Knowledge  Representation 
All  QP  work  was  performed  on  Apple  Macintosh  computers,  including  PowerBook  180,  Cl,  Quadra  840A  V,  950, 
PowerMac  8100  and  8500  models,  using  TSC  (Brownsville,  CA),  a  symbolic,  object-oriented  programming 
environment  composed  of  nested,  extensible  multiple  language  interpreters/compilers,  run-time  utilities,  and  an 
envisionment  builder. 
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Comparable  to  a  conventional  AI  expert  system,  TSC  allows  the  definition  of  actors  (e.g.,  different  types  of 
materials,  substances,  and  cells),  taxonomic  and  functional  relationships,  physical  and  physiological  processes, 
predicated  interactions,  and  behaviors  in  hierarchical  sets  of  symbolic  production  rules.  TSC  also  compiles  the 
description  of  initial  conditions  and  functional  designs  for  simulated  experimental  trials  to  be  run  using  defined 
actors,  states,  relationships  and  process  behaviors.  As  a  conventional  exj^ert  system  uses  a  logical  "inference  engine" 
to  evaluate  acquired  data  in  the  context  of  defined  heuristics,  TSC  employs  an  envisionment  builder  to  record  and  to 
visualize  the  evolution  of  process  behaviors  and  physical  interactions  resulting  from  initial  experimental  conditions 
given  the  defined  actors,  states,  and  functional  relationships.  TSC  modeling  and  discovery*  functions  were  previously 
extensively  described  in  the  final  report  of  the  AFOSR  Summer  Faculty  Research  Program  preceding  this  project 
(Trelease,  1994).  A  more  general  description  of  the  applied  QP  methodology  is  provided  below  . 

In  order  to  produce  a  computer-based  discovery  system  for  dealing  with  materials  and  processes,  several  critical 
functions  must  be  implemented  in  software.  First,  a  model  must  be  created  against  which  incoming  real-world  data 
is  to  be  interpreted.  Second,  there  must  be  data-handling  functions  to  "encode"  information  from  external  databases 
or  instrumentation  and  to  convert  it  to  a  form  usable  with  the  modeling  and  discovery  functions.  Third,  there  must 
be  functions  that  compare  the  data  with  the  model  predictions  (expectations).  Fourth,  there  must  be  rules  and 
methods  for  handling  expectation  failures  encountered  when  the  data  do  not  fit  model  predictions.  Fifth,  the  system 
must  encompass  rules  and  procedures  allowing  the  creation  of  new^  rules  for  extending  the  basic  model  based  on 
acquired/analyzed  data. 

To  date,  no  single,  generic  program  or  softw^are  suite  has  implemented  full  discovery  system  functions.  Therefore, 
one  of  set  of  objectives  for  this  project  was  to  create  specific  extensions  in  TSC  to  implement  the  characteristic 
discovery-related  behaviors  described  above.  These  methodology  studies  were  performed  in  conjunction  with  Frances 
L.  Abrams  of  Wright  Laboratory  ,  who  was  completing  dissertation  research  on  a  QP  modeling  and  discovery  system 
for  autoclave  process  control  for  automated  composite  materials  curing. 

Perhaps  the  most  central  component  to  the  discovery^  system  was  the  model  (defined  by  a  domain-specific  heuristic 
KB)  and  extensive  study,  research,  and  development  work  was  necessary  to  implement  the  KB  for  hyperbaric 
oxygenation,  as  described  below.  In  operation,  TSC  used  these  KB  process  rules  to  build  an  "envisionment" 
showing  all  the  possible  process  states  and  outcomes  given  the  defined  initial  experimental  conditions.  For 
example,  a  composite  curing  envisionment  would  show  the  various  temperature  and  stale  changes  leading  to 
desirable  (satisfactorily  cured  part)  and  undesirable  (burnt  part)  process  outcomes. 
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In  order  to  relate  the  course  of  "real  world"  processes  on  the  "map"  provided  by  the  TSC  QP  envisionment,  a  separate 
task  was  created  for  running  a  LIST.BUILDER  process.  The  principal  function  of  the  LIST.BUILDER  heuristics 
was  to  find,  sort,  and  list  individual  states/paths  (from  episode  to  episode)  that  the  experimental  system  could  take  in 
achieving  its  final  stales.  Simply  put,  this  task  would  individuate  and  list  the  "branches"  for  a  given  envisionment’s 
"decision  tree". 

Central  to  TSC's  ability  to  interact  with  externally  acquired  "real  world"  data  was  the  development  of  external  data 
loading  functions.  For  the  composite  curing  application,  incoming  data  were  handled  by  encoders,  which  provided 
qualitative  transformations  and  loaded  the  resultant  information  into  appropriate  slots  of  special  actor  objects 
(frames).  For  this  purpose,  an  autoclave  simulator  (or  in  operation,  the  real  device)  was  connected  to  the  TSC- 
running  computer  via  a  serial  port,  and  serial  data  encoders  translated  sensor  (e.g.,  thermocouple)  data  into  qualitative 
actors,  stale,  and  relationships.  For  the  hyperbaric  oxygenation  application  described  below,  the  specialized  analog 
data  acquisition  software  was  capable  of  outputting  numerical  data  in  ASCII  text,  tab-delimited  (EXCEL)  spreadsheet 
format,  a  file  type  in  common  use  for  many  commercial  numerical  analysis  and  modeling  programs.  We  therefore 
created  a  set  of  high-level  TSC  encoder  actors  to  load  tab-delimited  ASCII  numerical  data  in  segments,  essentially  a 
column  at  a  time,  into  a  two  dimensional  array.  This  segmentation  was  found  to  be  necessary'  due  to  system- 
imposed  limitations  on  maximal  loadable  file  size  (64  Kb). 

The  STUDY.  DAT  A  task  was  designed  to  evaluate  encoded  process  data,  determine  system  actors,  state,  and 
relationships,  then  evaluate  these  against  the  list  of  possible  process  episode  antecedents  provided  by  the 
LIST.BUILDER.  If  there  was  no  match  with  any  specific  episode  in  an  envisionment,  a  separate  task  could  spawm  a 
new  rule.  This  is  one  use  of  "exception"  or  "expectation  failure"  handling  within  TSC.  For  process  control,  it 
would  be  possible  to  extend  this  functionality  in  a  TSC  task  adding  separate  output  functions  (encoders)  to  modify 
system  state(s)  in  order  to  direct  the  process  down  a  desired  pathway  (envisionment  "branch”)  as  designated  by  the  list 
builder. 

Finally,  a  RULE.BUILDER  task  was  created  to  generate  new  KB  rules  (heuristics)  based  on  the  failure  of  the 
experimental  system’s  data  to  follow  state  changes  paths  as  defined  in  an  envisionment.  Given  a  lack  of  a  match 
with  envisionment  episodes,  the  current  experimental  episode  was  converted  into  a  conjectured  rule  (episode)  defined 
by  the  actual  antecedent  and  consequent  actors,  states  and  relations.  Such  new  rules  would  be  added  to  the  KB, 
producing  a  new-  model,  and  a  new'  envisionment  could  be  generated  to  characterize  system  process  behaviors  as 
defined  by  the  new'  heuristics. 
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Repeated  cycles  of  envisionment,  list  building,  data  study,  and  rule  building  would  thus  constitute  an  incremental 
discovery^  process  for  the  modeled  experimental  system.  Figure  1  shows  a  flow  chart  depicting  the  TSC  processes, 
tasks,  and  loops  implementing  such  an  automated  discovery  system  for  composite  materials  curing. 


Figure  1:  How  diagram  of  TSC  tasks  and  processes  implementing  an  iterative  system  for  rule-building  (i.e, 
process  modeling)  for  composite  materials  curing  in  a  computer-controlled  autoclave. 


Polymer  Composite  Curing  Domain  Knowledge 

The  principal  objective  of  the  initial  composite  curing  model  was  to  represent  the  fundamental  physical  relationships 
between  the  fiber-polymer  composite  part,  the  controlled  temperature/pressure  autoclave  used  for  curing,  and  part 
data/sensor  input  that  could  be  employed  for  assessing  cure  dynamics.  The  most  important  actors  in  the  model  are 
shown  schematically  in  Figure  2,  and  the  process  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Composite  parts  are  constructed  of  layers  of  fibrous  cloth-like  material  (parallel  carbon,  aramid,  or  glass  fibers) 
impregnated  with  monomer  resin.  Layers  of  this  matcriai,  called  prepreg,  are  laminated  to  produce  the  desired  part 
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shape/size.  The  alternating  configuration  of  the  fibers  in  prepreg  layers  give  the  finished  part  its  characteristic 
strength  and  stiffness  properties  when  the  resin  is  cured  (polymerized). 

The  laminated  prepreg  part  is  placed  on  a  metal  mold  (tool)  and  covered  with  a  flexible  bag  that  is  sealed  over  the 
part.  A  teflon  sheet  and  matting  is  placed  between  bag  and  part  to  prevent  sticking.  A  vacuum  line  attached  to  the 
bag  removes  the  air  and  volatile  materials  which  may  be  in  or  surrounding  the  part.  This  process  helps  to  reduce 
voids  that  might  form  between  layers  in  the  part.  The  part/'tool/bag  assembly  is  referred  to  as  a  lay-up. 


The.AutocIave 


Figure  2:  Diagram  of  the  conceptually  important  actors  in  the  composite  materials  curing  model 


For  controlled  curing,  the  lay-up  is  placed  inside  of  the  autoclave,  a  large  pressure  vessel  that  can  be  healed  by 
circulating  gas.  Pressurizing  the  autoclave  with  heated  gas  initially  lowers  resin  viscosity,  presses  fiber  layers 
together  into  a  continuous  laminate,  and  provides  the  thermal  activation  energy  for  resin  polymerization.  A 
properly  cured  part  is  composed  of  fibers  embedded  in  a  solid  piece  of  polymer  without  cracks  or  voids.  If  the  resin 
is  sufficiently  cured,  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  composite  part  is  determined  by  the  number  and  orientation  of 
fiber  layers  and  by  the  ratio  of  fiber  to  polymer  (matrix). 

A  number  of  undesirable  features  can  arise  during  an  inadequately  controlled  cure  cycle.  As  previously  noted,  voids 
within  the  part  may  be  created  by  the  formation  of  gas  bubbles.  Large  temperature  gradients  can  cause  cracks  or 
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residual  stresses.  Finally,  since  heat  is  generated  by  polymerization,  there  can  be  a  runaway  exothermic  reaction  that 
can  bum  the  part. 

Variables  controlling  the  curing  process  include  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  autoclave  and  the  magnitude  of 
pressure  or  vacuum  applied  to  the  lay-up  bag.  Heat  applied  by  increasing  autoclave  temp)erature  can  increase  the 
degree  of  cure.  However,  a  sustained  temperature  increase  can  slow  the  cure  because  of  viscosity  changes  in  the 
resin,  increasing  pressure  increases  the  efficiency  of  heat  transfer  within  the  pressure  chamber,  and  too  much  or  too 
little  pressure  at  the  wrong  time  can  cause  the  formation  of  bubbles  and  voids.  There  are  ver}’  complex,  non-linear 
relations  between  autoclave  temperature,  pressure,  bag  pressure,  heat  transport,  resin  composition  and  viscosity,  and 
the  desired  strength,  temperature  and  chemical  resistance  and  other  characteristics  of  a  cured  part.  These  relationships 
are  far  too  complex  and  poorly  understood  to  discuss  in  this  report.  The  complexity  of  these  relationships  is,  in  fact, 
the  ver\’  reason  w  hy  artificial  intelligence  (expert  system)  approaches  have  been  employed  in  the  quest  to  improve 
composite  parts  curing  and  autoclave  control. 

During  a  cure  cycle,  only  temperature  and  pressure  measurements  can  be  obtained  from  the  part  and  the  autoclave. 
Pressure  measurements  made  with  diaphragm  transducers  are  only  presently  reliable  for  the  autoclave  and  not  for  the 
laminate/part  or  for  the  interior  of  the  bag.  Thermocouple  temperature  transducers  will  w^ork  for  the  part  and  the 
autoclave,  and  a  spatial  array  can  be  used  to  infer  rate  and  direction  of  heat  transfer.  For  the  QP  model  employed  in 
this  discoveiy*  system  project,  only  three  thermocouples  (TMl,  TM2,  and  TM3,  as  diagrammed  in  Figure  2)  were 
included  for  assessing  part  cure,  with  differences  in  their  temperatures  and  relative  rates  of  change  encoded  for  use  in 
the  most  crucial  process  rules. 


In  the  real  process,  autoclave  heating,  pressurization,  lay-up  pressurization/ vacuum,  and  gas  supplies  are  controlled 
via  a  computer  serial  port  interface.  For  development  of  simulation  and  control  software,  an  autoclave  simulator  w  as 
used.  The  autoclave  simulator  runs  on  a  separate  personal  computer  and  communicates  with  the  discovery  system 
(TSC)  host  computer  via  a  standard  RS-422  serial  port  interface. 

Hyperbaric  Oxygenation  Domain  Knowledge 

Hyperbaric  oxygenation  is  an  accepted  and  efficacious  treatment  for  decompression  sickness  (DCS),  healing  of 
problem  w  ounds  and  compromised  skin  gralts/flaps,  mixed  solt  tissue  infections  and  gangrene,  bums,  soft  tissue  and 
bone  radiation  necrosis,  and  carbon  monoxide  and  smoke  poisoning  (Hyperbaric  Oxygen  Committee,  1992).  Specific 
HBO  treatment  protocols  for  individual  conditions  have  been  empirically  derived,  and  many  of  the  underlying 
processes  involved  (w  hether  cellular,  physiologic,  or  systemic)  are  poorly  understood  or  unknown. 
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Because  work  on  the  hyperbaric  oxygenation  application  was  begun  de  novo  with  few  proven  quantitative 
relationships  established  to  support  treatment  principles,  it  was  necessar\’  to  "start  from  scratch”  in  qualitatively 
modeling  the  physical  processes  involved  in  a  wound-healing  treatment,  as  well  as  the  subject's  (patient's) 
physiological  responses. 

Researchers  have  distinguished  several  distinct,  overlapping  phases  of  cellular  and  tissue  responses  to  a  wound  during 
the  healing  process  (Davis,  1988).  As  summarized  in  Table  1,  these  include  an  immediate  (and  typically  brief — -2 
week)  inflammatory’  phase,  in  which  cells  and  various  substances  are  mobilized  in  a  response  common  to  many 
types  of  tissue  damage,  including  infection.  Blood  vessel  permeability  is  increased,  and  immune  system  cells 
migrate  into  the  area  of  damage,  ready  to  deal  with  infecting  organisms.  This  state  is  sustained  to  some  degree 
throughout  tissue  repair,  and  it  may  be  sustained  or  enhanced  in  certain  disease  states,  including  chronic  infection. 
During  the  repair  phase,  immune  system  cells  collect  in  the  wound  space  (granulation),  fibroblasts  collect  and 
produce  new  collagen  (the  fibrous  matrix  of  connective  tissue),  blood  vessels  sprout  and  grow  in,  the  skin  surface 
cells  regrovv  (re-epithelialization),  and  the  wound  volume  contracts. 


Table  1:  Biological  (Cellular  and  Tissue)  Responses  During  Wound  Healing 

A.  The  inflammatory^  response  to  wounds 

1 .  acute  inflammatory'  reaction 

2.  chronic  inflammation 

B.  The  repair  phase  of  wound  healing:  Re-epilhelialization  and  contraction 

1 .  granular  tissue  formation 

2.  re-epithelialization  of  the  wound  surface 

3.  fibroplasia 

4.  neovascularization 

5.  wound  contraction 


Under  normal  conditions  in  normal  individuals,  these  processes  usually  progress  rapidly  together,  so  that  a  moderate¬ 
sized  skin  wound  might  heal  completely  in  less  than  two  months.  However,  in  the  case  of  so-designated  "problem 
wounds”,  a  number  of  factors  may  interfere  to  inhibit  or  delay  healing,  including  infections,  circulatory  disease, 
metabolic  problems,  immune  system  compromise,  prior  radiation  treatment,  and  certain  drugs.  HBO  treatment  is 
presumed  to  enhance  healing  by  providing  higher  oxygen  levels  in  the  affected  tissues,  thus  alleviating  the  relatively 
low  oxygen  levels  (hypoxia)  that  accompanies  the  primary  damage  and  circulatory'  insufficiency.  Furthermore,  high 
oxygen  levels  have  a  direct  toxic  effect  on  infectious  organisms,  particularly  anaerobic  bacteria,  that  may  flourish  in 
certain  wounds.  Finally,  both  aspects  of  high-pressure  oxygenation  may  be  important  in  enhancing  healing  in 
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diabetic  individuals,  who  may  show  circulatory'  problems,  increased  susceptibility  to  infection,  and  other  disturbances 
of  cellular  functions  related  to  tissue  repair. 


In  HBO  treatment,  patients  with  problem  wounds  are  placed  in  a  pressure  chamber  and  subjected  to  elevated 
atmospheric  pressures  (typically  2.4  atmospheres  absolute  [ATA] )  for  repealed  periods  under  alternating  conditions 
of  pure  oxygen  (02)  and  normal  air  breathing.  Typically,  100%  02  breathing  begins  as  soon  as  the  chamber 
"reaches  depth"  (2.4  ATA),  and  the  patient  continues  oxygenation  for  30  minutes  before  beginning  to  breathe  air 
again.  Five  oxygenation  periods  are  separated  by  four  10  minute  air  breathing  periods,  then  chamber  repressurization 
takes  place.  This  process  is  represented  in  flow  diagram  form  in  Figure  3, 

In  clinical  practice,  HBO  patients  are  usually  monitored  using  electrodes  that  measure  the  partial  pressure  of  oxvgen 
(02)  and  carbon  dioxide  (C02)  passing  through  the  skin.  Electrodes  are  typically  attached  to  the  skin  near  the 
wound,  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  body  (i.e.,  the  other  leg  or  the  chest)  that  are  presumed  to  have  relatively 
normal  or  unimpaired  circulation.  With  the  current  stale  of  the  art,  such  02  measurements  are  the  most  useful 
indicators  of  treatment  efficacy,  although  C02  levels  may  reflect  cinother  aspect  of  local  tissue  metabolic  activity 
(pH). 

HBO  treatment  may  produce  damage  or  physiological  disturbances  referred  to  as  oxygen  toxicity,  including  changes 
in  lung  (pulmonarv)  function  and  seizures.  The  risk  of  oxygen  toxicity  places  functional  limits  on  the  maximum 
chamber  pressure,  durations  of  oxygen-breathing  and  air-breathing  periods,  and  ov'^erall  duration  or  freQuency  of 
treatments.  Thus,  w'hile  it  might  be  assumed  that  increasing  oxygen  cxp)osure  might  enhance  healing  of  particular 
problem  wounds,  the  risk  of  damage  might  out-weigh  the  benefits  of  aggressive  HBO  treatment.  HBO  treatment  is 
thus  verv'  formulaic  (if  empirical)  and  the  ability  of  physicians  and  researchers  to  improve  or  tailor  therapy  for 
specific  individuals  or  disease  states  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  understanding  how  all  the  involved  processes  interact  in 
wound  healing.  It  was  deemed  very^  appropriate,  therefore,  to  create  a  QP  modeling  system  for  the  purpose  of  better 
understanding  HBO  works  to  help  heal  wounds. 

In  addition  to  establishing  important  actors  and  processes  for  this  unified  model  of  HBO  and  wound  healing,  it  was 
necessaiy  to  identify  crucial  data  used  for  assessing  treatment  efficacy,  to  establish  procedures  for  acquiring  these  data, 
to  appraise  functional  relationships  between  specific  data  patterns  and  treatment  outcomes  for  building  KB  heuristics, 
and  to  develop  TSC  functions  and  tasks  for  encoding  the  critical  HBO  data  for  envisionment  building  and  discovery^ 
Because  of  ethical  constraints  on  medical  experimentation  and  technical  limitations  (the  obsolescent  HBO  chamber 
controller  was  not  amenable  to  external  computer  control),  however,  it  was  not  possible  to  create  TSC  process 
control  tasks  comparable  to  those  for  composite  materials  curing. 
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Figure  3:  Flow  diagram  illustrating  fundamental  physical  process  steps  for  hyperbaric  oxygenation  treatment  for 
wound  healing. 
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Results 


Composite  Curing 

During  the  term  of  this  research  project,  this  investigator  reviewed  the  heuristics,  code,  tasks,  and  numerous  rules 
and  provided  feedback  to  Dr.  Abrams  as  she  completed  work  on  the  several  modules  that  constituted  an  automated 
discoverv^  system  for  composite  materials  process  control.  Because  envisionment  building  could  be  a  very  lengthv 
(and  intrinsically  speed  limiting  step)  it  was  suggested  that  real-time  process  control  should  be  separated  from 
envisionment  (to  which  it  had  been  linked  in  the  initial  system  design).  This  was  done,  as  indicated  in  Figure  1 
above,  and  the  STUDY  .DATA  task  could  be  executed  in  real-time  with  incoming  process  data.  In  its  final  form,  the 
control  module,  known  as  the  Process  Experimental  Theory  Evaluator  (PETE),  combined  the  STUDY.DATA  and 
RULE. BUILDER  subtasks  to  spawn  new  heuristics  to  expand  on  the  starting  envisionment  (model).  Figure  4 
shows  a  simple  initial  envisionment  and  a  new  version  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  conjectured  episode  derived  by 
PETE. 

The  completed  system  successfully  produced  a  variety  of  envisionments  of  the  composite  curing  process,  and  thev 
showed  autoclave  control  behaviors  ranging  from  destructive  through  successful.  By  iteration,  the  system  created  an 
efl  icient  control  envisionment  that  produced  successful  cycles  employing  polymer  cure  exothermy,  when  exotherm 
heuristics  had  not  been  included  in  the  original  KB.  Starting  with  a  rudimentary'  envisionment,  PETE  was  capable 
of  creating  en^’isionments  that  could  be  used  for  effective  autoclave  control  within  three  or  four  of  "discovery’  cycles". 
This  w  as  a  very  favorable  outcome  demonstrating  functional  discovery’. 

Other  envisionments  were  produced  that  y  ielded  characteristic  control  behaviors  that  resembled  those  of  different 
human  operators  in  ways  suggesting  "personality".  For  example,  an  apparently  "conservative"  envisionment 
achieved  a  successful  cure  cycle  by  repeatedly  turning  part  heating  on  and  off  throughout  the  process,  cycling  around 
the  ideal  part  temperature  curve,  yet  expending  more  controller  "effort".  Distinct  "dumb”  envisionments  produced 
burned  part  outcomes  by  not  properly  relating  control  measures  to  process  indicators— indicating  non-robust 
heuristics. 
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Figure  4:  Browser  graphic  prints  showing  a  simple  initial  composite  curing  envisionment  (A)  and  subsequent 
refined  envisionment  (B)  produced  by  PETE  by  adding  a  new  conjectured  process  episode  (state) 
encountered  during  control  task. 


Hyperbaric  Oxygenation 

The  first  step  in  the  modeling  process  was  to  create  the  process  rules  describing  the  physical  aspects  of  the  wound 
healing  chamber  pressurization  and  gas  cycles.  The  TSC  browser  graphic  shown  in  Figure  5  depicts  the  linear 
sequence  of  episodes  generated  in  an  envisionment  based  solely  on  these  HBO  cham.ber  physical  process  rules. 
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Figure  5:  Browser  graphic  depiction  of  relationship  of  episodes  in  a  TSC  envisionment  of  the  physical  aspects  of 
HBO  chamber  pressurizations  and  alternating  periods  of  pure  oxygen  and  air  ventilation. 
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Perhaps  the  most  substantial  problem  or  set  of  problems  was  involved  in  generating  the  heuristics  that  pxjrtraved 
cellular,  tissue,  and  physiological  processes  involved  in  wound  healing.  This  is  a  veiy^  complex  business,  given  that 
healing  involves  activation  of  immune  system  cells,  formation  of  granulation  tissue  ("scab"),  ingrowth  of  new  blood 
vessels,  growth  of  new  connective  tissue,  formation  of  new  epithelial  (skin  surface)  tissue,  and  contraction  of  the 
w'ound  volume.  Initial  efforts  focused  on  representing  cellular  responses  to  alternating  cycles  of  oxygen  and  air 
breathing  during  an  HBO  treatment.  It  rapidly  became  apparent  that  working  at  this  "low"  (cellular)  level  of 
abstraction  might  elucidate  some  of  the  important  tissue-level  processes  involved  in  enhanced  healing,  but  would  not 
provide  much  opportunity  for  describing  and  discovering  processes  important  at  the  "patient  level"  of  HBO.  This 
awareness  lead  to  a  formulation  of  a  general  design  strategy  for  TSC  know'ledge  bases,  one  invoh'ing  the  partitioning 
of  heuristics  and  envisionment/discovery  tasks  on  the  basis  of  levels  of  abstraction  ("metalevels"). 


In  this  context,  it  was  assumed  that  more  effective  modeling  and  discovery  system  functionality  could  be  obtained  if 
primary  envisionment  building  concerned  itself  with  the  most  "superficial"  (or  highest)  level  of  reasoning  about 
processes.  Then,  once  these  superficial  processes  were  represented  and  assumptions  were  made,  outcomes  might  be 
represented  and  explained  in  terms  of  deeper  (or  lower  level)  processes  and  relationships. 

In  terms  of  the  HBO  modeling  problem,  it  w'ould  thus  be  most  helpful  to  represent  the  gross  physical  aspects  and 
patient  responses  to  oxygenation  treatments  (i.e.,  measured  cycle-related  changes  in  the  subject's  oxygen  levels  and 
changes  in  wound  volume).  The  most  of  the  effort  to  build  a  fundamental  KB  for  this  project  thus  concerned  itself 
w'ith  representing  patient  responses  to  changes  in  oxygen  levels  imposed  by  the  physical  HBO  cycle.  Several 
alternative  responses  were  hypothesized  at  the  outset,  based  on  information  contained  in  the  HBO  scientific  literature 
[Davis  and  Hunt,  1988;  Kloth  et  al.,  1990].  First,  the  patient's  measured  transcutaneous  02  partial  pressure 
(TCP02)  would  faithfully  reflect  the  "square  wave"  changes  between  air  and  100%  02,  as  imposed  by  the  physical 
HBO  cycle.  5  periods  of  100%  02  separated  by  briefer  periods  of  air  (~20%  02)  exposure.  Second,  there  might  be  a 
capacitively  coupled  square  wave"  response  in  which  TCP02  levels  would  gradually  approach  a  maximum,  then  fall 
to  a  uniform  low  during  air  breathing  periods.  Finally,  there  might  be  a  "capacitively  coupled  square  wave"  response 
with  a  rising  base  level  (as  shown  in  Figure  6,  below)  where  the  TCP02  measurements  showed  a  rising  slope  during 
air  breathing  periods. 
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Figure  6:  Hypothesized  measured  02  concentration  levels  during  hyperbaric  oxygenation  treatment,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  diffusion-limited  penetration  of  oxygen  into  tissues  and  incomplete  "washout" 
of  high  oxygen  concentrations  during  air  breathing  periods.  Four  oxygen/air  breathing  cycles  shown. 


Given  the  lack  of  definitive  information  in  the  scientific  literature  demonstrating  which  model  was  correct,  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  patient  oxygenation  data  from  HBO  treatments.  This  required  the  configuration  of  a  custom 
Macintosh-based  data  acquisition  program  (InfoScribe)  to  sample  from  the  skin-attached  gas  electrodes  most  often 
used  in  hyperbaric  medicine  facilities.  Data  recorded  from  patients  revealed  that  there  was  indeed  a  "capacitively 
coupled"  rectangular  wave  pattern  of  tissue  oxygen  (Figure  7,  below).  Furthermore,  in  most  cases,  the  baseline 
oxygen  concentration  achieved  during  air-breathing  periods  did  not  show  a  slow  rise  over  the  treatment  interval, 
unlike  that  showm  in  Figure  6,  above.  This  suggested  that  elevated  oxygen  concentrations  rapidly  "washed  out”  of 
the  tissues  nearly  completely  during  air  breathing,  unless  there  was  a  serious  circulation  (vascular  flow)  deficiency  at 
the  site(s)  being  measured.  These  obsen-ations  suggested  important  heuristics  for  the  HBO  KB  for  assessing  patient 
responses  (data)  to  treatment. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fundamental  observation  made  about  the  continuous  oximetry  data  w  as  that  the  peak 
oxygenation  levels  for  each  oxygen-breathing  period  varied  from  cycle  to  cycle  and  between  sites  in  some 
individuals.  In  "normal"  or  unaffected  areas,  electrodes  recorded  oxygen  levels  very  close  to  the  maximum  possible 
based  on  the  chamber  pressure  and  oxygen  concentration.  In  areas  surrounding  unhealing  wounds,  maximal  oxygen 
tension  recorded  was  frequently  a  small  fraction  of  that  measured  at  unaffected  sites.  Furthermore,  at  affected  sites, 
these  maximal  oxygen  levels  could  increase,  decrease,  or  stay  the  same  in  successive  periods  of  an  HBO  treatment 
session.  Because  the  HBO  scientific  literature  has  reported  that  average  peak  oxygenation  levels  achieved  at  wound 
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sites  may  possibly  predict  the  outcome  of  treatment  [Davis  and  Hunt,  1988],  we  chose  to  focus  on  heuristics 
involving  measured  tissue  oxygen  values,  as  detailed  below. 


Bguic  7:  InfoScribe  screen  print  showing  measured  TCP02  concentrations  during  HBO  treatment  in  a  patient  with 


peripheral  vascular  disease.  The  lowest  tracing  shows  decremental  oxygenation. 


Further  study  of  the  continuously  recorded  oximetry  data  revealed  additional,  previously  undescribed  features  that 
might  also  be  of  use  in  assessing  patient  responses  and  in  possibly  predicting  the  long-term  success  or  failure  of 
HBO  treatments  for  problem  wound  healing.  Periodic-appearing  variations  in  oxygen  pressure  were  detected  (Figure 
8),  falling  in  the  same  range  (1-10  per  minute)  as  described  in  the  medical  literature  for  "vasomotor  waves"  in  arterial 
pressure  [Schmidt  et  al.,  1993;  Seino  et  al.,  1993].  Vasomotor  waves  have  been  shown  to  reflect  oscillations  in 
arterial  smooth  muscle  tone  (and  hence,  vessel  caliber  and  flow)  entrained  and  modulated  by  the  sympathetic 
(autonomic)  nerve  fibers  that  innervate  that  muscle.  Some  medical  research  studies  have  reported  that  although  the 
presence  of  these  waves  is  a  normal  feature  of  arterial  blood  vessels,  their  magnitude  may  reflect  disturbances  in 
blood  vessel  control  related  to  congestive  heart  failure  and  peripheral  blood  vessel  (vascular)  disease  [Schmidt  et  al., 
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1993;  Seino  et  al.,  1993;  Hoffmann  et  al.,  1994].  This  latter  condition  is  particular  relevant  to  this  project  because 
HBO  treatment  is  frequently  used  to  heal  ulcers  and  other  wounds  that  are  associated  with  the  poor  tissue 
oxygenation  occurring  with  peripheral  vascular  disease. 


Neither  slow  wave  oscillations  nor  variations  in  peak  TCP02  values  were  noted  in  electrode  test  chambers  subjected 
to  the  wound  healing  regimen  of  2.4  ATA  pressure  and  alternating  air  and  100  02  gas  flows  in  the  HBO  pressure 
chamber.  This  provides  confirmation  that  the  waves  and  peak  TCP02  variations  observed  were  due  to  biological 
processes  and  not  to  electrode  artifacts. 


Given  the  variations  in  peak  TCP02  levels  obseived  in  continuous  recordings  and  published  research  reports  that 
wound  healing  only  occurred  when  mean  oxygenated  TCP02  exceed  3  times  the  basal  values,  modeling  efforts 
focused  on  relating  patient  oxygen  level  responses  to  the  physical  cycles  of  HBO  treatment  sessions  (as  depicted  in 
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Figure  5).  Because  published  reports  indicated  that  relatively  large  changes  in  TCP02  might  be  prognostic 
indicators  for  HBO  treatment  efficacy,  "fuzzy"  TCP02  level  actors  were  created.  Relative  to  maximal  TCP02,  very 
good  (80-100%),  good  (60-79%),  fair  (40-59%),  and  poor  (0-40%)  were  qualitative  value  actors  assigned  to  encoded 
patient  data.  For  example,  on  during  the  first  oxygenation  period,  if  the  patient's  TCP02  rose  to  70%  of  the 
attainable  maximum,  the  oxygenation  level  would  be  "good".  The  envisionment  would  thus  show  the  possible 
patterns  of  peak  TCP02  responses  for  the  five  oxygenation  periods  of  an  HBO  treatment  session.  Figure  9  shows 
the  directed  process  graph  (browser  print  of  episode  relationships)  for  an  relatively  simple  envisionment  of  an  HBO 
treatment  session,  given  the  previously  described  fuzzy  TCP02  levels  and  the  pressurization  chamber  heuristics  that 
produced  the  envisionment  in  Figure  5. 

Execution  speed  for  the  most  complex  HBO  envisionment  was  about  1800  episodes  in  4  weeks  on  a  40  MHz  68040 
Macintosh  (Quadra  840AV)  with  16  Mb  RAM,  and  the  envisionment  halted  short  of  execution  because  available 
working  memory  space  was  exceeded.  Higher  execution  speeds  (2700  episodes  in  10  days)  were  obtained  with  the 
same  envisionment  on  a  120  MHz  Power  PC  604  Power  Macintosh  with  32  Mb  RAM. 
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Figure  9:  Browser  graphic  depiction  of  relationship  of  episodes  in  a  envisionment  of  an  HBO  treatment  session, 
illustrating  the  multiple  possible  combinations  of  patient  "fuzzy"  TCP02  levels  during  separate 
oxygen-breathing  periods. 
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Conclusions  and  Discussion 


The  autoclave/composite  curing  project  demonstrated  that  a  practical  QP  discovert-  and  control  system  could  be 
created  using  TSC.  Starting  with  a  relatively  simple  model,  this  discovery-  system  was  capable  of  learning  new- 
functional  heuristics  for  composite  curing  based  on  process  control  interactions  between  a  starting  envisionment  and 
a  computer-based  autoclave  simulator.  Partitioning  of  envisionment,  rule-building,  and  control  into  separated  tasks, 
w  ith  envisionments  generated  prior  to  cure/simulation  eycles,  allowed  intelligent  control  tasks  to  e.xecute  reasonably 
in  real  time.  This  provides  great  promise  for  meeting  critical  fabrication  and  manufacturing  needs,  particularly  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  Beyond  that,  it  suggests  that  practieal  systems  can  be  created  for  automating  and  enhancins  the 
processes  involved  in  certain  types  of  experimental  laboratory-  research.  Given  the  appropriate  supporting  equipment, 
it  may  be  possible  to  construct  computer-based  scientific  discovery  systems  capable  of  designing,  conducting,  and 
learning  from  their  own  experiments. 

Not  to  diminish  the  long  hours  of  w  ork  and  clever  programming  performed  by  Dr.  Frances  Abrams  in  producing  this 
system,  the  problem  dealt  with  a  relatively  simple  materials  system,  in  terms  of  actual  data  variables  and  size  of  the 
knowledge  base.  In  contrast,  representing  the  biological  systems  involved  in  HBO  and  wound-healing  was  a  far 
more  complex  task,  because  living  systems  adhere  to  very  complicated,  conditional  process  rules,  and  manv 
subsystems  involved  in  tissue  repair  are  poorly  characterized  by  available  measurement  techniques  and  not  well 
understood.  In  fact,  this  complexity  placed  physical  limits  on  execution  speed,  and  the  maximum  working  RAM 
space  for  a  16  Mb,  40  MHz  68040  Macintosh  was  easily  exceeded  during  HBO  envisionment  building.  To  complete 
the  work  described  here,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  and  configure  a  Power  Macintosh  (Motorola  Power  PC  604 
RISC)  running  at  120  MHz  with  32  Mb  of  RAM. 

With  four  fuzzv  range  actors  each  assigned  to  possible  patient  levels  of  oxygenation  and  deoxvgenation  associated 
with  HBO  gas  breathing  cycles,  the  envisionments  generated  amounted  to  combinatorial  explosions,  with  large 
numbers  of  episodes  and  possibly  different  patterns  of  responses  to  treatment.  Initial  data  indicate  that  there  are 
probably  many  few-er  possible  response  patterns  to  be  seen  with  HBO  treatments  of  real  patients.  Further  work  is 
clearly  necessary  to  pare  down  envisionments  and  to  uncover  as  yet  undescribed  different  patterns  of  response  to 
treatment.  Further  work  also  remains  to  be  done  on  data  handling  functions  and  tasks  in  order  to  "close  the  loop"  in 
allowing  full  rule  building  and  discovery  to  be  implemented,  as  it  was  in  the  composite  curing  application. 

Although  oxygen  (TCP02)  measurements  clearly  represented  the  most  readily  acquired  and  appropriate  data  for 
assessing  within-process  patient  responses  to  HBO,  it  was  more  difficult  to  obtain  data  that  reliablv-  measured  ov-'erall 
treatment  outcome.  Given  that  objective  measurements  of  tissue  (e.g.,  blood  vessel  or  scar)  growth  would  be  verv- 
difficult  to  obtain  in  a  "non-invasive"  (non-destructive)  manner  fro  patients,  it  was  originally  proposed  to  use 
medical  personnel  as  "virtual  sensors"  by  encoding  their  subjective  wound  assessment  data  for  each  individual. 
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However,  during  the  course  of  this  project,  a  new  method  was  demonstrated  for  using  laser  scanning  to  measure  and 
to  create  precise  volumetric  models  of  wounds.  Developed  as  a  collaboration  between  the  Hyperbaric  Medicine 
facility  of  the  74th  Medical  Group  (SGPH)  and  the  Computer  Anthropometry'  Laboratory  (CARD  Lab)  of  Armstrong 
Laboratory'  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  the  wound  scanning  system  is  capable  of  producing  detailed,  automatically 
segmentable  volume/colorimetric  models  at  the  time  of  each  HBO  treatment  without  contact  or  interference  with 
wounds  or  healing  tissues.  Preliminary  assessment  studies  of  wound  healing  with  laser  scanning  are  currently  under 
way,  and  we  propose  to  extend  the  present  project  by  incorporating  those  wound  scan  data  into  a  "closed  loop"  model 
of  HBO-mediated  wound  healing. 

Beyond  incorporating  wound  measurement  data,  much  additional  work  remains  to  be  done  to  establish  the  prognostic 
significance  of  the  different  patterns  of  TCP02  changes  noted  in  patient  recordings.  Furthermore,  although  C02 
(TCPC02)  and  skin  temp)erature  data  are  also  being  recorded  by  the  monitoring  system,  they  have  yet  to  be  studied 
in  correlation  with  progress  of  wound  healing.  Thermal  measurements  may  be  particularly  relevant  because  skin 
temperature  regulation  (like  oxygen  delivery)  is  related  to  blood  vessel  perfusion  in  a  region. 

Because  our  initial  observations  seem  to  be  novel,  and  we  could  find  no  account  in  the  medical  literature  of  the 
periodic-app)earing  waves  observ  ed  in  continuous  TCP02  data  recordings,  the  findings  of  our  preliminary'  research  are 
being  reported  in  a  paper  being  submitted  for  publication  in  a  hyperbaric  medicine  journal. 
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Abstract 


The  ELOOP  subroutine  in  EPIC  hydrocode  have  been  converted  to  a  CRAFT  version  of 
massively  parallel  subroutine  in  CRAY  T3D  computer.  Several  paralleled  subroutines  in  ELOOP 
are  then  coupled  with  the  sequential  subroutines  in  EPIC  using  PVM  to  develop  a  coupled  EPIC 
code.  We  gradually  increase  the  number  of  paralleled  subroutines  implemented  in  the  coupled 
EPIC  code.  The  results  show  that  the  CPU  time  decreases  as  the  number  of  parallel  subroutines 
increase  and  the  number  of  sequential  subroutines  decrease.  When  all  the  subroutines  in  the 
EPIC  are  paralleled,  the  coupled  EPIC  code  will  become  a  pure  parallel  code.  Unfortunately,  the 
slide  interface  algorithms  are  not  suitable  for  parallel  computing.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
completely  parallel  the  EPIC  code,  a  new  parallel  slide  interface  algorithm  has  to  be  developed. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  MASSIVELY  PARALLEL  EPIC  HYDROCODE 


IN  CRAY  T3D  MASSIVELY  PARALLEL  COMPUTER 


CT.  Tsai 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Parallel  processing,  the  method  of  having  many  small  tasks  solve  one  large  problem,  has 
emerged  as  a  key  enabling  technology  in  modem  computing.  The  past  several  years  have 
witnessed  an  increasing  acceptance  and  adoption  of  parallel  processing,  for  both  high 
performance  scientific  computing  and  for  more  general  purpose  applications,  was  a  result  of  the 
demand  for  higher  performance,  lower  cost  and  sustained  productivity.  The  acceptance  of  parallel 
processing  has  facilitated  two  major  developments:  massively  parallel  processors  (MPPs)  and  the 
use  of  distributed  computing[l]. 

A  massively  parallel  processing  (MPP)  machine  combine  a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand 
CPUs  in  a  single  large  cabinet  connected  to  hundreds  of  GBytes  of  memory.  MPPs  offer 
enormous  computational  power  and  are  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  computers  in 
the  world. 

Parallel  processing  is  making  tremendous  impact  on  many  areas  of  computer  application. 
With  the  high  raw  computing  power  of  parallel  computers,  it  is  now  possible  to  address  many 
applications  that  were  until  recently  beyond  the  capability  of  conventional  (sequential)  computing 
techniques. 

Many  applications,  such  as  weather  prediction,  biosphere  modelling,  pollution  monitoring, 
finite  element  modelling,  are  modelled  by  imposing  a  grid  over  the  domain  being  modelled.  The 
entities  within  the  grid  elements  are  simulated  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  other  entities  and 
their  surroundings.  In  many  cases,  this  requires  a  solution  to  large  system  of  differential  equations 
or  solving  a  large  sparse  matrix  algorithm.  The  granularity  of  the  grid  determines  the  accuracy 
of  the  model.  Even  for  small  number  of  grid  points,  a  three  dimensional  coordinate  system,  and 
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a  reasonable  discretized  time  step,  the  modelling  operation  may  involve  trillions  of  operations. 
And  so  a  moderate  sized  instances  of  these  problems  take  an  unacceptably  long  time  to  solve  on 
serial  computers  [2]. 

The  EPIC  hydrocode  is  a  lagrangian  finite  element  code  for  higher  velocity  impact 
computations.  It  handles  problems  that  contain  large  data  set,  exhaustive  computations  and  has 
a  need  for  faster  and  accurate  results[3]. 

The  Cray-T3D  was  chosen  platform  for  converting  the  vectorized  EPIC  code  to  MPP  code 
as  it  supports  Multiple  Instruction  Multiple  Data(MIMD)  /Single  Program  Multiple  Data  (SPMD) 
model,  CRAFT  programming  model  and  PVM  programming  model.  Also  it  is  closely  coupled 
with  the  other  Cray  Parallel  Vector  Processor  systems  like  Cray-YMP  and  Cray-C90  on  which 
the  EPIC  code  is  already  developed. 

2.  METHOnOT  OCY 

The  parallelization  of  the  EPIC  hydro  code  was  carried  out  in  the  following  steps: 

1.  Firstly,  it  was  found  that  ELOOP  (element  computations)  part  of  the  EPIC  hydro  code 
consumed  most  of  the  cpu  time.  So,  the  ELOOP  part  was  parallized  first. 

2.  Individual  subroutines  were  parallized  using  the  MPP  programming  model  and  the  CRAFT 
directives.  The  parallel  subroutines  were  then  compared  with  the  vectorized  subroutine. 

3.  Using  PVM,  the  serial  portion  of  the  code  was  run  on  single  PE  (PEG)  and  the  parallel 
subroutines  were  run  on  multiple  PEs.  PVM  was  used  only  for  porting  the  parallized 
subroutines  into  the  EPIC  code. 

2.1.  MPP  PROGRAMMING  MODE!. 

The  MPP  programming  model[4]  for  the  CRAY  T3D  system  supports  several  styles  of 
programming  -  data  parallel,  global  address,  work  sharing  and  message  passing.  These  styles  may 
be  individually  used  or  combined  in  the  same  program.  This  model  allows  the  user  a  range  of 
control  over  the  MPP  hardware.  This  range  extends  from  a  low  level  control  in  which  the 
programmer  makes  almost  all  of  the  decisions  about  how  data  and  work  are  partitioned  and 
distributed,  to  a  high  level  of  control  where  the  programmer  identifies  where  parallelism  is 
located  and  lets  the  system  determine  best  how  to  exploit  it.  The  important  elements  of  this 
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programming  model  are  access  and  placement  of  data,  parallel  execution,  local  execution, 
worksharing,  synchronization  primitives,  sequential  I/O,  subroutine  interfaces  and  special  intrinsic 
functions. 

Data  Parallel  model 

The  MPP  programming  model  distinguishes  data  objects  into  two  categories  : 

(1)  private  data  (PE_PRIVATE),  that  are  private  to  a  task 

(2)  shared  data  (SHARED),  that  are  shared  among  all  the  tasks. 

Private  data  objects  reside  on  each  PE,  rather  than  spreading  one  copy  over  all  of  them. 
They  are  not  accessible  to  any  other  task.  The  task  that  references  a  private  object  references  its 
own  private  version  of  that  object  and  therefore  it  is  possible  for  private  data  objects  associated 
with  different  PEs  to  have  different  values. 

Shared  data  objects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  accesible  to  all  tasks.  They  are  not  replicated 
and  in  case  of  arrays  be  distributed  across  multiple  PEs. 

In  data  parallel  programming,  data  such  as  scalar  or  array  are  distributed  over  the  memories 
of  the  PEs  working  on  the  program.  In  this  programming  model,  the  goal  is  to  let  as  many  PEs 
as  possible  perform  on  its  own  data  (residing  in  its  memory)  rather  than  working  on  the  data  that 
is  residing  in  another  PE's  memory. 

In  CRAFT,  the  data  distribution  is  indicated  by  the  compiler  directives  PE_PRIVATE  and 
SHARED.  Data  that  are  not  explicitly  declared  to  be  shared  is,  by  default,  private  data.  Variables 
and  arrays  can  be  explicitly  declared  as  private  with  the  PE  PRIVATE  directive. 

CDIR$  PE  PRIVATE  varl,  var2  ...  vam 

All  private  data  objects  may  be  DATA  initialized  except  those  that  occur  in  blank  common, 
dummy  arguments,  automatic  arrays,  and  those  whose  size  is  a  function  of  N$PES  (number  of 
tasks). 

The  shared  data  objects  are  declared  with  the  SHARED  directive. 

CDIR$  SHARED  array I(distl),array2(dist2)  ...arrayn(distn) 

The  shared  directive  names  tha  variables  that  are  to  be  shared  data  objects  and  specifies  the 
distribution  across  the  PEs.  Shared  data  object's  distributions  fall  into  two  categories  :  shared 
scalars  and  dimensional  distribution.  Scalar  variables  are  always  allocated  on  a  single  PE,  which 
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may  differ  for  different  variables.  Dimensional  distribution  includes  the  following:  Cyclic 
distribution,  Generalized  distribution.  Block  distribution  and  Degenerate  distribution. 

Cyclic  distribution  (:BLOCK(l))  assigns  one  element  of  shared  array  to  each  PE,  returning 
to  the  first  PE  when  every  PE  has  an  element.  Generalized  distribution  (:BLOCK(n))  assigns 
blocks  of  'n'  elements  of  the  array  to  sucessive  PEs,  where  'n'  has  to  be  an  integer  power  of  2. 
The  block  distribution  (:BLOCK)  divides  an  array  dimension  into  N$PES  blocks  and  allocates 
one  block  to  each  PE.  The  block  size  equals  to  array  size  divided  by  N$PES.  Degenerate 
distribution  (:)  forces  an  entire  dimension  to  be  allocated  on  a  single  PE. 

Work  Sharing 

Executing  the  statements  of  program  in  parallel,  and  in  the  same  PEs  in  which  the  data  is 
distributed  acheives  higher  performance  for  the  Cray  MPP  system.  Work  sharing  is  acheived 
primarily  by  two  ways:  automatic  arrays  and  shared  DO  loops. 

Fortran  array  syntax  or  automatic  arrays  is  one  way  to  distribute  work.  A  Fortran  statement 
using  array  syntax  and  involving  shared  arrays  encountered  in  a  parallel  region  causes  all 
processors  to  execute  the  statement.  The  compiler  maximizes  data  locality  i.e,  the  work  is  such 
distributed  that  tasks  execute  on  its  local  data. 

DIMENSION  Zl(64),  Z2(64),  VNEW(64) 

CDIR$  SHARED  Zl(:BLOCig,  Z2(:BLOCig,  VNEW(:BLOCK) 


VNEW(I)  =  Z1(I)  -  Z2(I) 

DOSHARED  directive  is  the  second  way  of  acheiving  work  sharing.  As  loops  do  not  create 
parallelism,  work  sharing  of  DO  loops  is  acheived  by  distributing  iterations  across  all  available 
tasks.  Each  task  is  assigned  a  set  of  iterations  of  a  shared  loop  to  execute.  Shared  loops  do  not 
guarantee  the  order  in  which  iterations  will  be  executed  and  lets  the  system  execute  iterations 
concurrently.  There  is  an  implicit  barrier  synchronization  at  the  end  of  a  shared  loop.  The 
example  for  DOSHARED  directive  from  subroutine  VOLUME  is  as  follows: 

CDIR$  DO  SHARED  (I)  ON  VNEW(I) 

DO  10,  I  =  1,  LNLl 
VNEW(I)  =  Z1(I)  -  Z2(I) 
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10  CONTINUE 

Private  loops  can  be  inside  and  outside  the  shared  loop,  but  the  shared  loop  must  be  tightly 
nested,  the  inner  shared  loop  is  executed  as  a  private  loop.  The  distribution  mechanism  for  a 
shared  loop  affects  program  performance  rather  than  correctness.  Proper  choice  of  iteration 
alignment  provides  higher  degree  of  locality  (when  references  in  the  iteration  are  close  together). 
The  aligned  distribution  mechanism  is  designed  to  place  iterations  within  tasks  on  PEs  where  the 
references  reside. 

A  private  loop  is  executed  only  by  the  task  that  invokes  it  and  no  work  is  shared  between 
tasks.  Private  loops  define  program  behavior  by  defining  the  behavior  of  the  individual  tasks. 
Private  loops  have  exactly  the  same  semantics  as  loops  in  standard  Fortran.  No  special  syntax 
is  required  to  specify  a  loop  as  private,  as  it  is  the  default. 

Shared  to  Private  Coercion 

The  cardinal  rule  for  distributed  memory  machines  is  to  exploit  data  locality  i.e,  work  with 
local  data  and  avoid  communication  as  much  as  possible.  Performance  without  communication 
far  exceeds  that  with  communication. 

There  are  two  paradigms  of  CRAFT  with  no  interprocessor  communication.  The  highest 
performance  is  attained  by  shared  to  private  coercion  and  the  next  paradigm  is  the 
PE  RESIDENT  directive. 

In  shared  to  private  coercion,  an  actual  argument  declared  as  shared  array  is  passed  to  a 
corresponding  dummy  argument  declared  as  a  private  array.  This  causes  each  PE  to  pass  only 
its  own  data  to  the  subroutine,  which  leads  to  the  subroutine  accessing  array  elements  that  are 
strictly  local  to  the  executing  PE  as  private  data  without  additional  overhead. 

The  example  illustrated  here  is  from  the  STRAIN  subroutine; 

PROGRAM  START_STRAIN 

INTEGER  L1,LN,M,LNL1 

REAL  ZIDOT  (MXLB),Z2DOT  (MXLB),HMIN  (MXLB),EZDOT  (MXLB), 

2  EXDOT  (MXLB),... 


CDIR$  GEOMETRY  GG(:BLOCK(l)) 
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CDIR$  SHARED  (GG)  ::ZlDOT,Z2DOT,HMIN,EZDOT, EXDOT 


LNL1=(LN-L1+1)/N$PES 

CALLSTRAIN(Ll,LN,EXDOT,EXYDOT,EYDOT,EZDOT, 

*  HMIN,ZlDOT,Z2DOT, . LNLl) 

END 

SUBROUTINE  STRAIN(Ll,LN,EXDOT,EXYDOT,EYDOT,EZDOT, 

*  HMIN,ZlDOT,Z2DOT, . LNLl) 

C  STRAIN  computes  strain  rates 

REALZlDOT(*),Z2DOT(*),HMIN(*),EXDOT(*),EZDOT(*) 


IF(IGEOM.EQ.l)THEN 
do  10,  i=l,LNLl 

EZDOT(I)  =  (ZlDOT(I)-Z2DOT(I))/HMIN(I) 
EXDOT(I)  =0.0 


10  CONTINUE 
enddo 


RETURN 

END 

In  this  example,  the  variables  EXDOT,  EZDOT,  ZIDOT,  Z2DOT  and  HMIN  are  defined 
as  shared  variables  in  the  calling  program,  but  are  defined  as  private  variables  in  the  called 
subroutine  STRAIN.  This  causes  each  PE  to  pass  only  its  own  data  to  the  subroutine  like  the  first 
element  of  these  arrays  are  located  in  PEO,  the  second  element  of  these  arrays  are  located  in  PEI 
and  so  on.  So,  when  the  DO  loop  is  executed,  all  the  executable  statements  work  on  local  data. 
This,  reduces  the  communication  time  and  improves  the  performance  of  the  parallel  code. 
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3.  PARALLIZATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SUBROUTINES 


All  the  subroutines  discussed  in  the  report  were  handled  in  a  particular  manner  as  discussed 
in  subroutine  VOLUME. 

VOLUME 

The  VOLUME  subroutine  computes  volumes,  volumetric  strains  and  strain  rates.  The 
VOLUME  subroutine  is  called  by  the  subroutine  ELOOP.  To  simulate  actual  problem  for  the 
subroutine  the  variables  and  arrays  are  data  initialized  in  the  calling  subroutine,  in  this  case 
subroutine  ELOOP.  Among  such  variables  and  arrays  are  LI,  LN  ...  X1(I)  ...etc.  As  the 
subroutines  in  the  EPIC  program  have  common  include  files,  the  array  size  is  made  power  of  2 
for  compiling  in  the  Cray-T3D. 

Firstly,  the  data  in  the  subroutine  are  shared  using  different  distributions  like  (:BLOCK(l)) 
and  (iBLOCBQ.  Work  sharing  is  implemented  explicitly  by  DOSHARED  directives  in  the  DO 
loop.  A  variable  LNLl  is  defined  which  is  equal  to  LN-Ll+1  and  the  original  vectorized  DO 
loop  index  J  is  eliminated 

The  Cray  T3D  being  a  dedicated  machine,  the  real  time  clock  function  is  used  to  measure 
the  wall  clock  time.  For  better  results,  the  number  of  times  a  subroutine  is  called  is  called  is 
increased,  so  that  the  code  accumulates  some  execution  time. 

Using  BLOCK(l)  and  BLOCK  data  distribution  and  work  sharing  directives  gave  the 
following  results  as  shown  in  Table  1.  It  is  compared  with  the  result  obtained  by  running  the 
code  on  Cray  YMP.  BLOCK  data  distribution  gave  better  results  than  the  BLOCK(l)  as  their  is 
slightly  less  communication  between  the  PEs  in  BLOCK  than  in  BLOCK(l)  data  distribution.  But 
in  the  final  parallel  code,  BLOCK(l)  distribution  was  used  to  take  care  for  the  case  where  the 
number  of  elemnts  in  the  block  is  not  a  multiple  of  the  number  of  PEs. 

When  run  on  Cray  YMP,  the  time  taken  by  the  program  is  0.763  secs.  This  is  got  by  using 
the  timex  tool  (  as  Cray  YMP  is  not  a  dedicated  machine  and  real  time  clock  does  not  give  the 
wall  clock  time ). 
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Number  of  PEs 

:BLOCK(l) 

:BLOCK 

1 

2.794 

2.543 

2 

1.121 

1.112 

4 

0.923 

0.883 

8 

0.475 

0.462 

Table  1:  Comparison  of  :BLOCK  and  :BLOCK(l)  data  distribution  directives 


To  further  improve  the  performance  of  the  subroutine  the  Shared  to  Private  coercion 
technique  was  implemented.  In  this  technique,  shared  arrays  in  the  calling  routine  are  passed  to 
corresponding  dummy  arguments.  Like  xl  is  declared  shared  in  ELOOP,  but  declared  private  in 
VOLUME.  So,  in  the  subroutine  VOLUME  each  PE  has  xl  in  blocks  of  array-size  divided  by 
the  number  of  PEs  (array-size/n$pes  in  this  case  LNLl/n$pes).  Due  to  this  DO  loops  in  the 
subroutine  VOLUME  also  indexes  upto  LNLl/n$pes,  so  that  each  PE  work  on  its  local  data  and 
no  interprocessor  communication  takes  place.  The  shared  to  private  arrays  are  of  arbitrary  size 
and  the  local  data  of  the  subroutine  are  of  arraysize/n$pes  size.  Using  shared  to  private  coercion 
vastly  imporoves  the  performance  of  the  subroutine.  The  results  of  shared  to  private  coercion 
implementation  are  shown  in  Table  2.  It  shows  that  the  shared  to  private  coercion  code  using  8 
PEs  is  faster  than  YMP  code  which  makes  it  cost  effective.  The  basic  rule  for  comparison  of  a 
parallel  code  on  Cray-T3D  and  the  vector  code  on  Cray-YMP  is  that  the  parallel  code  running 
on  32  PEs  has  to  be  faster  than  vector  code  running  on  YMP  for  it  to  be  cost  effective. 
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Number  of  PEs 

Wall  clock  time 

YMP 

0.763 

1 

2.298 

2 

0.900 

4 

0.513 

8 

0.281 

16 

0.183 

32 

0.136 

64 

0.118 

128 

0.108 

Table  2:  Wall  clock  timing  of  subroutine  VOLUME 


EGET 

The  EGET  subroutine  is  used  to  initialize  element  variables  from  nodal  variables.  It  is  also 
called  by  subroutine  ELOOP.  The  variables  and  arrays  are  data  initialized  in  the  calling 
subroutine. 

To  further  improve  performance,  the  shared  to  private  coercion  was  implemented.  As  in  the 
CRAFT  program  in  the  DOSHARED  loop  contains  J  =  LI  +  I  -  1,  shared  to  private  coercion 
cannot  be  implemented  as  it  is  because  it  contains  I  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  assignment 
statement.  So,  a  variable  II(I)  =  I  was  defined  in  the  calling  routine  and  shared  to  private 
coercion  was  implemented. 

The  performance  gain  by  implementing  the  shared  to  private  coercion  principles  can  be  seen 
in  Table  3.  Not  only  their  is  better  performance  compared  to  the  corresponding  CRAFT  MPP 
code,  but  also  is  it  more  scalable. 
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Number  of  PEs 

wall  clock  time 

YMP 

0.200 

1 

2.7615 

8 

0.338 

16 

0.185 

32 

0.109 

64 

0.0705 

128 

0.0519 

Table  3:  Wall  clock  timing  of  subroutine  EGET 


Similarly,  the  same  parallel  computing  techniques  i.e,  data  parallel,DO  shared  and  Shared 
to  private  coercion  were  used  in  parallizing  the  following  subroutines.  The  Shared  to  Private 
coercion  technique  proved  to  be  the  best  in  most  cases  and  the  results  are  reported  in  Tables  4 
and  5. 


The  results  of  certain  subroutine  are  better  than  others.  It  can  be  attributed  to  Amdahl's  law. 
The  subroutines  which  has  less  sequential  part  in  the  code  are  better  parallized.  In  the  following 
table,  subroutine  INCOAR  is  best  parallized  as  their  is  very  less  sequential  part  in  it. 


GMCON 

SOLID 

INCOAR 

Number  of  PEs 

time 

time 

time 

YMP 

0.01820 

1.078 

1.078 

8 

0.01996 

2.567 

2.504 

16 

0.01160 

1.440 

1.050 

32 

0.00729 

0.947 

0.300 

64 

0.00545 

0.746 

0.155 

128 

0.00460 

0.676 

0.082 

Table  4:  Wall  clock  timing  of  subroutines  GMCON,  SOLID  and  INCOAR 
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SUBROUTINE 

YMP 

Number  of  PEs  in  T3D 

4 

8 

16 

32 

FORCE 

5.68 

12.00 

7.11 

4.23 

2.84 

SOAK 

1.10 

1.93 

1.15 

0.83 

0.62 

STRAIN 

0.14 

0.32 

0.19 

0.12 

0.08 

CRUSH 

5.71 

15.59 

8.04 

5.48 

3.21 

HEBURN 

1.19 

3.94 

2.19 

1.35 

0.77 

IPRES 

2.06 

3.68 

2.63 

2.11 

1.91 

MEGRU 

9.12 

15.39 

9.44 

6.48 

4.11 

VISCOS 

2.44 

6.40 

4.17 

3.02 

2.40 

Table  5:  Wall  clock  timing  of  other  subroutines  in  ELOOP 

4.  Amdahl's  Law 

A  common  observation  regarding  parallel  processing  is  that  every  algorithm  has  a  sequential 
component  that  will  eventually  limit  the  speedup  that  can  be  achieved  on  a  parallel  computer. 
(Speedup  is  the  ratio  between  execution  time  on  a  single  processor  and  execution  time  on 
multiple  processors.)This  observation  is  often  codified  as  Amdahl's  law  ,  which  can  be  stated  as 
follows:  if  the  sequential  component  of  an  algorithm  accounts  for  1/s  of  the  program's  execution 
time,  then  the  maximum  possible  speedup  that  can  beachieved  on  a  parallel  computer  is  s  .  For 
example,  if  the  sequential  component  is  5  percent,  then  the  maximum  speedup  that  can  be 
achieved  is  20. 

In  the  early  days  of  parallel  computing,  it  was  widely  believed  that  thiseffect  would  limit  the 
utility  of  parallel  computing  to  a  small  number  ofepecialized  applications.  However,  practical 
experience  shows  that  thisinherently  sequential  way  of  thinking  is  of  little  relevance  to 
realproblems.  To  understand  why,  let  us  consider  a  noncomputing  problem.  Assumethat  999  of 
1000  workers  on  an  expressway  construction  project  are  idlewhile  a  single  worker  completes  a 
"sequential  component"  of  the  project. We  would  not  view  this  as  an  inherent  attribute  of  the 
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problem  to  be  solved, but  as  a  failure  in  management.  For  example,  if  the  time  required  for  a 
truck  to  pour  concrete  at  a  single  point  is  a  bottleneck,  we  could  arguethat  the  road  should  be 
under  construction  at  several  points  simultaneously  .Doing  this  would  undoubtedly  introduce  some 
inefficiency — for  example,  sometrucks  would  have  to  travel  further  to  get  to  their  point  of 
work — butwould  allow  the  entire  task  to  be  finished  more  quickly.  Similarly,  itappears  that 
almost  all  computational  problems  admit  parallel  solutions.  Thescalability  of  some  solutions  may 
be  limited,  but  this  is  due  tocommunication  costs,  idle  time,  or  replicated  computation  rather  than 
theexistence  of  "sequential  components." 

Amdahl's  law  can  be  relevant  when  sequential  programs  are  parallelizedincrementally.  In 
this  approach  to  parallel  software  development,  asequential  program  is  first  profiled  to  identify 
computationally  demandingcomponents.  These  components  are  then  adapted  for  parallel 
execution,  one  byone,  until  acceptable  performance  is  achieved.  Amdahl's  law  clearly  appliesin 
this  situation,  because  the  computational  costs  of  the  components  thatare  not  parallelized  provide 
a  lower  bound  on  the  execution  time  of  theparallel  program.  Therefore,  this  "partial,"  or 
"incremental,"  parallelization  strategy  is  generally  effective  only  on  small  parallelcomputers. 
Amdahl's  law  can  also  be  useful  when  analyzing  the  performance  ofdata-parallel  programs,  in 
which  some  components  may  not  be  amenable  to  adata-parallel  formulation 

5.  PVM  and  porting  of  the  parallel  subroutines  in  the  EPIC  hvdrocode 

PVM  (Parallel  Virtual  Machine)  is  a  subroutine  library  that  supports  parallel  programming 
through  a  technique  known  as  message  passing.  This  style  of  parallel  programming  is  an  explicit 
method  in  which  the  application  specifically  requests  that  data  be  sent  from  one  task  to  another, 
or  between  groups  of  tasks.  While  PVM  was  developed  to  support  parallel  applications  across 
a  network  of  heterogeneous  computer  systems,  message  passing  can  also  be  used  to  program 
MPP  systems. 

There  is  an  Cray  MPP  version  of  PVM[6]  which  can  be  used  in  two  modes.  In  a  stand 
alone  mode  it  can  be  used  to  program  an  application  on  the  Cray-T3D  system,  like  the  message 
passing  libraries  supplied  for  other  MPP  systems.  In  a  distributed  mode,  it  can  be  coupled  with 
the  network  version  of  the  Cray-T3D,  so  that  it  could  communicate  with  processes  running  on 
the  Cray-YMP  system  or  any  other  system  that  run  PVM.  The  MPP  version  uses  the  hardware 
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capabilities  of  the  Cray-T3D  system  to  handle  communications  between  Cray-T3D  processor 
elements,  and  uses  TCP/IP  and  UDP  data  transfers  to  handle  communications  outside  the  Cray 
MPP  system. 

The  EPIC  PVM  code  can  be  divided  into  two  parts:  sequential  part  which  is  run  on  one  PE 
usually  PEO  of  the  MPP  system  and  parallel  part  which  is  run  on  multiple  PEs.  As  shown  in  the 
flowchart  of  the  EPIC  PVM  code,  subroutines  called  by  ELOOP.F  contains  various  shared 
subroutines  whereas  subroutines  called  by  NLOOP  contains  all  sequential  subroutines.  The 
parallization  and  porting  of  parallel  subroutines  is  a  heriertial  process-subroutines  in  the  lowest 
level  (i.e.,  the  shaded  block  in  the  flowchart)  like  SOLID.F,  VOLUME.F,  etc.  are  parallized. 
Once  all  the  subroutines  contained  in  a  calling  subroutine  (for  example,  STRESS.F  in  the 
flowchart)  are  shared,  this  calling  subroutine  is  a  completely  parallel  subroutine,  otherwise  the 
calling  subroutine  remains  sequential.  In  this  report,  only  4  subroutines  called  by  STRESS.F  are 
parallized  so  that  STRESS.F  is  still  a  sequential  subroutine.  We  are  currently  convering  and 
porting  the  rest  of  the  subroutines  called  by  STRESS.F  into  parallel  PVM  code.  Once  it  is 
completed,  STRESS.F  will  become  a  parallel  subroutine  itself. 

The  EPIC  PVM  code  starts  in  epic94.f  which  is  the  main  program  and  is  run  on  a  single 
PE.  It  calls  subroutines  ELOOP  which  contains  various  parallel  and  sequential  subroutines  and 
NLOOP  which  contains  all  sequential  subroutines.PVM  is  activated  in  the  subroutine  ELOOP 
when  it  calls  a  parallel  subroutines.  For  example,  PEO  passes  a  variable  VOL  MSG  to  all  active 
PEs  just  before  calling  parallel  subroutine  VOLUME.  In  subroutine  VOLUME,  data  is  copied 
to  different  PEs  from  PEO.  Shared  to  Private  coercion  takes  place  in  this  subroutine  when  the 
shared  subroutine  VOLUME_SP3  calls  private  subroutine  VOLUME_T3D.  When  subroutine 
ELOOP  calls  other  sequential  subroutines,  PVM  is  not  activated. 

In  the  example  in  i^pendix  A,  STRESS.F  is  the  sequential  part  of  the  code.  It  calls  various 
subroutines  like  SOLID  and  AVEP.  Firstly,  the  code  is  run  in  PEO.  When,  SOLID  MSG  is 
passed  to  the  other  PEs  subroutine  SOLID  is  called.  Subroutine  SOLID  is  part  of  SOLID_SP3.F. 
In  this  subroutine,  the  variables  DVBARM,  EDEVM,etC  are  private  to  the  PEs.  Correspondingly, 
variables  DVBAR,  EDEV  which  are  equal  in  value  to  DVBARM  and  EDEVM  respectively  are 
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FLOWCHART  FOR  THE  EPIC  CODE 


I  [  Sequential  routines  on  PEO 
Parallel  routines  on  all  PEs 


shared.  Then,  this  subroutine  calls  subroutine  SOLID_T3D  (part  of  SOLID_SP3.F)  where  shared 
to  private  coercion  takes  place.  The  time  spent  in  message  passing  (Preroutines)  is  found  and 
substracted  from  the  total  time  spent  in  the  code  as  these  message  passing  statements  would  be 
deleted  once  all  the  routines  called  by  ELOOP  is  parallized. 

The  same  technique  is  used  to  port  the  other  subroutines  in  ELOOP. 

PORTING  RESULTS  OF  EXAMPLE  PROBLEMS 

The  example  problems  of  the  EPIC  manual  were  run  and  timed.  The  porting  was  done 
incrementally  and  so  the  results  are  presented  in  the  same  manner.  Firstly,  subroutine  VOLUME 
was  parallized  and  ported  which  is  case  A.  Case  B  corresponds  to  parallel  subroutines  VOLUME 
and  SOLID.  Case  C  corresponding  to  parallel  subroutines  VOLUME,  SOLID  and  GMCON.  Case 
D  corresponding  to  parallel  subroutines  VOLUME,  SOLID,  GMCON,  MEGRU,  CRUSH  and 
HEBURN.  The  results  show  that  the  wall  clock  time  reduced  as  more  subroutines  were 
parallized.  Also,  timing  improved  with  the  number  of  PEs.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  6  and 
Table  7  for  different  example  problems.  They  show  that  the  CPU  time  in  case  D  using  16  PEs 
are  about  twice  of  the  YMP  CPU  time.  This  result  is  very  impressive  because  only  4  parallel 
subroutines  are  ported.  The  CPU  time  will  decrease  as  more  parallel  subroutines  are  ported  into 
the  EPIC  code  using  PVM.  We  are  currently  porting  more  parallel  subroutines  into  the  EPIC 
code  using  PVM  for  the  1996  AFOSR  summer  research  extension  program. 


YMP  wall  clock  time  is  approximately  6  secs. 


4  PES 

8  PES 

16  PES 

A 

14.12 

13.64 

13.30 

B 

13.97 

13.32 

13.05 

C 

13.78 

13.03 

12.89 

D 

13.75 

13.00 

12.88 

Table  6  :  XIDAT  (  1-D  Bar  Impact) 
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YMP  wall  clock  time  is  approximately  90  secs. 


4  PES 

8  PES 

16  PES 

A 

206.34 

198.23 

192.33 

B 

197.36 

190.04 

184.44 

C 

182.57 

176.00 

170.14 

D 

179.97 

174.12 

169.96 

Table  7  :  X2DAT  (Cylinder  Impact) 

5.  Conclusion  and  Futurework 

The  results  of  the  EPIC  subroutines  showed  that  the  wall  clock  time  to  run  on  16  or  32  PEs 
on  the  T3D  was  less  than  the  YMP  wall  clock  time.  This  proves  that  the  EPIC  hydro  code  runs 
more  cost  effectively  on  the  Cray-T3D  than  the  Cray-YMP  and  other  vector  machines. 

Also,  as  most  of  the  arrays  are  single  dimensioned,  the  code  does  not  need  explicit  cache 
optimization.  The  Shared  to  Private  coercion  technique  in  the  CRAFT  model  worked  best  for  the 
EPIC  code.  Shared  to  Private  coercion  was  better  than  both  dataparallelism  and  DO  shared 
directives.  Not  only,  is  Shared  to  Private  a  better  algorithm  in  terms  of  speedup  but  also  in  terms 
of  scalability. 

For  data  parallism,  the  :BLOCK  was  better  than  :BLOCK(l)  scheme.  But  the  later  scheme 
was  adopted  for  handling  problems  which  will  have  node  numbers  in  a  block  not  multiples  of 
2. 

The  incremental  approach  of  parallizing  individual  subroutines  and  then  porting  them  one 
by  one  by  using  PVM  message  passing  techniques  worked  best  for  the  EPIC  code.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  are  ease  in  checking  the  correctness  of  the  code  and  ease  in  finding 
the  wall  clock  time. 

Future  work  would  involve  porting  all  the  subroutines  called  by  ELOOP  and  increse  the 
overall  parallism  of  the  Parallel  EPIC  code.  For  some  of  the  subroutines  which  are  not  easily 
parallized  using  the  above  parallizing  techniques,  new  and  improved  parallel  algorithms  have  to 
be  developed.  Finally,  all  the  PVM  statements  have  to  be  eliminated  to  get  a  fully  parallized 
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parallized  EPIC  research  code  in  CRAFT. 
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APPENDIX  A 
STRESS.F 

*$ 

SUBROUTINE  STRESS(L1,LN,M,MT,ME0S,INC0MP,BI,BJ,BM, BP, Cl, a,CM,CP, 

2  DI,DJ,DM,DP,DVBAR,DVDOT,EDOT,ENSUM,EXDOT,EXYDOT, 

3  EXZDOT,EYDOT,EYZDOT,EZDOT,HMIN,PBAR,Q,QMAX,SBAR, 

4  SMAX,SPINRZ,SS2,TSTAR,U,XSPIN,YSPIN,ZSPIN,DAM, 

5  DVOL,EBAR,EP,EPDOT,ES,ESPARE,ICHECK,MBRIK, 

6  NODEl,NODE2,NODE3,NODE4,SX,SY,SZ,SXY, 

7  SXZ,SYZ,TSTART,VOL) 

*  Revised  93/08/18 

C  STRESS  computes  ELEMENT  stresses 
C 

*  Latest  Revision  FEBRUARY  1994 
C  called  by  ELOOP 

*  calls  AVEP,CRUSH,HEBURN,IPRES,MEGRU, SOLID, UEOS,VISCOS 

*  Packaged  in  EPICS 
C 

*  IMPLICIT  NONE 
INCLUDE  'Q)vm3.h' 

INTEGER  SOLID_MSG 
PARAMETER  (SOLID_MSG  =  1) 

INTEGER  GSIZE 

INTEGER  IPVMST 
INTEGER  ISBUF 


IF(MT.EQ.l  .OR.  MT.EQ.3  .OR.  MT.EQ.5  .OR.  MT.EQ.6)THEN 
STARTJTIME  =  RTCQ 
IF  (N$PES  .GT.  1)  THEN 

CALL  PVMFINITSEND  (PVMDATARAW,ISBUF) 

IF  (ISBUF  .le.  0)  then 

WRITE  (6,*)  'Error  on  initsend  ' 
endif 

CALL  PVMFBCAST  (PVMALL,SOLID_MSG,  IPVMST) 

IF  (IPVMST  .NE.  PVMOK)  THEN 
WRITE(6,*)  'ERROR  ON  BCAST  SOLID  ',  IPVMST 
ENDIF 
ENDIF 

CALLSOLID(Ll,LN,INCOMP,DVBAR,EDEV,EDOT,EXDOT,EXYDOT, 

2  EXZDOT,EYDOT,EYZDOT,EZDOT,PBAR,SBAR,SMAX,SPINRZ, 

3  TSTAR,XSPIN,YSPIN,ZSPIN,DAM,EBAR,EP,EPDOT,ES, 

4  ICHECK,M,NODE3(l),NODE4(l),SX,SY,SZ,SXY,SXZ,SYZ) 
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ELAPjriME  =  ELAP_TIME  +  RTCQ  -  START_TIME 
ENDIF 

IF(MT.EQ.1)THEN 
IF(INCOMP.EQ.O)THEN 
IBRIK  =  MBRII^l) 

IF(VFRACT.GT.0.0  .AND. 

1  ((IGEOM.GE.4.AND.IGEOM.LE.7.AND.IBRIK.EQ.-2)  .OR. 

2  (IGEOM.EQ.8.AND.IBRIBCEQ.-6)  ))THEN 

CALLAVEP(Ll,LN,LN,BI,BJ,BM,BP,CI,a,CM,CP,DI,DJ,DM,DP, 

2  DVDOT,EDEV, EXDOT, EXYD0T,EXZD0T,EYD0T,EYZD0T,EZD0T, 

3  HMIN,Q,SBAR,SS2,U,DVOL,EP,ES,ICHECK,M,MBRIK,NODEl, 

4  NODE2,NODE3,NODE4,TSTART,VOL,SX,SY,SZ) 

ELSE 


RETURN 

END 

SOLID  SP3.F 

SUBROUTINE  SOLID(LlM,LNM,INCOMPM, 

2  DVBARM,EDEVM,EDOTM,EXDOTM,EXYDOTM, 

2  EXZDOTM,EYDOTM,EYZDOTM,EZDOTM,PBARM,SBARM,SMAXM,SPINRZM, 

3  TSTARM,XSPINM,YSPINM,ZSPINM,DAMM,EBARM,EPM,EPDOTM,ESM, 

4  ICHECKM,MM,NODE3M,NODE4M,SXM,SYM,SZM,SXYM,SXZM,SYZM) 
IMPLICIT  NONE 

INTEGER  MYPE,MY_PE 
INTRINSIC  MY_PE 

INTEGER  LlM,LNM,INCOMPM,MM,NODE3M,NODE4M 
REAL  timeO,  timel 
INCLUDE  'VECTMX' 

INCLUDE  'PREROUTINE' 

REAL  DVBARM  (MXLB),EDEVM  (MXLB),EDOTM  (MXLB),EXDOTM  (MXLB), 

2  EXYDOTM(MXLB),EXZDOTM(MXLB),EYDOTM(MXLB),EYZDOTM(MXLB), 

3  EZDOTM  (MXLB),PBARM  (MXLB),SBARM  (MXLB),SMAXM  (MXLB), 

4  SPINRZM(MXLB),TSTARM  (MXLB),XSPINM  (MXLB),YSPINM(MXLB), 

5  ZSPINM  (MXLB) 

REAL  DAMM  (MXLB),EBARM(MXLB),EPM  (MXLB),EPDOTM  (MXLB), 

2  ESM  (MXLB),SXM  (MXLB),SYM  (MXLB),SZM  (MXLB), 

3  SXYM  (MXLB),SXZM  (MXLB),SYZM(MXLB) 

INTEGER  ICHECK(MXLB) 

REAL  DVBAR  (MXLB),EDEV  (MXLB),EDOT  (MXLB),EXDOT  (MXLB), 

2  EXYDOT(MXLB),EXZDOT(MXLB),EYDOT  (MXLB),EYZDOT(MXLB), 

3  EZDOT  (MXLB),PBAR  (MXLB),SBAR  (MXLB),SMAX  (MXLB), 

4  SPINRZ(MXLB),TSTAR  (MXLB),XSPIN  (MXLB),YSPIN  (MXLB), 

5  ZSPIN  (MXLB) 
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REAL  DAM  (MXLB),EBAR(MXLB),EP  (MXLB),EPDOT  (MXLB), 

2  ES  (MXLB),SX  (MXLB), SY  (MXLB), SZ  (MXLB), 

3  SXY  (MXLB),SXZ  (MXLB),SYZ(MXLB) 

INTEGER  ICHECKM(MXLB) 

CDIR$  GEOMETRY  GZ(:BLOCK(l)) 

CDIR$  SHARED  (GZ)  DVBAR,EBAR,EDEV,EDOT,EPDOT,EP 
CDIR$  SHARED  (GZ)  ::  EXDOT,EYDOT,EZDOT,EXYDOT,EYZDOT,EXZDOT 
CDIR$  SHARED  (GZ)  ::  SBAR,SX,SY,SZ,SXY,SYZ,SXZ,SPINRZ 
CDIR$  SHARED  (GZ)  XSPIN,YSPIN,ZSPIN,TSTAR,ES,SMAX,PBAR,DAM,ICHECK 
COMMON  /SP3_SOLIDl/  DVBAR,EBAR,EDEV,EDOT,EPDOT,EP, 

2  EXDOT,EYDOT,EZDOT,EXYDOT,EYZDOT,EXZDOT, 

3  SBAR,SX,SY,SZ,SXY,SYZ,SXZ,SPINRZ, 

4  XSPIN,YSPIN,ZSPIN,TSTAR,ES,SMAX,PBAR,DAM,ICHECK 

*  FOR  LOCAL  VARIABLES  TO  ENSURE  THE  END  MASTER,  COPY  WORKS 

INTEGER  LlP,LNP,INCOMPP,MP,NODE3P,NODE4P 

REALC0P,C1P,C2P,C3P,C4P,C5P,C6P,C10P 

REAL  AMP,ANP 

REAL  DENP 

REAL  SPHP 

REAL  TEMPIP,  TROOMP,  TMELTP,  TZEROP 
INTEGER  MTP,MDP 
INTEGER  IDAMP,  IFAILP,  MODELP 
REAL  PMINP,  GP 

COMMON  /SP3_SOLID2/  LlP,LNP,LNLl,INCOMPP,MP,NODE3P,NODE4P, 

2  C0P,C1P,C2P,C3P,C4P,C5P,C6P,C10P, 

3  AMP,ANP,DENP,SPHP,TEMP1P,  TROOMP,  TMELTP,  TZEROP, 

4  MTP,MDP,IDAMP,  IFAILP,  MODELP,PMINP,  GP 

*  SHOULD  BE  ONLY  LOCAL  NOT  COPIED 

INTEGER  LNLl 
INCLUDE  'MATERL' 

INCLUDE  'MATERO 
INCLUDE  'MISC 
CDIR$  MASTER 
C*  Do  a  private  to  share  coercion 
DVBAR  =  DVBARM 
EBAR  =  EBARM 
EDEV  =  EDEVM 
EDOT  =  EDOTM 
EPDOT  =  EPDOTM 
EP  =  EPM 
EXDOT  =  EXDOTM 
EYDOT  =  EYDOTM 
EZDOT  =  EZDOTM 
EXYDOT  =  EXYDOTM 
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EYZDOT  =  EYZDOTM 
EXZDOT  =  EXZDOTM 
SEAR  =  SBARM 
SX  =  SXM 
SY  =  SYM 
SZ  =  SZM 
SXY  =  SXYM 
SYZ  =  SYZM 
SXZ  =  SXZM 
SPINRZ  =  SPINRZM 
XSPIN  =  XSPINM 
YSPIN  =  YSPINM 
ZSPIN  =  ZSPINM 
TSTAR  =  TSTARM 
ES  =  ESM 
SMAX  =  SMAXM 
PEAR  =  PEARM 
DAM  =  DAMM 
ICHECK  =  ICHECKM 
C  private  so  we  can  pass  copies  to  other  PEs 
LIP  =  LIM 
LNP  =  LNM 
INCOMPP  =  INCOMPM 
MP  =  MM 

NODE3P  =  NODE3M 
NODE4P  =  NODE4M 
C  distribute  the  local  values 

C  *  MISC  variables  DT,  EPSLON  and  IGEOM  are  copied 

CDIR$  END  MASTER,  COPY(  LIP,  LNP,  INCOMPP,  MP,  NODE3P,  NODE4P, 

CDIR$2  DT,  EPSLON,  IGEOM  ) 

MYPE  =  MY_PE0 
LNL1=(LNP  -  LIP  +  l)/n$pes 
if  (mod((LNP  -  LIP  +  1),  N$PES)  .gt.  MYPE)  then 
LNLl  =  LNLl  +  1 
endif 

C  All  these  are  from  private  but ...  for  now  copy 
C  C0-C40  are  from  MATERC 
C  Rest  are  from  MATERL 
MTP  =MTYPE(MP) 

MDP  =MODEL(MP) 

COP  =  CO(MP) 

CIP  =  Cl(MP) 

C2P  =  C2(MP) 

C3P  =  C3(MP) 
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C4P  =  C4(MP) 

C5P  =  C5(MP) 

C6P  =  C6(MP) 

ClOP  =  C10(MP) 

AMP  =  AM(MP) 

ANP  =  AN(MP) 

DENP  =  DEN(MP) 

SPHP  =  SPH(MP) 

TEMPIP  =  TEMPl(MP) 

TROOMP  =  TROOM(MP) 

TMELTP  =  TMELT(MP) 

TZEROP  =  TZERO(MP) 

IDAMP  =  IDAM(MP) 

IFAILP  =  IFAIL(MP) 

MODELP  =  MODEL(MP) 

PMINP  =  PMIN(MP) 

GP  =  G(MP) 

CDIR$  BARRIER 
C  timeO=rtc() 

ELAP_TIME  =  ELAPJTIME  +  RXq)  -  START_TIME 

CALLSOLID_T3D(LlP,LNP,INCOMPP,DVBAR,EDEV,EDOT,EXDOT,EXYDOT, 

2  exzdot,eydot,eyzdot,ezdot,pbar,sbar,smax,spinrz, 

3  TSTAR,XSPIN,YSPIN,ZSPIN,DAM,EBAR,EP,EPDOT,ES, 

4  ICHECK,MP,NODE3P,NODE4P,SX,SY,SZ,SXY,SXZ,SYZ, 

5  MTP,MDP,C0P,C1P,C2P,C3P,C4P,C5P,C6P, 

6  C10P,AMP,ANP,DENP,SPHP, TEMPIP, TROOMP, 

7  TMELTP,TZEROP,IDAMP,IFAILP,MODELP,PMINP, 

8  GP,lnll) 

START_TIME  =  RTC() 

*  timel=rtcO 
CDIR$  MASTER 

C  WRITE(6,*)  'SOLID  time  =',  (timel-time0)*6.667e-09, 

C  1  '  LNLl  =  ',  LN  -  LI  +  1 

CDIR$  END  MASTER 
C  Now  we  send  the  results  back  to  the  parent 
CDIR$  MASTER 

DVBARM  =  DVBAR 
EBARM  =  EBAR 
EDEVM  =  EDEV 
EDOTM  =  EDOT 
EPDOTM  =  EPDOT 
EPM  =  EP 

EXDOTM  =  EXDOT 
EYDOTM  =  EYDOT 
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o  n 


EZDOTM  =  EZDOT 
EXYDOTM  =  EXYDOT 
EYZDOTM  =  EYZDOT 
EXZDOTM  =  EXZDOT 
SBARM  =  SEAR 
SXM  =  SX 
SYM  =  SY 
SZM  =  SZ 
SXYM  =  SXY 
SYZM  =  SYZ 
SXZM  =  SXZ 
SPINRZM  =  SPINRZ 
XSPINM  =  XSPIN 
YSPINM  =  YSPIN 
ZSPINM  =  ZSPIN 
TSTARM  =  TSTAR 
ESM  =  ES 
SMAXM  =  SMAX 
PBARM  =  PBAR 
DAMM  =  DAM 
ICHECKM  =  ICHECK 

C  *  changed  value  in  routine 
INCOMPM  =  INCOMPP 

CDIR$  END  MASTER 
RETURN 
END 

*$ 

SUBROUTINE  SOLID_T3D(Ll,LN,INCOMP,DVBAR,EDEV,EDOT,EXDOT, EXYDOT, 

2  EXZDOT, EYDOT,EYZDOT, EZDOT, PBAR, SBAR,SMAX, SPINRZ, 

3  TSTAR,XSPIN,YSPIN,ZSPIN,DAM,EBAR,EP,EPDOT,ES, 

4  ICHECK,M,NODE3,NODE4,SX,SY,SZ,SXY,SXZ,SYZ, 

5  MT,MD,C0M,C1M,C2M,C3M,C4M,C5M,C6M, 

6  ciomamm,anm,denm,sphm,tempim,troomm, 

7  tmeltm,tzerom,idamm,ifailm,modelm,pminm, 

8  GM,lnIl) 

SOLID  computes  the  deviator  and  shear  stresses  for  solid  materials 

*  Latest  Revision  FEBRUARY  1994 

C  called  by  STRESS 

*  calls  USTRNG 

*  Packaged  in  EPICS 

C 

*  IMPLICIT  NONE 
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INTEGER  L1,LN, INCOME, M, NODES, NODE4 
INTEGER  IDAMM,  IFAILM,  MODELM 

*  LI  =  first  element  of  block 

*  LN  =  last  element  of  block 

*  M  =  the  material  number 

*  INCOME  flags  incompressible  materials 
INCLUDE  'VECTMX' 

CDIR$  ee_erivatedvbar,edev,edot,exdot,exydot,exzdot,eydot,eyzdot 

CDIR$  EE_ERIVATE  EZDOT,EBAR,SBAR,SMAX,SEINRZ,TSTAR,XSEIN,YSEIN 
CDIR$  EE_ERIVATE  ZSEIN,DAM,EBAR,EE,EEDO,ES,SX,SY,SZ,SXY,SXZ,SYZ 
CDIR$  EE_ERIVATE  ICHECK 

CDIR$  EE_ERIVATE  LI,  LN,  LNLl,  INCOME,M,NODE3,NODE4 
CDIR$  EE_ERIVATE  MT,  MD 

CDIR$  EE_ERIVATE  COM,  CIM,  C2M,  C3M,  C4M,  C5M,  C6M,  CIOM 

CDIR$  FE_ERIVATE  AMMANM,DENM,SEHM,TEME1M,IFAILM,M0DELM,EMINM,GM 

REAL  DVBAR  (MXLB/N$FES),EDEV  (MXLB/N$FES), 

1  EDOT  (MXLB/N$EES),EXDOT  (MXLB/N$EES), 

2  EXYDOT(MXLB/N$EES),EXZDOT(MXLB/N$FES), 

3  EYDOT  (MXLB/N$FES),EYZDOT(MXLB/N$EES), 

4  EZDOT  (MXLB/N$FES),EBAR  (MXLB/N$EES), 

5  SBAR  (MXLB/N$EES),SMAX  (MXLB/N$FES), 

6  SEINRZ(MXLB/N$EES),TSTAR  (MXLB/N$FES), 

7  XSEIN  (MXLB/N$FES),YSEIN  (MXLB/N$EES), 

8  ZSEIN  (MXLB/N$FES) 

*  EDOT(I)  =  total  strain  rate 

*  EBAR(I)  =  pressure  from  previous  cycle 

REAL  DAM  (MXLB/N$FES),EBAR  (MXLB/N$FES), 

1  EE  (MXLB/N$EES),EEDOT  (MXLB/N$EES), 

2  ES  (MXLB/N$EES),SX  (MXLB/N$EES), 

3  SY  (MXLB/N$EES),SZ  (MXLB/N$EES), 

3  SXY  (MXLB/N$EES),SXZ  (MXLB/N$EES),SYZ(MXLB/N$EES) 

“  EBAR(I)  =  pleistic  strain 

INTEGER  ICHECK(MXLB/N$EES) 

INCLUDE  'MISC 

REAL  AMVANV,C0V,C1V,C10V,C2D9,C2V,C3V,C4V,C5V,C6V,DENV,DT2  GDT 
2  GDTI,EMINV,T1V,T2V,T3V,T4V,TDT,TGDT,TGDTI,TMELTV,TZER0V 

'  variables  ending  in  V  are  temporaries  for  vector  quantities 
which  are  constant  in  the  current  element  block 
INTEGER  I,J,MT,MD 
I  is  an  index  into  vector  arrays 
J  is  an  index  into  element  arrays 

REALDSl(MXLB/n$pes),DS2(MXLB/n$pes),DSX(MXLB/N$pes), 
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1  DSXY(MXLB/n$pes),DSXZ(MXLB/n$pes),SXl(MXLB/n$pes), 

2  DSY(MXLB/n$pes),DSYZ(MXLB/n$pes),DSZ(MXLB/n$pes), 

#  FACrOR(MXLB/n$pes),SZl(MXLB/n$pes),SYZl(MXLB/n$pes), 

3  SXYl(MXLB/n$pes),SXZl(MXLB/n$pes), 

4  VMISES(MXLB/n$pes),SYl(MXLB/n$pes) 

REAL  SPHV,TEMPlV,THIRD,TROOMV 
PARAMETER  (THIRD  =  1.0/3.0) 

PARAMETER  (C2D9=2.0/9.0) 

C 

CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC 

cccccccccccc 

*  If  1-D  or  2-D  geometry  (IGEOM=:l  to  7)  then 
C  Do  for  each  element  (vectorized) 

C  Compute  and  save  average  previous  normal  stress,  SBAR(I) 

C  Compute  and  save  previous  deviator  stresses,  SX1(I)...SY1(I) 

C  Save  previous  shear  stresses,  SXZ(I)...SZT(I) 

C  Compute  corrective  stresses  due  to  element  rotation,  DS1(I),DS2(I) 

C  Put  lower  limit  on  strain  rate,  EDOT(I) 

C  Enddo 

*  Else  3-D  geometry 

*  Do  for  each  element 

*  Same  as  for  2-D  element 

*  Enddo 

*  Endif 
C 

cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc 

cccccccccccc 

c 

C  WRITE  (6,*)  'Inll  =  ',  Inll 

C  call  flush  (6) 

TDT  =  2.0*DT 
DT2  =  0.5*DT 
IF(IGEOM.LE.7)THEN 
*CDIR$  VECTOR 

*CVD$  VECTOR 

* 

DO  I  =1,  LNLl 

SBAR(I)  =  (SX(I)+SZ(I)+SY(I))  *  THIRD 
SXl(I)  =  SX(I)  -  SBAR(I) 

SZl(I)  =  SZ(I)  -  SBAR(I) 

SYl(I)  =  SY(I)  -  SBAR(I) 

SXZl(I)  =  SXZ(I) 

SXYl(I)  =  SXY(I) 

SYZl(I)  =  SYZ(I) 
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DSl(I)  =  SXZ1(I)*SPINRZ(I)*TDT 
DS2(I)  =  (SX1(I)-SZ1(I))*SPINRZ(I)*DT 
EDOT(I)  =  AMAX1(ED0T(I), 0.0001) 
enddo 
ELSE 

*  here  IGEOM.EQ.8 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

SBAR(I)  =  (SX(I)+SY(I)+SZ(I))=^THIRD 
SXl(I)  =  SX(I)  -  SBAR(I) 

SYl(I)  =  SY(I)  -  SBAR(I) 

SZl(I)  =  SZ(I)  -  SBAR(I) 

SXYl(I)  =  SXY(I) 

SXZl(I)  =  SXZ(I) 

SYZl(I)  =  SYZ(I) 

DSX(I)  =  (YSPIN(I)*SXZ1(I)  -  ZSPIN(I)*SXY1(I))*TDT 
DSY(I)  =  (ZSPIN(I)=^SXY1(I)  -  XSPIN(I)*SYZ1(I))*TDT 
DSZ(I)  =  (XSPIN(I)*SYZ1(I)  -  YSPIN(I)*SXZ1(I))*TDT 
DSXY(I)  =  (ZSPIN(I)=^(SX1(I)-SY1(I))  +  YSPIN(I)*SYZ1(I) 

1  -  XSPIN(I)=^SXZ1(I))*DT 

DSXZ(I)  =  (YSPIN(I)*(SZ1(I)-SX1(I))  +  XSPIN(I)='SXY1(I) 

1  -  ZSPIN(I)*SYZ1(I))*DT 

DSYZ(I)  =  (XSPIN(I)*(SY1(I)-SZ1(I))  +  ZSPIN(I)*SXZ1(I) 

1  -  YSPIN(I)*SXY1(I))*DT 

EDOT(I)  =  AMAXl(EDOT(I), 0.0001) 
enddo 
ENDIF 
C 

CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC 

cccccccccccc 

C  If  elements  have  a  solid  material  (MT.EQ.l) 

C  Redefine  material  constants  to  eliminate  pointers 

*  If  the  Johnson-Cook  model  (MD.EQ.l)  is  used  then 

*  If  there  is  no  thermal  softening  (AMV.EQ.0.0)  then 

*  Do  for  all  elements 

*  Compute  homologous  temperature,  TSTAR 

*  Compute  allowable  stress,  SMAX,  without  thermal  softening 

*  Enddo 

*  Else  there  is  thermal  softening  (AMV.GT.0.0) 

*  Do  for  all  elements 

*  Compute  homologous  temperature,  TSTAR 

*  Compute  allowable  stress,  SMAX,  with  thermal  softening 

*  Enddo 

*  Endif 

*  If  there  is  pressure  hardening  (C4V.GT.0.0)  then 
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*  Do  for  all  elements 

*  Update  allowable  stress,  SMAX 

*  Enddo 

*  Endif 

*  If  there  is  a  maximum  limiting  stress  (C5V.GT.0.0)  then 

*  Do  for  all  elements 

*  Update  allowable  stress,  SMAX 

*  Enddo 

*  Endif 

*  Elseif  the  modified  Johnson-Cook  model  (MD.EQ.2)  is  used  then 

*  Similar  to  above  for  MD.EQ.l 

*  Elseif  the  Zerilli-Armstrong  FCC  model  (MD.EQ.3)  is  used  then 

*  Do  for  all  elements 

*  Compute  homologous  temperature,  TSTAR 

*  Compute  allowable  stress,  SMAX 

*  Enddo 

*  Elseif  the  Zerilli-Armstrong  BCC  model  (MD.EQ.4)  is  used  then 

*  Similar  to  above  for  MD.EQ.3 

*  Elseif  a  User  Model  (MD.EQ.IO)  is  used  then 

*  Call  USTRNG  to  determine  allowable  strength  for  user  model 

*  Endif 

*  If  there  is  damage  softening  (CIO.GT.O)  then 

*  Reduce  SMAX  due  to  damage 

*  Endif 

C  (continued  below) 

C 

CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC 

cccccccccccc 

c 

IF(MT.EQ.1)THEN 
COV  =  COM 
CIV  =  CIM 
C2V  =  C2M 
C3V  =  C3M 
C4V  =  C4M 
CSV  =  C5M 
C6V  =  C6M 
AMV  =  AMM 
ANV  =  ANM 
DENV  =  DENM 
SPHV  =  SPHM 
TEMPIV  =  TEMPIM 
TROOMV  =  TROOMM 
TMELTV  =  TMELTM 
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TZEROV  =  TZEROM 
TIV  =  TEMPIV  -  TROOMV 
T2V  =  1.0/(SPHV*DENV) 

T3V  =  1.0/(TMELTV-TROOMV) 

T4V  =  TEMPIV  -  TZEROV 
IF(MD.EQ.1)THEN 
IF(AMV.EQ.O.O)THEN 
*CDIR$  VECTOR 
*CVD$  VECTOR 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

TSTAR(I)  =  (TIV  +  ES(I)*T2V)  *  T3V 
TSTAR(I)  =  AMAX1(TSTAR(I),0.0) 

TSTAR(I)  =  AMIN1(TSTAR(I),1.0) 

SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*EBAR(I)**ANV) 

1  *  (1.0  +  C3V*ALOG(EDOT(I))) 

*  TSTAR(I)  =  AMIN1(AMAX1((T1V+ES(I)*T2V)*T3V,0.0),1.0) 

*  SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*EBAR(I)**ANV) 

*  SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*exp(anv*alog(ebar(i)))) 

*  1  *  (1.0  +  C3V*ALOG(EDOT(I))) 

enddo 

ELSE 

*CDIR$  VECTOR 
*CVD$  VECTOR 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

TSTAR(I)  =  (TIV  +  ES(I)*T2V)  *  T3V 
TSTAR(I)  =  AMAX1(TSTAR(I),0.0) 

TSTAR(I)  =  AMIN1(TSTAR(I),1.0) 

SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*EBAR(I)**ANV) 

1  *  (1.0  +  C3V*ALOG(EDOT(I))) 

2  (1.0  -  TSTAR(I)*=*=AMV) 

*  SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*EBAR(I)**ANV) 

*  SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*exp(anv*alog(ebar(i)))) 

*  1  *  (1.0  +  C3V*ALOG(EDOT(I))) 

*2  *  (1.0  -  exp(amv*alog(tstar(i)))) 

*2  *  (1.0  -  TSTAR(I)**AMV) 

enddo 

ENDIF 

IF(C4V.GT.0.0)THEN 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

SMAX(I)  =  SMAX(I)  +  C4V*PBAR(I) 
enddo 
ENDIF 

IF(C5V.GT.0.0)THEN 
DO  I=1,LNL1 
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SMAX(I)  =  AMIN1(SMAX(I),C5V) 
enddo 
ENDIF 

ELSEIF(MD.EQ.2)THEN 
IF(AMV.EQ.0.0)THEN 
*CDIR$  VECTOR 

*CVD$  VECTOR 

DO  I=1,LNL1 

TSTAR(I)  =  (TIV  +  ES(I)*T2V)  *  T3V 

TSTAR(I)  =  AMAX1(TSTAR(I),0.0) 

TSTAR(I)  =  AMIN1(TSTAR(I),1.0) 

SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*EBAR(I)**ANV)*(EDOT(I)**C3V) 

*  SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*exp(anv*alog(EBAR(I))))* 

*  1  exp(c3v*aIog(EDOT(I))) 

enddo 

ELSE 

=^CDIR$  VECTOR 

*CVD$  VECTOR 

DO  I=1,LNL1 

TSTAR(I)  =  (TIV  +  ES(I)*T2V)  T3V 

TSTAR(I)  =  AMAX1(TSTAR(I),0.0) 

TSTAR(I)  =  AMIN1(TSTAR(I),1.0) 

SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*EBAR(I)**ANV)*(EDOT(I)**C3V) 
1  *  (1.0  -  TSTAR(I)**AMV) 

*  SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C2V*exp(anv*alog(EBAR(I))))* 

*  1  exp(c3v*alog(EDOT(I)))* 

*2  (1.0  -  exp(amv*alog(tstar(I)))) 

enddo 

ENDIF 

IF(C4V.GT.0.0)THEN 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

SMAX(I)  =  SMAX(I)  +  C4V*PBAR(I) 
enddo 
ENDIF 

IF(C5V.GT.0.0)THEN 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

SMAX(I)  =  AMIN1(SMAX(I),C5V) 
enddo 
ENDIF 

ELSEIF(MD.EQ.3)THEN 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

TSTAR(I)  =  (TIV  +  ES(I)*T2V)  *  T3V 
TSTAR(I)  =  AMAX1(TSTAR(I),0.0) 

TSTAR(I)  =  AMIN1(TSTAR(I),1.0) 
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*  SMAX(I)  =  COV  +  C2V*exp(anv*alog(EBAR(I)))* 

SMAX(I)  =  COV  +  C2V*(EBAR(I)**ANV) 

1  *EXP((T4V+ES(I)*T2V)*^C3V+C4V*ALOG(EDOT(I)))) 

enddo 

ELSEIF(MD.EQ.4)THEN 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

TSTAR(I)  =  (TIV  +  ES(I)*T2V)  *  T3V 
TSTAR(I)  =  AMAX1(TSTAR(I),0.0) 

TSTAR(I)  =  AMIN1(TSTAR(I),1.0) 

SMAX(I)  =  COV  +  CIV 

1  *EXP((T4V+ES(I)  *T2V)*(-C3V+C4V*ALOG(EDOT(I)))) 

*  2  +  C5V*exp(anv*alog(EBAR(I))) 

2  +  C5V*EBAR(I)**ANV 
enddo 

ELSEIF(MD.EQ.10)THEN 

C  CALL  USTRNG(Ll,LN,M,EDOT,EBAR,ES,SMAX,lnIl) 

write  (6,*)  'CALL  to  USTRNG  ignored  in  subroutine  SOLID' 

ENDIF 

IF(IDAMM.EQ.l  .AND.  IFAILM.EQ.l  .AND.  C10M.GT.0.0)THEN 
CIOV  =  CIOM 
cllv=1.0/cl0v 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

IF(DAM(I).GT.(1.0-C10V))THEN 
SMAX(I)  =  SMAX(I)*(1.0-DAM(I))='=cllv 
ENDIF 
enddo 
ENDIF 
C 

CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC 

cccccccccccc 

C  Elseif  elements  have  a  crushable  material  (MTYPE(M).EQ.3) 

*  If  standard  model  then 

C  Do  for  all  elements  (vectorized) 

C  Compute  allowable  stress,  SMAX(I) 

C  Enddo 

*  If  there  is  a  limiting  maximum  stress,  C5 

*  Do  for  all  elements 

*  Update  allowable  stress,  SMAX 

*  Enddo 

*  Endif 

*  Elseif  Holmquist-Johnson-Cook  model  then 
C  Do  for  all  elements  (vectorized) 

C  Compute  allowable  stress,  SMAX(I) 

C  Enddo 
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*  If  there  is  a  limiting  maximum  stress,  C5 

*  Do  for  all  elements 

*  Update  allowable  stress,  SMAX 

*  Enddo 

*  Endif 

*  Endif 
C 

cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc 

cccccccccccc 

* 

ELSEIF(MT.EQ.3)THEN 
IF(MODELM.EQ.l)THEN 
CIV  =  CIM 
CSV  =  C3M 
C4V  =  C4M 
CSV  =  C5M 

IF(IDAMM.EQ.O  .OR.  IFAILM.EQ.O)THEN 
*CDIR$  VECTOR 

*CVD$  VECTOR 

DO  I=1,LNL1 

SMAX(I)  =  (CIV  +  C4V*PBAR(I))*(1.0  +  C3V*ALOG(EDOT(I))) 

ENDDO 

ELSE 

DO  I=1,LNL1 

SMAX(I)  =  (C1V*(1.0-DAM(I))  +  C4V*PBAR(I)) 

2  *(1.0  +  C3V*ALOG(EDOT(I))) 

enddo 
ENDIF 

IF(C5V.GT.0.0)THEN 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

SMAX(I)  =  AMIN1(SMAX(I),C5V) 
enddo 
ENDIF 

ELSEIF(MODELM.EQ.2)THEN 
CIV  =  CIM 
C2V  =  C2M 
CSV  =  C3M 
C4V  =  C4M 
CSV  =  CSM 
ANV  =  ANM 
PMINV  =  PMINM 
pminvd=1.0/pminv 
c4vd=1.0/c4v 

amdx=1.0/amaxl(pminv,epslon) 
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IF(IDAMM.EQ.O  .OR.  IFAILM.EQ.O)THEN 
*CDIR$  VECTOR 

*CVD$  VECTOR 

DO  I=1,LNL1 
IF(PBAR(I).GE.O.O)THEN 

SMAX(I)  =  C4V*(C1V  +  C2V*(PBAR(I)*C4Vd)**ANV) 

*  SMAX(I)  =  C4V*(C1V  +  C2V*exp(anv*alog(PBAR(I)*C4Vd))) 

2  *(1.0  +  C3V*ALOG(EDOT(I))) 

ELSE 

c  SMAX(I)  =  (PMINV+(PBAR(I))) 

c  $  *(ClV*C4V*amdx) 

SMAX(I)  =  AMAXl((PMINV+(PBAR(I)))*(ClV*C4V*amdx),  0.0) 

ENDIF 

ENDDO 

ELSE 

DO  I=1,LNL1 
IF(PBAR(I).GE.0.0)THEN 

*  SMAX(I)=C4V*(ClV*(1.0-dam(i))+C2V*exp(anv*alog(PBAR(I)*C4Vd))) 

SMAX(I)  =  C4V*(ClV*(1.0-DAM(I))+C2V*(PBAR(I)*C4Vd)**AN\0 
2  *(1.0  +  C3V*ALOG(EDOT(I))) 

ELSE 

IF(PMINV*(1.0-DAM(I)).GT.EPSLON)THEN 
c  SMAX(I)  =  (PMINV*(1.0-DAM(I))+PBAR(I)) 

c  $  *(ClV*C4V*PMINVd) 

SMAX(I)=AMAXl((PMINV*(1.0-DAM(I))+PBAR(I))*(ClV*C4V*PMINVd),0.0) 

ELSE 

SMAX(I)  =  0.0 
ENDIF 
ENDIF 
enddo 
ENDIF 

IF(C5V.GT.0.0)THEN 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

SMAX(I)  =  AMIN1(SMAX(I),C5V*C4V) 
enddo 
ENDIF 
ENDIF 
ENDIF 
C 

CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC 

cccccccccccc 

C  Do  for  all  elements  (vectorized) 

C  Zero  allowable  stress  if  negative,  fractured  or  eroded 
C  Enddo 
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C  Assign  constants 

*  If  2-D  then 

C  Do  for  all  elements  (vectorized) 

C  Compute  trial  deviator  stresses,  SX(I)...SZ(I) 

C  Compute  trial  shear  stresses,  SXZ(I)...SY^I) 

C  Compute  von  mises  equivalent  stress,  VMISES(I) 

C  Redefine  VMISES(I)  =  EPSLON  if  VMISES(I)  computed  to  zero 
C  Redefine  SMAX(I)  =  VMISES(I)  if  SMAX(I)  computed  .GT.  VMISES(I) 

C  (done  so  following  factor  computations  will  not  change  stresses) 

C  Factor  stresses  to  hold  within  Von  Mises  yield  criterion 
C  Enddo 

*  Else  3-D 

C  Set  counter  for  temporary  element  vectors 
C  Do  for  all  elements  (vector  loop) 

C  Compute  trial  deviator  stresses  (SX(I)...SZ(I)) 

C  Compute  trial  shear  stresses  (SXY(I)...SY^I)) 

C  Compute  von  mises  equivalent  tensile  stress,  VMISES(I) 

C  Redefine  VMISES(I)  =  EPSLON  if  VMISES(I)  computed  to  zero 

C  redefine  SMAX(I)  =  VMISES(I)  if  SMAX(I)  computed  .GT.  VMISES(I) 

C  (done  so  following  factor  computations  will  not  change  stresses) 

C  factor  stresses  to  hold  within  Von  Mises  yield  criterion 
C  Enddo 

*  Endif 
C 

cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc 

cccccccccccc 

c 

* 

*CDIR$  VECTOR 
*CVD$  VECTOR 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

SMAX(I)  =  AMAX1(SMAX(I)*(1-IABS(MAX(ICHECK(I),-1))),  0.0) 

ENDDO 

GDT  =GM*DT 
TGDT  =  2.0*GDT 
IF(IGEOM.LE.7)THEN 
*CDIR$  VECTOR 
*CVD$  VECTOR 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

SX(I)  =SX1(I)  +  TGDT*EXDOT(I)  -  DSl(I) 

SZ(I)  =SZ1(I)  +  TGDT*EZDOT(I)  +  DSl(I) 

SY([)  =SY1(I)  +  TGDT*EYDOT(I) 

SX^I)  =  SXZl(I)  +  GDT*EXZDOT(I)  +  DS2(I) 

SXY(I)  =  SXY1(0  +  GDT*EXYDOT(I) 
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SYZ(I)  =  SYZl(I)  +  GDT*EYZDOT(I) 

VMISES(I)  =  SQRT(  1.5*(  SX(I)*SX(I)  +  SZ(I)*SZ(I) 

2  +  SY(I)*SY(I)) 

3  +  3.0*(  SXZ(I)*SXZ(I)  +  SXY(I)*SXY(I) 

4  +  SYZ(I)*SYZ(I))) 

VMISES(I)  =  AMAX1(VMISES(I),  EPSLON) 

SMAX(I)  =  AMIN1(SMAX(I),  VMISES(I)) 

FACrOR(I)  =  SMAX(I)A^MISES(I) 

SX(I)  =  SX(I)*FACTOR(I) 

SZ(I)  =  SZ(I)*FACTOR(I) 

SY(^  =  SY(I)*FACTOR(I) 

SXZ(I)  =  SXZ(I)*FACrOR(I) 

SXY(I)  =  SXY(I)*FACrOR(I) 

SYZ(I)  =  SYZ(I)*FACrOR(I) 
enddo 
ELSE 

DO  I=1,LNL1 

SX(I)  =SX1(I)  +  TGDT*EXDOT(I)  +  DSX(I) 

SY(I)  =SY1(I)  +  TGDT*EYDOT(I)  +  DSY(I) 

SZ(I)  =SZ1(I)  +  TGDT*EZDOT(I)  +  DSZ(I) 

SXY(I)  =  SXYl(I)  +  GDT*EXYDOT(I)  +  DSXY(I) 

SXZ(I)  =  SXZl(I)  +  GDT*EXZDOT(I)  +  DSXZ(I) 

SYZ(I)  =SYZ1(I)+  GDT*EYZDOT(I)  +  DSYZ(I) 

VMISES(I)  =  SQRT(  1.5*(  SX(I)*SX(I)  +  SY(I)*SY(I) 

2  +  SZ(I)*SZ(I)) 

3  +  3.0*(SXY(I)=^SXY(I)  +  SXZ(I)=^SXZ(I) 

4  +  SYZ(I)*SYZ(I))) 

VMISES(I)  =  AMAX1(VMISES(I), EPSLON) 

SMAX(I)  =  AMIN1(SMAX(I),VMISES(I)) 

FACrOR(I)  =  SMAX(I)A^MISES(I) 

SX(I)  =  SX(I)*FACTOR(I) 

SY(I)  =  SY(I)*FACTOR(I) 

SZ(I)  =  SZ(I)*FACTOR(I) 

SXY(I)  =  SXY(I)*FACTOR(I) 

SXZ(I)  =  SXZ(I)*FACrOR(I) 

SYZ(I)  =  SYZ(I)*FACrOR(I) 
enddo 
ENDIF 
C 

CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC 

cccccccccccc 

C  Assign  constants 

*  If  1-D  or  2-D  then 

C  Do  for  all  elements  (vectorized) 
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C  Compute  incremental  internal  energy,  EDEV(I) 

C  Compute  plastic  strain  rates,  EXDOT(I)...EPDOT(I) 

C  Leave  EPDOT  of  completely  failed  elements  at  zero 
C  Compute  plastic  strain,  EBAR(I) 

C  Compute  plastic  work,  EP(I) 

C  Enddo 

*  If  plane  stress  elements  (IGEOM.EQ.4)  then 

*  Set  INCOMP  =  1 

*  Endif 

C  If  2-D  shell  elements  (IGEOM.GE.5.AND.NODE3.EQ.O)  then 

*  Set  INCOMP  =  2 
C  Endif 

*  Else  3-D 

*  Do  same  as  for  1-D  and  2-D  elements  above 

*  If  bar  element  (NODE3.EQ.O)  then 

*  Set  INCOMP  =  3 

*  Elseif  shell  element  (NODE4.EQ.O)  then 

*  Set  INCOMP  =  4 

*  Endif 

*  Endif 
C 

cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc 

cccccccccccc 

c 

GDTI  =  1.0/GDT 
TGDTI  =  l.O/TGDT 
IF(IGEOM.LE.7)THEN 
*CDIR$  VECTOR 
*CVD$  VECTOR 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

EDEV(I)  =  (  (SX(I)+SXl(I))*EXDOT(I) 

1  +  (SZ(I)+SZl(I))*EZDOT(I) 

2  +  (SY(I)+SYl(I))*EYDOT(I) 

3  +  (SXZ(I)+SXZl(I))*EXZDOT(I) 

4  +  (SXY(I)+SXYl(I))*EXYDOT(I) 

5  +  (SYZ(I)+SYZl(I))*EYZDOT(I)) 

6  *  (1.0+DVBAR(I))*DT2 

EXDOT(I)  =  EXDOT(I)  -  (SX(I)  -  SXl(I)  +  DS1(I))*TGDTI 
EZDOT(I)  =  EZDOT(I)  -  (SZ(I)  -  SZl(I)  -  DS1(I))*TGDTI 
EYDOT(I)  =  EYDOT(I)  -  (SY(I)  -  SYl(I)  )*TGDTI 
EXZDOT(I)  =  EXZDOT(I)  -  (SXZ(I)-SXZ1(I)-DS2(I))*GDTI 
EXYDOT(I)  =  EXYDOT(I)  -  (SXY(I)-SXYl(I)  )*GDTI 
EYZDOT(I)  =  EYZDOT(I)  -  (SYZ(I)-SYZl(I)  )*GDTI 
IF(ICHECK(I).GE.O)THEN 
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cn  ^  lo 
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EPDOT(I)  =  SQRT(C2D9*((EXDOT(I)-EZDOT(I))*(EXDOT(I)- 
EZDOT(I))+(EXDOT(I)-EYDOT(I))*(EXDOT(I)-EYDOT(I)) 

+  (EZDOT(I)-EYDOT(I))*(EZDOT(I)-EYDOT(I)) 

+  1.5*(  EXZDOT(I)*EXZDOT(I) 

+  EXYDOT(I)*EXYDOT(I) 

+  EYZDOT(I)*EYZDOT(I)))) 

EBAR(I)  =  EBAR(I)  +  EPDOT(I)*DT 
EP(I)  =  EP(I)  +  (  (SX(I)+SXl(I))=^EXDOT(I) 

+  (SZ(I)+SZl(I))*EZDOT(I) 

+  (SY(I)+SYl(I))*EYDOT(I) 

+  (SXZ(I)+SXZl(I))*EXZDOT(I) 

+  (SXY(I)+SXY1(I))*EXYD0T(I) 

+  (SYZ(I)+SYZ1(I))*EYZD0T(I)) 

*  (1.0+DVBAR(I))*DT2 

ENDIF 


enddo 

IF(IGE0M.EQ.4)THEN 
INCOMP  =  1 
ENDIF 


IF(IGEOM.GE.5  .AND.  NODE3.EQ.O)THEN 
INCOMP  =  2 
ENDIF 
ELSE 


here  3-D 
DO  I=1,LNL1 

EDEV(I)  =  (  (SX(I)+SXl(I))*EXDOT(I) 

1  +  (SY(I)+SYl(I))*EYDOT(I) 

2  +  (SZ(I)+SZl(I))*EZDOT(I) 

3  +  (SXY(I)+SXYl(I))*EXYDOT(I) 

4  +  (SXZ(I)+SXZl(I))*EXZDOT(I) 

5  +  (SYZ(I)+SYZl(I))*EYZDOT(I)) 

6  *  (1.0+DVBAR(I))*DT2 

EXDOT(I)  =  EXDOT(I)  -  (SX(I)-SX1(I)-DSX(I))*TGDTI 
EYDOT(I)  =  EYDOT(I)  -  (SY(I)-SY1(I)-DSY(I))*TGDTI 
EZDOT(I)  =  EZDOT(I)  -  (SZ(I)-SZ1(I)-DSZ(I))*TGDTI 
EXYDOT(I)  =  EXYDOT(I)  -  (SXY(I)-SXY1(I)-DSXY(I))*GDTI 
EXZDOT(I)  =  EXZDOT(I)  -  (SXZ(I)-SXZ1(I)-DSXZ(I))*GDTI 
EYZDOT(I)  =  EYZDOT(I)  -  (SYZ(I)-SYZ1(I)-DSYZ(I))*GDTI 
IF(ICHECK(I).GE.O)THEN 

EPDOT(I)  =  SQRT(C2D9*((EXDOT(I)-EYDOT(I))*(EXDOT(I)- 

1  EYDOT(I))+(EXDOT(I)-EZDOT(I))  *(EXDOT(I)-EZDOT(I)) 

2  +  (EYDOT(I)-EZDOT(I))*(EYDOT(I)-EZDOT(I)) 

3  +  1.5*(  EXYDOT(I)*EXYDOT(I) 

4  +  EXZDOT(I)*EXZDOT(I) 
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+  EYZDOT(I)*EYZDOT(I)))) 
EBAR(I)  =  EBAR(I)  +  EPDOT(I)*DT 
EP(I)  =  EP(I)  +  (  (SX(I)+SX1(I))*EXD0T(I) 

+  (SY(I)+SYl(I))*EYDOT(I) 

+  (SZ(I)+SZl(I))*EZDOT(I) 

+  (SXY(I)+SXY1(I))*EXYD0T(I) 

+  (SXZ(I)+SXZ1(I))*EXZD0T(I) 

+  (SYZ(I)+SYZ1(I))*EYZD0T(I)) 

*  (1.0+DVBAR(I))*DT2 

ENDIF 


enddo 


IF(NODE3.EQ.O)THEN 
INCOMP  =  3 

ELSEIF(NODE4.EQ.O)THEN 
INCOMP  =  4 
ENDIF 
ENDIF 
RETURN 
END 
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CHARACTERIZATION  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF  MATERIALS  IN  A  BIAXIAL  STRESS  ENVIRONMENT 


John  C.  Lewis 
Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Chemical  and  Materials  Engineering 
University  of  Kentucky 


Abstract 


This  paper  presents  a  theory  for  the  yielding  behavior  of  materials  under  combined  tension-torsion 
using  the  von  Mises  yield  and  flow  criteria  and  accounting  for  the  effects  of  testing  machine  stiffness. 
Experimental  results  arc  given  for  tests  performed  on  OFE  copper  and  6061-T6  aluminum.  These  results 
arc  compared  to  estimates  made  using  the  von  Mises  and  Tresca  yield  criteria.  It  is  concluded  that  neither 
theory  may  be  totally  satisfactory  in  modeling  the  yielding  response  of  real  materials  under  multiaxial 
loading. 
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CHARACTERIZATION  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF  MATERIALS  IN  A  BIAXUL  STRESS  ENVIRONMENT 


Introduction 

For  many  years,  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  focused  on  the  mechanical  response  of  materials  to  multiaxial 
states  of  stress.  For  tests  conducted  under  uniaxial  stress,  the  material  response  can  be  simply  expressed  by  a 
single  stress-strain  curve.  Many  mechanical  properties  can  then  be  determined  from  this  curve.  For  tests 
conducted  under  multiaxial  stress,  an  effective  stress  and  effective  strain  must  be  defined  if  the  mechanical 
response  is  to  be  expressed  as  a  single  stress-strain  curve[l].  For  an  isotropic  material,  the  most  commonly  used 
initial  yield  conditions  are  the  von  Mises  and  the  Tresca  criteria  which  can  be  used  to  derive  expressions  for 
effective  stress  and  effective  strain. 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  analysis  of  a  thin-walled  tube  loaded  in  tension  and  torsion.  This  combined  loading 
produces  a  biaxial  state  of  stress  where  there  are  only  two  non-zero  components  of  the  stress  tensor.  Equations  for 
effective  stress  and  strain  are  derived  using  the  von  Mises  yield  and  flow  criterion  and  considering  the  effects  of 
machine  stiffness[2]  for  tests  where  the  linear  and  rotary  displacements  are  given  by  ramp  functions.  Also,  an 
experimental  yield  surface  is  constructed  from  tests  performed  on  OFE  copper  and  6061 -T6  aluminum.  Finally, 
the  validity  of  the  von  Mises  and  Tresca  yield  criteria  is  briefly  discussed. 

Theory 

The  following  is  a  theory  which  derives  an  equation  for  effective  strain  using  the  von  Mises  yield  and  flow 
criterion  and  considering  the  effects  of  machine  stiffness  for  tension-torsion  tests  where  the  linear  and  rotary 
displacements  are  given  by  ramp  functions[3].  Consider  a  thin-wallcd  tube  of  axial  gage  length  L,  cross-sectional 
area  A,  and  some  average  radius  R.  Let  AL  denote  the  axial  displacement  of  the  combined  specimen-machine 
system  and  O  be  its  angle  of  twist.  During  a  combined  tension-torsion  test 

AL  =  AL/  +  ALs'’  -t-  ALm  ,  (1) 
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and 


(J)  —  +  <|)j  4- 


(2) 


where  the  subscripts  S  and  M  denote  specimen  and  machine  and  the  superscripts  E  and  P  denote  elastic  and  plastic, 
respectively.  In  this  analysis  it  is  assumed  the  machine  undergoes  only  elastic  deformations.  The  elastic 
displacements  can  be  written 


ALs^-  =  PL/AE. 


(3) 


ALm  =  P/k|  . 


(4) 


=  TL/AGRl 


(5) 


and 


Om  =  T/k. . 


(6) 


Here  P  is  the  axial  load,  T  is  the  torque,  E  and  G  are  the  elastic  and  shear  moduli,  respectively,  and  k|  and  k2  are 
measures  of  machine  stiffness.  Using  these  relations,  equations  1  and  2  can  be  rewritten  as 

AL  =  (PL/AE)  ( 1  +  AE/k|L)  +  ALs’’ .  (7) 

and 

cp  =  (TL/AGR-)  ( 1  +  AGR'/kjL)  +  O/.  (8) 


Let  the  axial  and  angular  displacements  be  given  by  ramp  functions  such  that  AL  =  at  and  O  =  bt.  In  the  early 
stages  of  deformation  (near  t=0),  ALs^  =  =  0.  So  equations  7  and  8  can  be  equated  to  their  ramp  functions  and 

solved  for  P  and  T  as 
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After  the  specimen  begins  to  undergo  plastic  deformation  equations  9  and  10  will  no  longer  represent  the  load¬ 
time  and  torque-time  curves.  To  determine  the  amount  of  plastic  deformation  the  specimen  has  undergone  at  some 
time  t,  consider  Fig.  1 .  Here  t"^  represents  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  reach  load  P  if  there  were  no  plastic 
deformation  and  is  defined  by 


t^^  =  P/Ci  . 

Then  the  amount  of  plastic  deformation  in  the  specimen  can  be  written 

AL*”  =  a(t  - 1*). 


(ID 


(12) 


The  same  idea  can  be  applied  to  the  torque-time  curve.  Thus  the  following  equations  are  obtained: 

(13) 

(14) 


AL’’ =  a(t  -  P/C|), 

and 

o'"  =  b(t  -  T/Cj). 


The  corresponding  plastic  strains  can  be  written 

e/  =  AL'^fL  =  (a/L)  (t  -  P/C  I )  (15) 

and 

Ye/ =  (R/L)  o'’ =  (bR/L)  (t  -  T/C,).  (16) 

In  a  uniaxial  test,  the  yield  point  can  be  defined  by  the  stress  at  which  the  specimen  has  undergone  some  set  amount 
of  plastic  strain.  In  a  multiaxial  test,  the  effective  strain  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  For  an  isotropic  material  that 
obeys  the  von  Mises  flow  criteria  the  effective  plastic  strain  £p  is  defined  through 


dep-  =  deV 


1/3  d/eC- 


(17) 


for  tension-torsion,  and  for  proportional  strain  paths 


Ep"  —  eV  +  1/3  y  e.,". 


(18) 
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Now  equations  15  and  16  can  be  substituted  into  equation  18  to  obtain  the  following  equation  for  effective  plastic 
strain: 


(19) 


ep^  =  [a/L  (t  -  P/C,)]^  +  1/3  [bR/L  (t  -  T/Cz)]^ 


By  analogy  with  the  offset  yield  stress  often  used  in  uniaxial  tension  tests,  the  multiaxial  yield  point  can  be  defined 
as  the  point  when  Zp  reaches  some  set  value. 


Experimental 

The  specimens  were  thin-walled  tubes  of  OPH  copper  and  6061 -T6  aluminum,  machined  from  round  rod  stock 
to  within  close  tolerances.  A  sketch  of  the  specimens  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  The  tests  were  performed  by  deforming 
the  specimen  under  constant  longitudinal  displacement  rate  and  a  constant  rate  of  change  of  the  angle  of  twist. 
The  effective  strain  rates  were  in  the  order  of  0.00 1/s  and  no  pre-stress  was  applied.  The  tubes  were  tested  on  an 
Instron  model  1323  combined  tension-torsion  testing  machine.  The  machine  was  programmed  with  a  digital 
function  generator  and  a  desktop  computer  was  used  for  data  analysis  and  display. 
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Results  and  Discussion 


For  each  test,  the  machine  output  was  in  the  form  of  axial  load  and  torque  versus  time,  A  yield  point  was  determined 
from  each  curve  using  a  0.2%  effective  plastic  strain.  The  results  were  plotted  as  the  solid  circles  in  Fig.  3  and  4.  In 
each  ot  these  figures  the  solid  curve  represents  the  von  Mises  yield  surface  and  the  broken  curve  represents  the  Tresca 
vield  surface. 


25.00  — . 
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FIGURE  3.  Experimental  results  for  OFE  copper.  The  solid  curve  represents  the  von  Mises  yield  surface 
and  the  broken  curve  represents  the  Tresca  yield  surface. 
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Conclusion 


Combined  tension-torsion  tests  were  performed  on  thin- walled  tubes  of  OFE  copper  and  6061-T6  aluminum.  A 
yield  strength  in  tension  and  a  yield  strength  in  torsion  were  calculated  for  each  test.  These  results  were  plotted 
along  with  yield  surfaces  generated  using  the  von  Mises  and  the  Tresca  yield  criteria.  It  seems  that  neither  of  these 
yield  criteria  are  totally  satisfactory  for  predicting  the  yielding  response  of  these  real  materials.  It  is  noted, 
however,  that  all  of  the  data  points  lie  on  or  between  the  two  curves  representing  these  yield  surfaces. 
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